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Latest picture of MONTGOMERY and STONE. by Moffett Studio, Chicago, with snap-shots of Dave Montgomery 
with his celebrated dog “ Chief,” and Fred Stone at his favorite sport, trap-shooting. 
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Photo by Hail, N. Yr. 
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Frank McIntyre “as he is” and some views illustrating how a Fat Actor makes himself thin. Mr. McIntyre is starring 
in “ The Traveling Saiesman.” 








“At the Wheel.” Miss Ruth Maycliffe, leading woman in “ The Bachelor” is an enthusiastic motorist, 
Photo by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 








Clyde Fitch, Charles Cherry and Miss Ruth Maycliffe in a rehearsal scene of Mr. Fitch’s latest play 
“The Bachelor.” Photo by Hall, N. Y. 
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Comedy Base Ball team of the Lambs taken at Polo Grounds, N. Y., March 25, 1886. 
Top row—Geo. C. Boniface, Jr., Victor Harmon, and De Wolf Hopper. Second row—Burr McIntosh, James T, Powers, Charles Bowser, 
Nat Goodwin and Robert Hilliard. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jack Norworth 
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Miss Nance O'Neill, her maid, cockatoo and favcrite cat at her home in Lyngsboro, Mass. 
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Showing the beautiful building which is The Actor’s Home, at West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

















An evening gathering in the parlor of the Actor’s Home at West New Brighton. (From left to right) Mary A. Tayleuse, Charles Gonzales, Ada Morton, John T. Smith, 
John G, Bauer, Sarah Brennan and Elizabeth Hoimes. 
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Showing the beautiful building which is The Actor’s Home, at West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 














An evening gathering in the parlor of the Actor’s Home at West New Brighton. (From left to right) Mary A. Tayleuse, Charles Gonzales, Ada Morton, John T. Smith, 
John G, Bauer, Sarah Brennan and Elizabeth Hoimes. 








Miss Pauline Frederick, leading woman with William Gillette, at her home in Dorchester, Mass. 
(See article on page 79.) 
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A study of that sterling actor, FRANK WORTHING, who has "appeared with Miss Grace George in all her recent 
successes and who will appear next season as a star in a new play. 














Mrs. Hackett ‘mother of James K. Hackett) in the Hackett private car. She accompanies her son on all 
his trips despite her years. (See ariicle on page 79.) 








“When a City Stood Still.” This impressive scene represents the funeral of Mme. Helena Modjeska, April 12th, 1909, in Los Angeles. (See article on page 174.) 











Miss Isabel D'Armond who went to the street from the theatre on a “ dare” with this resultant snap-shot. 








MISS ANNABELLE WHITFORD to whom the task of portraying a Bathing Girl in “ The Follies of 1908” was 
but a memory of summer days on the beach. Photo by Otto Sarony Co., N. Y. 
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Miss Elsie Janis and Percy Janis ready to start on a record run in “ The Wh nd,”’ the apt title of this high-power car. 
(See article on page 79.) 








Snap-shot of Miss Margaret Dale (leading lady with Wm. H. Crane) taken in Chicago recently. Miss Dale is an 
enthusiastic horse-woman, 











Jefferson De Angelis in his auto on the grounds back of his home at Yonkers-on-the-Hudson. 
Snap-shot of Mr. De Angelis and Capt. Duncan on board the former's private vacht. 
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An interesting picture taken 19 years ago of H. D. Blakemore, Wallace Eddinger and BellaRoss when they were 
appearing in “ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” (See article on page 142.) 





“ Pursuing a religious custom.” During the recent stay of the Barnum & Bailey circus *n Chicago one could see these orientals and their camels on the 
Lake Front each morning in their prayer worship. 
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_then a hissing groan, as 

| wounded, and the hoarse, yelping roar 
» of an outraged mob, as the little man 
"at the prisoner’s table sprang to his 
' feet shrieking: 
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The Fighting Hope 


By WILLIAM J. HURLBUT 


Novelized from her acting version of the play 


By BLANCHE BATES 


With the special permission of the author and 


DAVID BELASCO 








THIS stirring American drama of to-day was the first play of 
its author, who, since its original performance has stepped into 
the front rank of American playwrights. Acted for the past year by 
Miss BLANCHE BATES, in a splendid production by Davin BELASco, 
master of stagecraft, it has proved no less successful than the other 
plays in which Miss Bates has appeared. Next season Miss BATES 
will go on tour in the drama, thereby giving playgoers throughout 
America an opportunity of seeing the play. The present noveliza- 
tion is one of the most gripping and tensely interesting play-stories 
THE GREEN Book ALzBuM has thus far published—TuHeE EbITor. 








CHAPTER I-—FIFTEEN YEARS IN SING SING 


E, THE jury, find the prisoner 
guilty as charged in the indict- 
ment.” The clean, level voice of 


- the foreman cut into the tense stillness 


like a sharp knife. A pause—a moment’s 
silence strained tight enough to hurt— 
a giant 


“T am innocent! Innocent! They are 
railroading me to save the thief! The 
real thief; the big’ thief higher up! I 
am going to prison for Burton Temple’s 
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crime, and as there is a God above I am 
innocent !” 

Then, whirling, the little man sudden- 
ly collapsed and fell forward on the 
prisoner’s table, his head on his crossed 
arms, sobbing hysterically. 

But the appeal had done its work. 
The pent up indignation of that crowd, 
scarce held in check through the weeks 
of an exciting trial, now burst in a con=— 
certed roar of fury. ‘ 

“Temple! Temple! Get Temple, the 
thief ; Granger is innocent! Get Temple! 
He stole our money! Get him!” 

They surged forward against the rail, 
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shrieking, shaking their fists, trying to 

get over to where the big, broad, square- 
jawed man stood beside the District At- 
torney’s table facing them. 

In vain the Judge pounded for order. 
The noise of the gavel could not be 
heard. The jurymen cowered in the 
box, afraid for what they had done. 

But Temple, the big man, president 
of the Gotham Trust Company that had 
failed through dishonesty, stood, with 
level eyes, contemptuously facing the 
people who had heard his record official- 
ly cleared in court through the convic- 
tion of Robert Granger, his cashier. 

Then, at the height of the excitement, 
the reserves arrived. The fat, harmless, 
bombastic court squad officers, kept in 
easy berths by political influence, had 
been powerless; but these husky, blue- 
coated fellows from the street, who 
surged in through the doors on both 
sides of the courtroom, were of a dif- 
ferent breed. 

“Clear the courtroom!” shouted the 
Judge. 

And with night-sticks drawn the re- 
serves went right at the crowd. The 

_people fought and struggled, but it was 
no use. The trained athletes of the force 
drove them back. Half a dozen officers 
with drawn clubs surrounded Temple as 
a guard. 

“T don’t need you!” he shouted in- 
dignantly, but the big sergeant only 
laughed at him. 

“Sure, but if they only blacked your 
eye, Mr. Temple, I’d be broke entirely, 

_ and I don’t take any chances. Me and 
the boys will just stay with you for com- 
pany’s sake. Come on.” 

In spite of Temple’s protest they hur- 
ried him toward a side door. 

Granger, the prisoner, had been al- 
ready seized by two big policemen and 
hustled toward the door which led to 
the Bridge of Sighs, over which all 
prisoners have to pass from the Crimi- 
nal Courts Building in New York City 
to the grim “Tombs.” 

Five thousand enraged people in the 

~ street below the bridge were waiting, 
and as they saw the shadow of the pris- 
oner and his guards pass the windows, 
' they cheered Granger to the echo. Then 
their cheers were suddenly changed into 
yells of execration as a squad of police, 
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picked men of the force who knew nc 
fear, filed out of a side door having in 
their midst Burton Temple, the victor 
—Burton Temple, the Trust Company 
wrecker—whom the court had declared 
to be an honest man. 

His face was white, but it was white 
with pain and rage. There was no fear 
there. Broad shouldered, contemptuous, 
he strode along, looking straight ahead. 
A guard of mounted police had already 
surrounded his automobile. He jumped 
in. The siren horn tooted a defiant 
warning. The people reluctantly gave 
way. 

The car started, and, followed by a 
storm of yells and all the missiles the 
people could lay hands to, whizzed out 
of sight. Over in the Tombs they were 
just locking Robert Granger in his cell, 
and the Judge and District Attorney had 
already decided his sentence should be 
fifteen. years in Sing Sing. 

The Granger case, just terminated in 
such a terrific popular protest against 
the decision of the court, had been in 
many ways most remarkable. Granger 
had been cashier of the Gotham Trust 
Company. A gentle, rather shy man, of 
good breeding and not at all aggressive, 
he had entered the employ of the Trust 
Company in a minor capacity, and by 
sheer hard work and brilliancy had risen 
rapidly. 

Then he had married a girl he had 
met in the business college, and they 
had two children. The little home in 
Westfield, N. J., was ample for their 
needs, and the salary which the head 
of the family made, while not large ac- 
cording to the standards of New York 
City, was enough to enable them to live 
comfortably in the little town, and even 
to put something by against sickness 
and that time when little Robert and 
Harold, the boys, should need money 
for school and college. 

Everybody with whom he came in 
contact liked Robert Granger. His judg- 
ment was known to be good, and he 
was too gentle by nature to make ene- 
mies. In fact, his well-known desire to 
be liked had more than once brought 
him a gentle reproof from Burton Tem- 
ple, the president of the Gotham Trust 
Company. Granger was so accommodat- 
ing that he could not refuse a friend, 








while Temple, who also had risen large- 
ly through his own efforts, was of a 
different stamp. 

“Outside of business, Burton Temple 
is a generous man ; but don’t waste time 
trying to beat him in a deal,” was the 
common judgment the Street passed on 
the president of the Gotham Trust, after 
many of the wise men of that shady 
quarter had tried him out and failed to 
win, 

The Street and the big business men 
held Temple to be square, but square- 
ness in the Street and the realm of high 
finance did not always mean squareness 
according to other standards, the public 
had reason to believe. ; 

And so, when in a time of great finan- 
cial stringency, the Gotham Trust Com- 
pany, rated as one of the strongest in 
town, suddenly went to the wall, the 
public immediately became suspicious. 
The District Attorney’s office and the 
honest newspapers got busy, and the 
public suddenly learned that the failure 
of the trust company, which had helped 
to bring on a financial panic, had been 
caused by the overcertification of a 
check for $700,000 drawn by Cornelius 
Brady, a big financier, and honored 
by the trust company, when, in reality, 
Brady had nothing like that amount of 
money on deposit. 

The check had been certified by Rob- 
ert Granger, the cashier of the Gotham 
Trust. Granger had been promptly ar- 
rested, and then sensations came quick 
and hard. When arraigned the prisoner 
admitted what he had done, but pleaded 
that he had acted merely as an employe 
: of the trust company and the subordi- 
| nate of the president, whose orders he 

had carried out. 
Mr. Brady, he said, had come to him 
with regard to the certification of the 
4 check; that he had referred the matter 
q to Mr. Temple, and the president of the 
3 company had ditected him to accede to 
the request of his friend, Mr. Brady, 
and grant the favor, even though both 
knew that the funds Brady had in the 
trust company did not approach the 
amount of the check. 

The attorneys for Granger, realizing 
their opportunity, courted the widest 
publicity, The newspapers took the mat- 
ter up. It was utterly incomprehensible 
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that a man in the position of Gtangéf, 
and holding Granger’s record for hon- 
esty and conservative dealing, could 
have dared to take the action he had 
taken without direct orders from higher 
u 










President Temple denied absoltitely 
giving any order whatever to Granger 
about the matter. Brady quietly with- 
drew from public notice for a time; 

The case came to trial. At the height 
of the excitement the papers sprang the 
sensation that Brady had used the mon- 
ey he obtained from the Gotham Trust 
Company to make good money he had 
taken from an estate of which he was 
co-trustee with Burton Temple. 

The new evidence came as a shock, — 
but it could not be gotten properly be- 
fore the jury. Every man in the court 
room outside the jury box believed that 
Burton. Temple had connived with Cor- 
nelius Brady to loot the Gotham Trust 
and railroad Robert Granger as the in- 
nocent victin, but no evidence directly 
connecting Burton Temple with the 
overcertification of the big check could 
be brought, and the trial ended with 
the tremendous public outburst that 
hailed the convicted prisoner as itino- 
cent and the man who had fought him 
as the moral culprit. 

Three days later Robert Granger in 
Sing Sing had begun serving the sen- 
teftice of fifteen years, and Burton Tem- 
ple had started anew to wipe out the 
shame of a moral conviction. 

































CHAPTER II 
THE TRIAL AFTER THE VERDICT 


Burton Temple did not live in the 
city. When he began to make his money, 
he looked around for a place to build 
a Summer home, where he and his 
mother might live during the greater 
part of the year. It so happened he 
finally chose a beautiful spot on the 
Hudson, only about a mile or so from 
the State Prison, little thinking then 
what that sinister position might mean 
in the days to come. 

As soon as Robert Granger had been 
convicted, Temple began to feel the ~ 

ressure of public opifion upon himself, 
Eis friends, at first loyal and hearty, bee — 
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gan to shun hie They were still cour- his housekeeper would ‘not live in the 
‘teous and polite, but not in the genial, same place or take money frorn the man 
hearty way of days gone by. she felt unworthy. But Craven deter- 
_Even his mere business associates, mined to make a fight. 
‘many of whom knew they had done “You can’t be serious, Mrs. Mason. 
worse things than the crime of which What is the matter? You’re not running 
“Temple was accused, now looked at him away under fire?” 
askance. The world in general had be- He tried to be jocular, but the effort 
gun to put the rich man where the died at sight of Mrs. Mason’s grim, . & 
world felt he belonged—in a place apart honest New Engalnd face. . & 
‘—morally, if not actually, a prisoner “Of course, I'll stay until Mr. Tem- . a 
Serving sentence for a shameful crime. ple gets somebody,” she said. “That’s 4 
At first the big, square-jawed presi- only fair; but then I must go.” a 
‘dent of the Gotham Trust Company did “Why don’t you fire the cook, fire r; 
not mind this treatment. It amused him the gardener, fire the butler, fire the 
in a grim way. Then it began to get on whole blame layout if they don’t please 
his nerves—this unconscious, involun- you, Mrs. Mason? I know Mr. Temple 
tary attitude of all the people he knew had rather lose all of them than you.” 
' or met—this putting him apart, away Mrs, Mason began to dust the books 
from them. m the bookcase nervously. 
His fighting qualities were aroused. “Tt isn’t that, Mr. Craven,” she said. 
He determined he would show them he “I have no complaint to make of any 
was not a man to be lightly reckoned of the servants. Mr. Temple has given 
with. me full authority over all of them. g 
But all the efforts of the big financier ’Tisn’t the servants I complain of, Mr. : a 
proved vain. He found it was one thing Craven. Besides, a lot of them feel as : 
to beat a man in a deal, and another I do, I know, only they can’t afford to 
thing to gain his respect. quit.” 
His business, built up on sound, con- “What’s wrong, then?” asked Craven, 
servative judgment, went on prosper- sharply. 
ing; but all his friendships, all his Mrs. Mason still hesitated. 
social alliances, seemed hopelessly “I’ve been strictly brought up, Mr. 
wrecked. He was a prisoner of public Craven, and somehow I feel it aint right 
opinion with, apparently, a life sentence _ to stay on here in this house.” 
to serve. “Well?” snapped the lawyer. 
“T can’t work for a man who has done a 
wrong, as Mr. Temple has. He’s a . a 
CHAPTER III wicked man, and it reflects on me. There 
you have it, Mr. Craven. My conscience 
wont let me stay.” 
“Mr. Craven, I think I must give up The lawyer exploded a forced laugh. 
my position here.” “Come, come, Mrs. Mason; get off 











































I AM MISS ANNA DALE 


“What? Mrs. Mason, are you seri- Plymouth Rock just for once, like a 
ous?” good soul.” 
The lawyer whirled with surprise and The New England woman drew her- 


irritation. The leaving of Miss Graham self up, outraged in every one of her in- 
had been a severe trial, both to Temple numerable proprieties. 

and his adviser, Craven; but a threat- “Tt’s all very well for you to poke t 
ened desertion by Mrs. Mason, the fun at New England,” she snapped, a 
sturdy New England housekeeper who “but it would be better for your New . | 
for three years had made a living in York if it stood a little firmer on Plym- 
the Temple home a joy and a delight, outh Rock, and not on Wall Street 
was tragic indeed. quicksand.” 

Tt was worse, because the shrewd “Well, if you must go, go ahead,” 
lawyer knew at once just what it meant, agreed the lawyer, with regret. “But I 
and he felt the keen shame that would wish you'd think it over for a day or 
overcome his friend at the thought that so,” 
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The regret at leaving a good place, 
and a man who had treated her with 
rare kindness and consideration, as- 
sailed the housekeeper. ; 

“I might have stayed,” she said 
doubtfully, “if it hadn’t béen for that 
piece in the paper to-day. See, here it 
is! All about the Granger case, and 
Mr. Temple’s connection with it. Ev- 
erybody says the same; all the papers 
say it.” 

She handed the paper to Craven, who 
glanced at the headline, then read aloud 
in a sneer: 

JUSTICE AND HIGH FINANCE! 

“The continued silence on the part of 
Mr. Burton Temple regarding his con- 
nection with the Granger case only con- 
firms suspicion in the minds of the 
thinking public. When the law is so 
flagrantly defied, it is time that the 
American public made a stand. 

“Our proverbial good nature has al- 
lowed high-handed violation of our 
laws, and made escape possible for our 
rich malefactors; but the Granger case 
has gone a step too far. It is one thing 
for a rich man to avoid punishment; 
it is another thing for a rich man to 
avoid punishment by throwing the blame 
on another’s shoulders. There is scarcely 
a man to-day who does not believe that 
Robert Granger is a scapegoat for Bur- 
ton Temple.” 


With an oath the lawyer threw down 
the paper. “Why under the sun must 
this Granger case come up again?” he 
shouted, with an outburst of impatient 
anger. “Granger was tried and convict- 
ed and sent to prison, and now, not 
content with justice of their own courts, 
these newspapers are trying to get him 
out of jail.” 

“And send Mr. Temple to jail in his 
place,” agreed Mrs. Mason—then added 
under her breath, with a nod—“where 
he deserves to be.” 

The lawyer heard, but controlling 
himself, turned to her seriously: 

“Honestly, Mrs. Mason, do you think 
Mr. Temple ought to go to jail?” 

“Of course,” gasped the New Eng- 
land woman, before she thought. 

Craven sighed with resignation, 

“You take the customary attitude to- 
ward the rich man,” he said. “At least 
I congratulate you on one thing—you 
are more frank tfan Miss Graham was. 
She said her health was bad when she 
wanted to leave.” 


“Huh,” snapped Mrs. Mason, ~ ; 
wouldn’t tell a lie, even—”. 

She stopped aghast at what she was 
about to say, but Craven ended it for 
her with a sarcastic smile. 

“Even to leave the house of a thief, 
Mrs. Mason?” es 

The housekeeper’s strong New Eng- 
land sense of justice made her temper 
her anger. 

“Mr. Temple has always been a fine 
gentleman to me, Mr. Craven, -P’ll ad- 
mit that, but even the biggest thieves in 
high finance were fine to their own fam- — 
ilies. Look at the way they spoil them. 
The second generation of all our rich 
thieves’ families is no good. I guess it’s — 
the punishment for the sins of the fa- 
thers, even down to the third and fourth 
generation.” 

Plymouth Rock and Bible maxims 
had ceased to interest the lawyer. He 
was turning to go when the telephone 
bell rang. Mrs. Mason answered. 

“It’s Miss Dale, Miss Graham’s suc- 
cessor, Mr. Craven,” she said. 

“Show her up,” answered the law- 
yer. “I certainly hope she will be as 
good a secretary as Miss Graham, and 
a fairer woman.” 

With this cut he turned away to the 
window, as Mrs. Mason went to open 
the door to the new secretary. 

The door opened; the new secretary ~ 
entered. 

“Anna!” Mrs, Mason stepped back ~ 
with a gasp, staring at the young wo- 
man who stood just inside the door, 
equally astounded. 

Then the new secretary put her fin- 
gers suddenly to her lips, with a warn- 
ing gesture, and the housekeeper turned ~ 
away abruptly as Craven, at the slight 
noise, whirled from the window. 

“You are Miss Dale?” 

“T am Miss Dale,” said the new com- 
er, “Miss Anna Dale—Mr. Temple’s 
new secretary.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MAN OF MY DREAMS! 


Craven came forward curiously. He ~ 
saw before him a tall, well-formed wo- 
man about thirty; beautiful, but with a - 
nervous force and an intense personal — 
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magnetism that distinguished and trans- 
eended her beyond the appeal of mere 
physical prettiness. 

Her eyes, wide apart, were deep gray, 
and looked out with a calm courage 
which the mobile face and nervous force 
of the woman told only too well could 
be transformed on occasion into fierce 
action. She was the sort of a woman 
whom, once loved, a man could never 
forget. 

“T'm glad to meet you, Miss Dale,” 
said Craven. Then he gave a sigh of 
Satisfaction. “You look like just the 
sort of a woman we want.” 

Miss Dale bowed. 

“I hope Mr. Temple will think so, 
too,” she said, in a low, carrying voice 
that attuned well with the gray eyes 
and the forceful personality. 

“T think he will,” agreed the lawyer. 
“Miss Graham knew what was required, 
and she recommended you highly.” 

“Miss Graham has known me for 
many years, and she knows I will do 
my duty. Mr. Temple may be sure of 
that,” responded the new secretary. 

Mrs. Mason was standing behind the 
two, her eyes wide open and her chin 
dropped, the picture of prim New Eng- 
land astonishment. Craven turned that 
way. 

“Temple’s housekeeper. You two 
must be friends.” 

The elder woman came to herself 
with a start. She pulled herself to- 
gether and managed to hold out her 
hand and smile awkwardly, in response 
to Anna Dale’s perfectly self-possessed 
greeting. 

“T am glad to know you, Mrs. Ma- 
son,” 

Then the new secretary turned away, 
naturally, to all appearances, but in 
reality in order to keep Craven from 
realizing something must be wrong. 
The New England conscience and 
diplomacy do not mix well, and poor 
Mrs. Mason was in sad straits. 

“I am sure I can give Mr. Temple 
satisfaction,” said Anna, to keep the at- 
' tention of the man focused away from 
Mrs. Mason. “I understand that I am 
to work with Mr. Temple here, as well 
as in the New York office?” 

“Ves,” said Craven. “We shall be 
very busy for the next few weeks. Mr. 


Temple ordinarily carries on a large 
part of his business here, but this case 
will give him more than ever to do.” 

“The Granger case?” questioned the 
new secretary. 

Craven nodded. 

“Perhaps you will be kind enough to 
put me in touch with the Granger case,” 
suggested the woman. “It will save Mr. 
Temple time later.” 

“Not a bad idea,” agreed the lawyer. 
“It’s very simple. Mr. Temple was presi- 
dent of the Gotham Trust Company. 
Robert Granger was cashier. Cornelius 
Brady, a big financier, presented a check 
for $700,000. Mr. Temple refused to 
certify this check, and Brady, without 
Temple’s knowledge, went to Granger, 
the cashier. Granger did certify the 
check, making the Gotham Trust Com- 
pany responsible for the money; and, 
as Brady did not have anything like 
that amount of money with the com- 
pany, the result was simple.” 

The secretary nodded with under- 
standing. 

“You mean the failure of the trust 
company ?” she asked. 

“Exactly,” said Craven. 

“But did not Granger have a de- 
fense?” asked the woman. 

Craven grunted. 

“Sure ; he lied.” 

“Then the jury did not accept his de- 
fense?” persisted the woman. 

Craven looked at her keenly. 

“T said he lied, Miss Dale.” 

The new secretary seemed bent on 
risking her position, for once more she 
came back to the attack. 

“Mr. Temple did not write the order, 
then?” The question was put anxious- 
ly, respectfully ; but still the mére put- 
ting of it argued doubt of Temple. Cra- 
ven looked at her keenly, and when he 
spoke it was with the decision of a man 
determined to settle the matter once for 
all. 

“See here, Miss Dale; I feel that you 
are taking the common point of view. 
You are going with the rest of the 
world. You believe that Mr. Temple is 
at fault. Now, let me tell you there was 
no order to Granger, verbal or written. 
Granger lied. He waseonvicted and sent 
to prison. He had a fair trial, and the 
jury found that he lied. 











“T would advise you, Miss Dale, if 
you intend becoming an efficient secre- 
tary to Mr. Temple, that you very 
quickly come to this point of view.” 

The young woman bowed her head 
respectfully. 

“Yes, Mr. Craven, you can depend 
upon it. I shall do my duty. I suppose 
the newspapers have more or less made 
public opinion, but you may be sure I 
shall be guided only by the truth.” 

“Viery good, Miss Dale. That’s com- 
mon sense,” snapped the lawyer. “I 
must go to meet Mr. Temple. Mrs. Ma- 
son. will show you to your room. I ex- 
pect Mr. Temple will wish to see you as 
soon as he comes. Good afternoon, 
Miss Dale.” And with the quick, snappy 
stride of the busy New York lawyer, 
Craven hurried from the room. 

As soon as the door had closed, Mrs. 
Mason, who all this time had been 
standing back in the bay window, well 
effaced but listening eagerly, rushed 
forward. 

“Anna Shephard!” With that excla- 
mation she seized the new secretary in 
her arms, and kissed her eagerly on 
both cheeks. “Whatever does it mean, 
child? For the love of Goodness, tell 
me! If that man hadn’t gone, I would 
have jumped out of my skin.” 

“There’s no one coming, is there?” 
questioned the younger woman, anx- 
iously. “They mustn’t find out that we 
know each other.” 

Mrs. Mason’s curiosity could not be 
checked. 

“No, no, child. Don’t bother about 
that. Tell me, what does all this mean?” 

Anna Dale smiled. 

“Well, first it means that I am not 
Anna Shephard now. It’s been so long 
since I’ve seen you—fifteen years—and 
I’ve been married eight years.” 

Mrs. Mason sat back, staring in as- 
tonishment. “Married!” she gasped. 
“Eight years! Little Anna Shephard 
married !” 

The younger woman smiled at her 
astonishment. 

“Yes, and I have two boys—the dear- 
est boys in the world.” 

“Two boys,” repeated Mrs. Mason in 
a daze. “And your husband, Anna? Tell 
me of him.” 

A dark red flush rose suddenly on the 
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younger woman’s face. Hér lips eem- 
pressed, then she raised her héad 
proudly. 

“My husband’s name is Robert Grani- 
ger,” she said. 


For an instant the two women stared 


at each other. Next, Mrs. Mason, with a 
gasp, fell back in her chair. 

“Rob—the man—” 

The wife looked at her old friend al- 
most sternly. 

“Yes,” she said, “Robert Granger, the 
man who is in prison serving sentence 
that Burton Temple should be serving, 
Do you understand that?” 

ts. Mason was too dumbfounded to 
speak connectedly. 

“Yes,” she stammered at last. “I un- 
derstand. But why are you here so?” 

Anna smiled. 

“T am here, Mrs. Mason, to get afi in- 
nocent man out of prison,” she said 
calmly, “and’—the next was added 
with the fierceness of a revengeful wo- 
man—“and put a guilty man in prison— 
Burton Temple.” 

Mrs. Mason, comprehending, beamed 
with the glory of it all. 

“That man, your husband, innocent, 
and you will save him?” she cried. 

The wife nodded. 

“Yes, but it is more than that I am 
fighting for, Mrs. Mason. I have two 
boys.” 

The face of the other woman broke 
in a soft smile. 

“Two boys! Little Anna—two boys!” 
she said incredulously. “Why, I must 
see them, Anna.” ‘ 

“You shall,” agreed the mother. “You 
must go out to Westfield and see them 
for me. Robert is seven. He’s named 
after his father, you know; and Harold 
is five. You’ve no idea how domestic I 
am. I used fairly to live on the excite- 
ment of city life, but I seldom leave the 
boys now. It nearly broke my heart to 
come away from them like this, but,”— 
her voice hardened—“I had to come. 1 
had to come for their good name. But — 
oh! I’m so glad you are here! It’s funny 
we haven’t seen each other for fifteen 
years,” 

Mrs. Mason laughed. 

“Well, I went to England, you know, 


with my husband, and after he died [ ~ ; 


had to come back here to go to work, 
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I've been with Mr. Temple three years.’ 
The bigness of the present situation 
drew her back. “You will have to be 
very careful, Anna. Mr. Temple is a 
mighty sharp man.” 

Anna Granger nodded with confi- 
dence. 

“I know that ; that’s why I was trying 
to draw Mr. Craven out. But I am anx- 
_ tous to see the man himself. Apart from 
my personal interest, | want to see the 
man who can carry such a brazen front 
before almost overpowering evidence. I 
want to study him. 

“There must come some moment 
when the mask will slip a litthke—when 
I may see clear into his soul—if he has 
one,” she ended, with a sneer. 

Mrs. Mason was still puzzled. 

“How did you get Mary Graham's 
position?” she questioned. 

The secretary laughed. 

“That was the easiest thing of all. 
You see, Mary and I studied stenog- 
raphy in the same school. When this 
trouble came up I asked her to help me. 
She believes in Robert, and she sug- 
gested that I come here. It was quite 
simple.” 

Mrs. Mason came over to lay her 
hand on her friend’s shoulder. 

“And now that you are here, dearie, 
I hope that you will succeed,” she said, 
_ earnestly. 

The mother drew a long breath. 

“I must succeed, for my boys,” she 
said. “I must give them back an honest 
name. Oh, Mrs. Mason, this is terrible, 
to think of my boys—the two dearest 
little fellows you ever saw—out there in 
Westfield, and their father” she 
walked to the window and looked out 
to where, scarcely a mile away, the grim 
walls of the State Prison blotted the 
view—‘‘their father up there,” she end- 
ed, bitterly. 

Mrs. Mason’s face was very gentle, 
and her tone trembled with sympathy, 
as she asked: “About him? What sort 
of man is their father? I have always 
thought you would marry a man who 
could do big things—a powerful, force- 
ful man.” 

Anna Granger smiled, as she shook 
her head. 

“Rob isn’t that kind at all,” she said, 
With just the faintest touch of sadness, 


“He’s a quiet man, a little man. I didn’t 
pay much attention to him at first, but 
then I grew to know him better, and we 
drifted on. He’s a clever man, though. 
They advanced him rapidly, but he’s 
not a forceful man.” 

She sat thoughtful for a moment, and 
then almost unconsciously the confes- 
sion slipped out : 

“My marriage has not been all that 
I hoped for.” 

The horrified look on Mrs. Mason’s 
face brought the wife to her senses. She 
sprang to her feet. 

“Oh, what am I saying?” she ex- 
claimed. “I scarcely breathed that to 
myself, before. I feel like a traitor to 
Robert. Poor, dear boy, suffering up 
there in prison. Forget what I said, 
Mrs. Mason; it just slipped out. You 
will forget it, wont you? He’s really the 
best father and husband in the world, 
and that’s what they’ve done to him.” 

Mrs. Mason smiled, reassured. 

“Of course I'll forget it, dearie.”’ she 
said. “You’re a plucky fine woman to 
take this chance, and I'll do all I can 
to help you.” 

Anna Granger feared she had said 
too much. She wanted to get away from 
the subject of her husband. That was 
disconcerting. The business at hand was 
what she must think about, so she 
turned away from the window and the 
sight of the prison walls, to the beauti- 
ful library and Burton Temple’s desk. 

“About Mr. Temple: What of him? 
Tell me something of him, Mrs. Ma- 
son.” 

The housekeeper bustled over to the 
desk. 

“Why, there was a picture of him 
here somewhere,” she said. “I got it-out 
to send to his mother. She’s abroad now. 
It was taken some years ago, but it’s 
a splendid likeness. Here it is.” 

She lifted the photo and handed it to 
Anna Granger. The young woman took 
it curiously, looked at it, then stepped 
back aghast. 

“This —is — Burton Temple!” 
stammered. 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Mason. She 
turned away to replace the album, so 
she did not see Anna Granger’s face or 
hear her half murmur: “Burton Temple 
—this! The man of my dreams!” 


she 








CHAPTER V 


A WOMAN BEGINS HER FIGHT 


. For a minute Anna Granger stared at 
the picture of the man she had come to 
fight,.then threw it from her in disgust. 
Mrs. Mason turned. 

“You don’t like it?” she asked. 

The younger woman laughed bitterly. 

“That isn’t it, Mrs. Mason. It’s only 
another ideal smashed—that’s all. To 
think that he could be Burton Temple. 
Why, do you know’—she tapped the 
photo contemptuously—‘“I used to pass 
this man nearly every day when I was 
in the Forbes’ office, coming in and out 
of the building. I never knew who he 
was, but there was something about him 
—a set of the jaw, the swing of the 
shoulders—all fire and force, vital and 
eager. He carried his head up, his chin 
forward; it seemed to be cleaving its 
way through life.” 

She turned away with a half sigh. 
“He was the fairy prince of my dreams. 
So, that’s the man! Well, I suppose it 
can’t be helped, but I wish it hadn’t 
been he. 

“Amid all the things they say against 
the big men, I’ve always hugged his 
picture to my heart, saying to myself: 
‘There’s one man who 1s fine and 
straight.’ I knew he’d be a big man some 
day, and now, instead of being fine and 
straight, he’s scheming and vicious, like 
all the rest. So, bang! goes another 
ideal, Mrs. Mason.” 

The old housekeeper smiled her sym- 
pathy. 

“Never mind, dearie, how many ideals 
get smashed, so long as you keep your 
own.” 

Anna Granger nodded agreement. 

“T'll keep mine,” she said, “and now 
I'll see this man and fight him. That’s 
what I’m here for, Mrs. Mason; that’s 
my one object in life now. This man 
sent the father of my boys to prison— 
ruined him, branded my boys as the 
children of a thief.” 

Her voice had risen in her excite- 
ment. Mrs. Mason became alarmed. 

“Anna,” she cried warningly.“Sh-h-h! 
Be careful, please be careful! Suppose 
Mr. Temple should hear.” 

The warning only partly brought the 
wife to her senses, 
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“Yes, I’ll be careful,” she agreed. “I'll 
try to be careful.” But as she looked 
about the room, the thought of h 
boys and of her husband’s wrong aga 
overcame prudence. : 

“He’s very comfortable here, isn’t 
he,” she sneered. “It’s nothing to him ~ 
to ruin our home, disgrace my boys, 
send them into the world dishonored, 
and spoil my husband’s life. Nothing to 
him that he has wrecked our happiness. — 
What does he care, so long as he saves” 
his own name, his own honor, 

“But he shall suffer. He shall pay. 
I’ll sit here and write his letters, keep- - 
ing my eyes on his secret thoughts. I'll 
do his bidding, my hands rifling his — 
papers. I'll lie; I’ll steal; I’ll track him, 
hound him. I’ll be his shadow. 

“Robert stood in the prisoner’s dock; 
he shall stand there. Robert’s wearing 
stripes now; he shall wear them. As” 
there is a God to hear me, that man 
shall pay.” 

Mrs. Mason tried to break in, but — 
only drew attention to herself. 
“Oh, Mrs. Mason, I wonder if you 
can understand all it means, when my 
boys ask me about their father. “When 
is papa coming home? Where is papa?’ — 
And I have to look in their little faces 
and lie to them. When they give me 
their morning kiss, I lie to them. When 
they say their prayers, I lie. I even let 

the little tots lie to God. 

“How many questions they ask! The — 
worst is, soon the lies will be no good. ~ 
They will come to know. At school — 
they'll be taunted. Oh, my God!” 

The door of the library opened ~ 
abruptly. Anna Granger just had time 
to stiffen and turn as Burton Temple, — 
the president of the Gotham Trust, the — 
man she had come to fight, strode in, 
bringing with him all that impression 
of nervous and physical force which had 
so affected the young woman years be- ~ 
fore. Coming straight to Anna, Temple — 
held out his hand. 

“You are Miss Dale? I’m glad to 
make your acquaintance.” 

With all her strength Anna fought” 
down a feeling of anger. 

This was the man who had wronged 
her and her husband, branded her boys, 
ruined her home; but also it was the 
man she must deceive, and deceiving 
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him would not be easy. So she smiled 
as she shook hands. 

“Thank you, Mr. Temple, I’m very 
glad to have this opportunity.” 

“T’m glad Miss Graham was able to 
send so capable a woman in her place,” 
said Tempie. “You'll have to jump right 
in and take up the work where Miss 
Graham left off. I shall give you”—he 
waved his hand pleasantly—‘“the keys 
to the city. There are no limitations. 
You will receive my mail and open it.” 
He paused softly a moment: “No, there 
is one communication I wish to remain 
private. Anything coming to me from 
the New York Detective Bureau you 
will hand to me unopened.” 

“Yes, Mr. Temple,” agreed the new 
secretary, without the quiver of an eye- 
lash. 

Temple went on briskly. 

“From now on J shall have an un- 
usually exacting amount of business in 
connection with this Granger case. You 
may have heard of it?” 

“Yes,” she agreed in noncommittal 
fashion. 

“And another thing, Miss Dale; a 
good part of the time I shall want you 
to be up here. There will be some days 
when you will be free to go to your 
own home, but I shall want you prac- 
tically to live here in this house. 

“My mother is abroad just now— 
I’m sorry. Mrs. Mason will make you 
comfortable. Come down again when 
you've settled yourself, if you’re not too 
tired.” 

He bowed and turned to his work, 
as Anna walked slowly to the door. 

The fight for Robert Granger’s free- 
dom had begun. 


CHAPTER VI 
HUNT FOR THE WOMAN 


Femple looked up from his desk 
wearily. 

“All right, Craven, I'll listen; but 
you’ve gotten up so many little state- 
ments.” 

The lawyer, seated across the desk, 
brought his fist down on the arm of his 
chair heavily. 

“Hang it, Temple,” he exclaimed, 
“one would think you didn’t want to be 


proved innocent. That’s the reason peo- 
ple take the other side. You’re so con- 
founded brazen about it. 

“You walk along with your head in 
the air, and your chin out, just saying 
to the world, ‘Take a punch at it,’ and 
the first thing you know they'll beat you 
down and out. You can’t stand this 
pounding forever, old boy.” 

The earnestness of his friend had 
some little effect on Temple. Craven 
had been a staunch friend so long, and 
his judgment had proved good in so 
many instances, that the financier had 
come not merely to respect but to lean 
upon his opinion. 

In'ten years this Granger case had 
been the first matter over which they 
had differed; but then, it was the first 
time Temple had been personally as- 
sailed, and he felt that some of the 
bulldog aggressiveness of his friend was 
brought out by the fact that he, Temple, 
was the victim of this attack. 

Now he tried to put this attitude be- 
fore the lawyer, who time after time 
had tried in vain to make Temple reply 
to the fearful attacks made upon him. 

“You see, old boy, I appreciate your 
statement which you wish to inflict on 
the long-suffering public, but don’t you 
think it’s the fact that your friend is 
the victim that causes all this worry on 
your part? Suppose you were in my 
place, would you compromise and try 
to explain?” 

The jaw of the lawyer was thrust 
forward suddenly; his gray mustache 
twitched with rage. 

“Explain to them? I’d see ’em—” 

Temple leaned back in his chair to 
laugh. 

“You see how it is,” he said. “I’m 
right, old friend, and you’re wrong. 
You wouldn’t do it yourself in your 
own case. What I must do is to wait 
until I get the proof. What’s the use 
of trying to vindicate myself if I haven’t 
the proof? This New York public is 
from Missouri, and I don’t say a word 
until I can show them.” 

Craven nodded. “Sure! That’s all 
right! But suppose you don’t get proof 
—what then? Suppose you never do get 
proof—what then? I tell you, Temple, 
my fists are hungry. Your own friends 
have begun to disbelieve in you. I’m 
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afraid to go to New York every day, 
because I never know when I’m going 
to punch somebody’s head. 

“Now, see here! Let us just send a 
straightforward statement to the papers. 
The papers are offended because you 
wont talk. I believe, after all, if you 
can give the public the truth and make 
them feel it is the truth, you can count 
on your public every time you start. 
Now I’ve got a little statement in the 
form of a letter, to be sent out over your 
signature.” 

The financier smiled, weary but good- 
natured. 

“Go ahead,” he said. 

“Huh,” grunted Craven, looking over 
his glasses, “Since my audience is so 
good-natured, I know I’m going to 
make a hit. 

“Here goes.” 

And he began reading the typewritten 
page: 

“TO THE PUBLIC: 

“In view of the widespread public 
feeling against me in regard to the 
Gotham Trust Company-Granger case, I 
wish to make a statement of the fact—” 
“Sounds like a Sunday school appeal 

for funds for the picnic,” interjected 
Femple in disgust. 

But Craven merely sniffed and con- 
tinued to read: 

“Cornelius Brady and myself are co- 
trustees of an estate. Mr. Brady wrong- 
fully made use of part of those trust 
bonds, I, by this act, becoming equally 
responsible with him for making up the 
loss. At the time of the ‘panic, Mr. 
Brady asked the Gotham Trust Company 
to certify a check to the amount of 
seven hundred thousand dollars. 

“This I refused to do, as the Trust 
Company could not become responsible 
for Brady’s check. Thereupon Brady 
went to the cashier, Robert Granger, and 
prevailed upon him to certify the 
check. 

“Since the trial and conviction of 
Granger it has become known that Brady, 
my co-trustee, used that check to make 
good his unlawful appropriation of the 
fund of which he and I are trustees. 

“Naturally it appeared that I profited 
equally with Brady in the use to which 
the check was put. It is because of my 
apparent profit from the check, that I 
arn supposed to have given the order to 
Granger to testify; however—” 


Temple sprang up from his desk in 
disgust, 
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_ you go down under this cursed lie!” 





“It’s no good, Craven,” he cried 
angrily. “No good on earth! Why is it 
that the truer a thing is the fishier it — 
sounds when explained? I caught my- — 
self believing myself a thief while you — 
read it. I tell you, there’s no use in talks ~ 
ing—explaining—until I can bring 
proof that Granger did of his own will — 
certify that check, and that I did not 
give any order, written or oral. I tell — 
you I’ve got to prove it!” 

Craven dropped the paper with a sigh. 

“You're right, old man; and it’s a 
slim chance that you'll get the proof. 
Heaven’s, Temple, I don’t want to see — 












































Temple, standing squarely with his 
chin out as if defying all his enemies, 
laughed grimly. 

“Well, I haven’t been indicted yet, old 
man, and I haven’t been convicted, éx- 
cept in public opinion. Granger has been. 
convicted by the law. He’s getting what 
he deserves, and I am going to get what 
I deserve—a square deal. ae 

“Somewhere: among Brady’s papers 
I'll bet my life there is a letter or a- 
check-strip or something. There always 
is something, and I am counting on our 
young fellow Cane to get to it. I offered 
him a hundred thousand, but I’d give 
him a million. I’d give my whole for- 
tune to stand clear and be known as 
honest. 

“T tell you, it’s frightful! I’ve worked 
—I’ve worked hard. I could have gotten 
money in crooked ways, once I started; 
but I’ve turned my back on it, when I 
knew others were not turning theirs. 
I’ve built up my life on honest work, ~ 
and now I’m accused of being a thief— 
the dirtiest sort of a thief—the man 
who steals and puts his crime on an- 
other.” 

He broke down for the moment and 
turned, dropping into a chair, with his 
face away from Craven. The old lawyer 
came over to lay his hand with almost 
a woman’s tenderness on the shoulder 
of his friend. His voice broke, with a 
sort of grim huskiness, as he muttered: 

“Keep your nerve, boy! We'll beat 
’em yet!” 

For a moment neither of the friends 
moved, then Temple, with an effort, re- 
gained his self control. When he spoke 
again it was in his ordinary, calm, 
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forceful tone, that even against one’s 
wishes generally carried conviction to 
the listener. 

“Do you know, Craven, I’ve been 
thinking it over, and seems to me that if 
Granger ‘certified that check he didn’t 
do it for love. He must have gotten 
something.” 

The lawyer grunted. 

“Huh! Sure, and a big lot. It was 
worth it.” 

“What did he do with it, then?” asked 
Temple. 

Craven shrugged his shoulders. 

“T believe he has a wife,” suggested 
Temple. “Did you ever see her?” 

“No,” said the lawyer. 

“Is she extravagant?” 

The old bachelor grunted contemptu- 
ously. “What a question! They all are.” 

Temple began elaborating his idea. 
“You see, now, if we could establish 
that Granger has been spending or in- 
vesting big sums of money lately, it 
would help our case.” 

The cynical old lawyer walked across 
the room to light a cigar before he 
deigned to reply. 

“Your premise is all right, Temple,” 
he sneered, “but your conclusion is silly. 
Sure! We'll try to learn if he spent 
money, yes. But we wont waste time 
finding out if he spent it on his wife. 
The only trouble with you, Temple, is 
that you’re romantic.” 

A light dawned on the straightfor- 
ward financier. 

“T see,” he said. 

“Tt was a noble supposition on your 
part,” grinned the bachelor, “and hav- 
ing the marriage germ in your system 
it was to be expected. You haven’t a 
wife, so you naturally think the money 
would be spent on one. Granger has a 
wife, and naturally he spends it on 


somebody else. Each man turns to the ° 


thing he hasn’t got. 

“You bet your life we’ll hunt for the 
lady, but we wont hunt for her in West- 
field, N. J., where Granger lives, but in 
West Forty-third street, N. Y.” 

Temple nodded. 

“Perhaps you are right. When you go 
into town Monday, get the hunt started 
for the woman, will you?” 

“A good idea,” agreed Craven, 
“And this wife of Granger’s,” mur: 


mured Temple, half to himself. “Doubt- 
less she believes in him. They always do. 
Well, it’s something to have a wife to 
believe in one. He’s got the better of me 
there. I expect she’s working behind 
this plan to get his pardon, and some- 
where, praying for him—telling her 
God how innocent he is—waiting to get 
him vindicated, to have him come back 
to her an honest man.” 

There was a slight knock at the 
door, then it opened. Temple looked up. 

“Ah, Miss Dale, you are prompt,” 
he said with a smile. ‘Well, let’s to 
work,” 


CHAPTER VII 
THE PLAYTHINGS OF FATE 


For a month the financier and his 
secretary worked along side by side. 
She had found out nothing; he had 
found out a good deal. 

A subtle change had come about in 
the attitude of both, At first she had 
been business-like, hard, shrewd. This 
attitude pleased Craven immensely. 

“The only woman I ever saw who 
wasn’t a fool,” he commented more than 
once to Temple, much to his friend’s 
amusement. 

Then, as time went on, Temple be- - 
came more pleased and Craven less 
satished with the arrangement. Anna 
was a woman whose personality, no 
matter how she tried to suppress it, was 
bound to have a distinct effect upon all 
with whom she was thrown in contact 
for any length of time. Temple, the 
sensitive one, felt the effect first. 

“T don’t know how I ever got along 
without you, Miss Dale,” he said whim- 
sically at the end of the first ten days. 
“The time that Miss Graham was here 
seems almost a dream now. It’s marvel- 
ous to me how you have caught on, and 
how well you understand my business.” 

“Probably it’s because I take an in- 
terest in your business,” smiled the sec- 
retary, with that puzzling look which 
dazzled Temple always, because he 
could not make out what it meant. 

“Well,” he said “I think we’ll have to 
turn Miss Graham over to Craven when 
she comes back. I’m afraid I wont be 
able to give you up. I’ve never had a 
secretary like you before,” 
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Anna shook her head firmly. 

“You mustn't tempt me. That 
wouldn't be right,” she said. “When 
Miss Graham wants her position again, 
I must give it to her. I couldn’t steal a 
job, no matter how pleasant.” 

Temple smiled, then said with 
earnestness : 

“You’re right, Miss Dale. That’s the 
reason I like you; you’re so absolutely 
honest. You give me a feeling of secur- 
ity. I have a sense that all my business 
—all my affairs—are safe with you. 
This is a crucial time for me, you know. 
This is the time I really need a friend. 
I think you are that.” 

The secretary, her head turned away, 
was gazing out the window to where, 
just a mile off, the grim walls of the 
State Prison stood out, a blot on the 
landscape. At Temple’s words she 
turned. 

“You can count on me doing my 
duty, at any rate, Mr. Temple,” she said, 
with that same puzzling look that had 
baffled him so often. 

The man looked at her, disappointed. 
“At least Iam glad—as I am sure—that 
I can count on you for that, Miss Dale. 
Perhaps I was a fool to ask for more. 
I suppose in this world if another does 
his or her duty toward one, that is all 
one can expect.” 

“That is a good deal, don’t you 
think?” asked the secretary. “Some- 
times it isn’t altogether easy, you know, 
to do one’s duty. Duty is a queer word, 
and we all see it so many different ways. 
It leads us to do so many things, so 
many queer things, It must seem hard 
often, though we know we are right. 
I’ve known people to cheat and lie and 
pretend many things, because they 
thought it duty.” 

Temple laughed. 

“I expect there is something wrong 
with their heads, Miss Dale. People 
don’t cheat and lie and pretend in a 
sense of duty. They cheat and lie and 
pretend because they wish to. Let them 
call it what they please ; that’s why they 
do it.” 

The secretary flushed hotly ; her eyes 
sparkled. For the first time since he had 
known her, Temple saw her aroused, 
and he was moved, thrilled, as he had 
not been moved in years. 
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“That’s foolishness,” she exclaimed — 
hotly. “I know what I’m talking about. — 
I’ve known just such people, and they — 
were honest, square and fair themselves. 
Sometimes they did happen to do queer — 
things, but so long as they did them in 
the right motive, that is all any one ~ 
should ask. Am I not right?” 

“Perhaps,” agreed the man, doubt- — 
fully. “You know, I really believe you ~ 
wrong. But when you are so earnest — 
about it, I am nearly convinced against 
myself, Anyhow, I’m glad for the argu-— 
ment. It let me see some of the real 
you that you generally try to hide, 
Thanks!” 

Even in ten days the financier had 
begun to think more of his secretary in 
a personal way than he had ever thought 
of any woman. He was not the kind of 
man to whom women generally ap- 
pealed. He admired them, looked up to 
them in a way, reverenced them; but 


his early life had been given to his 


mother and to his work, so that, during 
the period when a man_ generally 
chooses his mate, Temple had been too 
busy to look for one. Later, he had not 
seen any that appealed. 

Society women in his own class he 
found tiresome, rather vapid. The col- 


lege woman had seemed to him all 
books and theories and high thoughts, ~~ 


with little practical knowledge of life. 
Temple at heart was romantic. He 

was an idealist, and hidden away in the 

back corner of his mind there had al- 


ways been the ideal that some time, 


somehow, among the real women of the 
world—the women who through toil 
and effort and self-sacrifice had learned 
the true value of work and love—he — 
would find the mate for himself. 

That same romance and intuition al- 
most had made him realize in the first 
few days that here was the woman for 
whom he long had sought unconsciously. 
She had everything to make her the 
proper mate for a strong, aggressive 
man. There was nervous force, ambi- 
tion, energy. There was beauty to hold 
him ; charm to make her presence a con- 
stant delight, while in those calm gray — 
eyes he could read a reserve force, a 
depth of feeling, a maternal instinct that 
promised wonders to a tired man seek- ~ 
ing for rest. 
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This impression of the first few days 
had grown with each hour stronger, 
until now, in less than two weeks, Tem- 
ple, while he would not have admitted 
it to another in the world, hugged 
to himself frankly the consciousness that 
for the first time in his life he was 
really in love. 

But this love, while it brought 
wonderful happiness, brought with its 
knowledge also misery. The intuition of 
the man told him here was the woman 
to whom her mate must bring clean 
hands and heart—not merely clean as 
they two knew them, but clean before 
all the world. 

There was wonderful pride in her 
poise and carriage—the pride of the 
woman who knows intuitively her real 
position in the world—a pride which 
could bring to her only the bitterest 
misery, so long as she had to feel 
ashamed for any one in whom she had 
an interest. : 

This it was that brought sorrow to 
Burton Temple. He had his wealth; he 
had his position; he felt that his hands 
were clean, but in the eyes of the world 
there rested over him a black cloud of 
suspicion. 

How could-he come to this woman 
and ask her to link her life with the man 
who any day might be called to stand 
in the prisoner’s dock charged with a 


shameful crime; to trust herself for: 


life to one who, the public believed, had 
shamefully abused a trust reposed in 
him—had betrayed a friend and through 
trickery had brought it about that an- 
other should suffer for his sin? 

During the long hours of more than 
one night Temple had fought it out 
with himself, and he knew that he 
would have to abide with the hard fate 
which circumstances had brought to 
him. But instead of repining, as a 
weaker man might have done, the 
thought of the difficulties ahead only 
brought strength to the fighter. 

There was all the more reason now 
for clearing his name. Not only was his 
reputation at stake, but now his whole 
happiness hung in the balance. He must 
prove that he was right, prove that he 
was honest, prove all over again that 
Robert Granger was a thief, so that he 
might win for his own this wonderful 


woman who, so unexpectedly, so acci- 
dentally, as he supposed, had come into 
his life. 

The final result of this recognition of 
the real state of his own feelings had 
been increased actively in the work 
against Granger. The reward to Cane, 
if he got the paper from Brady, had been 
increased to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars. The detective bureau had 
been promised a fabulous sum for proof 
that Granger had invested any large 
amount of money, or that he was 
tangled up with some woman besides 
his wife. 

Through all his business associations 
Temple worked to discover whether or 
not Granger had been a large purchaser 
of stock in any company. Every means 
that a daring, shrewd fighter could use 
Temple employed to the uttermost; but 
up to the present there had been no re- 
sult. 

The attitude of the woman did not 
worry the practical man as much as it 
might. The first thing to do he realized 
was to put himself in a position to go to 
her. Once he could fight for her, he 
knew that he could fight in a way that 
would be hard to resist. 

He had the common sense to realize 
his own advantages. His wealth, his po- 
sition, his name, all meant a great deal, 
and with a clean record he felt that he 
could take up the fight for this wonder- 
ful woman with a fair chance of suc- 
cess. 

And so, all unwittingly, Anna Gran- 
ger had become at once her husband’s 
dearest and greatest enemy. She, for 
his love, was here in Temple’s house, 
fighting desperately for some clew, some 
paper, something that would save the 
man she had married—the father of 
her children, whom she had never found 
any occasion to doubt that she loved. 

And Temple, for the love which he 
hoped to gain and which he had every 
reason to believe she had the right to 
give, was fighting with equal despera- 
tion and more skill to keep in prison’ 
as a branded thief the father of those 
children, for whose sake the woman had 
risked so much. 

Fate must have smiled at the little 
game of cross-purposes in which the 
two were engaged, but even a hard- 
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hearted fate should have trembled at the 
dangerous shoals so tragically close. 


CHAPTER VIII 
WHAT A REVENGE 


A month had passed since Anna Gran- 
ger had come into the home of her 
greatest enemy. What a month it had 
been! She had discovered nothing, All 
she knew was that if the worst should 
come to the worst she would be able to 
care for her boys, because, under the 
splendid tuition of the business man, 
she had developed into a secretary such 
as few financiers could boast. 

But as to getting the evidence to clear 
her husband’s name, she had accom- 
plished absolutely nothing. Everything 
on the contrary tended to show the 
high mindedness, the honesty and the 
fine character of Burton Temple. 

He had been considerate, easy, 
thoughtful of her comfort to a degree. 
On several days when she came down 
looking badly, as if she had had a 
sleepless night, he insisted and com- 
pelled her, against her will, to take a 
holiday. How ashamed it made her feel. 
for little did he know that her sleepless- 
ness came from sitting up all night to 
piece together letters which he had torn 
up and thrown away before she could 
read them. 

Everything that came into the house 
for him she saw. Every letter she read 
and reread carefully. No wonder she 
made so fine a secretary, for none in 
the same position ever worked half so 
hard. 

The first terrible shock of her ex- 
perience came when she found she did 
not hate him. For the first few days the 
thought of her husband, suffering in 
that prison so close at hand, had steeled 
her heart; but now, gradually, the per- 
sonality of the man she had come to 
fight, the tremendous energy of his 
nature, his fairness, his courage under 
fire, had had their effect. 

Unconsciously she found herself con- 
trasting this virile, splendid fighter with 
the gentle little man, who, in great 
crises, had always just fallen short. 
Most women through pity would have 
been drawn to the weaker, but Anna 


are 
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Granger was too big, too strong her- 
self, too great an admirer of courage 
to feel that influence. 

She had steeled herself to fight 
against the growing hold which she 
knew Temple was gaining over her, but 
she found out that the thought of her- 
husband was not sufficient. 

To keep herself to her duty she had 
to fall back unconsciously on the last re- 
serve of a woman’s_ strength—her 
mother love. 

The fight was now not to save the 
man in prison, but to clear the name of 
her boys; to send them out into the 
world without a handicap. Granger, the 
little man who always failed, had be- 
come a secondary consideration. 

The boys were the first thing and, all 
unconsciously, the woman was fighting 
not only to save her boys, but to save 
herself. They were her strong defense, . 
and, battling for their good name, she 
fought on blindly, desperately against 
a happiness that all the while was draw- 
ing closer to her. 

She did not realize this herself. She 
still believed herself fighting to save her 
husband, and in her heart she prided 
herself on the good battle she was 
waging. 

There was no question now of Tem- 
ple’s feelings. He loved—loved ardently, 
openly, and all about the place knew it. 
Craven even grudgingly admitted the 
fact to himself, excusing his own sur- 
render with the grunted comment: 
“Well, I guess it had to come sooner or 
later. Since it had to be some one, I’m 
glad it’s this one, and not a fool.” 

Mrs. Mason, stern, pure old Puritan 
that she was, saw and deplored the 
situation. She realized that Temple 
knew what he wanted, but she was keen 
enough also to see that Anna Granger 
did not yet understand the truth. 

And so the shrewd old New England 
woman determined to do her best to 
straighten out the situation; to keep 
Anna true to herself, true to her mis- — 
sion, and to punish Temple, ruthlessly 
if need be. 

In keeping with this plan, she talked 
constantly of the boys and of Robert, 
suffering up there in prison. The idea 
of the martyr husband and the helpless 
boys, who would soon be called on to 
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face the world with a blackened name, 
was never allowed to stay long from 
the mother’s mind. 

Mrs, Mason visited the boys at West- 
field, and brought back all the news to 
the mother, who could not leave her 
post. 

On the day just a month after the 
new secretary had taken her position, 
she was seated at her desk in the library 
awaiting anxiously for the return of 
Mrs. Mason from one of these visits. It 
was two hours after the time expected, 
and the mother’s heart was torn with 
anxious doubt. 

She felt sure that it must be scarlet 
fever at least that had kept Mrs. Mason 
so long, so when the door finally opened 
she sprang to her feet eagerly. But the 
smiling face of the older woman dis- 
armed her immediate fears. 

“What do you think?” 

“It’s Robbie’s cold. Is it better? Does 
the nurse make him wear his rubbers? 
How is Harold? Nothing really is the 
matter, is there?” 

The eager questions-came tumbling 
from the mother’s heart. 

“Both well and happy, and Harold's 
gained two pounds,” was the reply that 
brought a huge sigh of relief. 

“And the nurse? She’s all right ?” 

“Well—except for four hours when 
the boys locked her in the chicken house, 
she’s been having a fine time,” smiled 
Mrs. Mason. 

Anna laughed aloud with delight. 

“Oh, she wont mind the chicken 
house when she’s used to those boys. 
They locked their mother in once, and 
I had to spank the poor, little dears. 
Oh! but I am sick with longing for 
them.” 

Mrs. Mason patted her shoulder. 

“I know you are, dearie; but keep 
courage; you'll be going back to the 
children soon.” 

The secretary sighed, shaking her 
head sadly. . 

“T’ve found out nothing. I don’t be- 
lieve I ever will find out anything my- 
self against Mr. Temple.” 

In spite of her intention, her tone 
carried the idea of such complete con- 
viction that Mrs. Mason felt it was 
time to make a stand. 

“Even if you don’t find out anything, 


dear,” she said, with firmness, “you may 
be pretty certain that your husband will 
be cleared. Mr. Temple may be indicted 
any day, and everybody says the circum- 
stantial evidence is so strong he must be 
convicted. Your husband will be free.” 

Anna Granger walked across to the 
window and stood looking out there at 
the grim prison as she spoke next. 

“May be. I don’t know, but”—with 
increasing intensity—‘“I don’t want 
Robert cleared on circumstantial evi- 
dence. That’s not what I’m making this 
fight for. It’s public feeling that will 
bring Mr, Temple to trial. Public opin- 
ion, roused in Robert’s behalf. But I 
don’t want any sentimental vindication 
for the father of my boys. 

“T know what public opinion is. It’s 
in our favor now, yes; but it’s fickle. 
The sway of the press can make a man 
or break him. Just now it’s making 
Robert and breaking Mr. Temple. Who 
knows what the cry may be in a year 
or two! 

“I don’t want the honor of my child- 
ren’s name to hang by such a thread. 
Now it is all clamor, but after the 
clamor will come doubt, and doubt will 
remain. I want something else, some- 
thing tangible; I want the proof of 
Robert’s innocence in my hands.” 

The outburst somewhat reassured the 
stern old woman. She ventured on her 
last piece of news. 

“Can you guess why I was so late 
coming back?” she questioned. 

Anna shook her head. 

“T’ve been up to see Robert.” 

The wife started. 

ee 

But to Mrs. Mason it was a woeful 
,ack of real loving intensity in the tone. 
It dropped her so that she went on al- 
most lamely. 

“He’s looking pretty well. He’s keep- 
ing up. Of course, he’s frightfully nerv- 
ous from the strain and confinement. He 
asked all about you and the boys.” 

Anna had been listening with strained 
attention. 

“What—what did he say about my 
being here?” she asked at last. “At first 
I thought it better not to let him know 
what I was doing, but I did get him 
word a few days ago, and you told him 
clearly ?” 














“Yes, I told him dieatiy.” 
“You made him understand that I am 
in a position here to find out the truth 
that will convict a man who. has done 
this thing ?” insisted the wife. 

The older woman nodded reassur- 
ingly. 

“Yes; I told him that the next few 
days would bring out something to 
fasten the guilt where it belongs—”’ 

“Yes, yes,” cried Anna eagerly, “and 
what did he say?” 

Mrs. Mason hesitated. Her conscience 
would not let her tell less than all the 
truth, but still she longed for some way 
of putting it gently. 

“He”—she hesitated. “He turned 
white and said he didn’t want you to 
stay in this house. He wanted you to 
go back home. He said it didn’t look 
right, and he’d rather you’d be home 
with the boys than here in Temple’s 
house.” 

Anna smiled tenderly. 

“Poor fellow; he’s afraid it'll prove 
too hard for me. But [ll bring this 
crime home yet.” 

“They’re very good to ‘ine up there,” 
reassured Mrs. Mason. “They all feel he 
is up there through a miscarriage of 
justice, and that makes them treat him 
well. There’s talk now of pardon.” 

Anna, sorting over the mail on the 
desk, gave a slight start. Mrs. Mason 
turned. She saw the secretary holding, 
as if fascinated, an envelope in one 
corner of which .was printed “New 
York Detective Agency.” 

“Another,” muttered the secretary. 
“This is the third that has come this 
week, If only I could open them!” 

Mrs. Mason nodded. 

“Tt might be just what you want.” 

“Yes,” sighed Anna, “but I don’t 
dare. I gave him my word not to; but 
every act here is deceit so far as that 
goes. If I thought these letters would 
lead to my husband’s vindication I 
would read them. I’ve given myself to 
the lie. I have the right to read them,” 
she went on, crying aloud passionately 
for self-vindication; “but it’s not easy, 


Mrs. Mason.” 


The older woman sniffed. 

“Huh, I wouldn’t have any. compunc- 
tion. Remember what Mr. Temple has 
done to you and yours,” 
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Involuntarily Anna Granger shivered, 
“Yes, I try to remember,” she said, 
“T force myself to remember ; and when 
I can my heart hardens against him. I 
could do anything then, but”—her voice 
softened with the confession—‘‘it’s very 
strange. Now I always have to brin 

myself up with a deliberate effort. f 
don’t hate him intuitively any more, 
Mrs. Mason. I have to think to hate 
him. It’s the same attraction I felt when 

I saw him years ago. He’s a wonderful ~ 
man, a wonderful man,” she ended © 
softly. 

Mrs. Mason turned angrily. 

“Anna Granger, I think you’re out of 
your senses!” she exclaimed. “Have to % 
think to hate him! The idea! You ought 
to hate him without thinking. You must 
hate him!” 

She looked at Anna’s face, but paused 
a moment as a new idea struck her. 

“Anna’—the new idea made the 
voice of the older woman vibrate with 
eagerness—‘‘do you know, I have been 
thinking the strangest things?” ; 

The secretary, busy over her type- 
writer by this time, did not deign a 
reply, and the older woman continued: 

“Suppose, suppose he should come to 
love you,” she said in an awed tone, 

The woman at the typewriter stopped 
working abruptly. She looked up, an ex- 
pression almost of fear on her face. 

“Mrs. Mason,” she gasped. “Care! 
Mr. Temple care for me? Absurd!” 

Mrs. Mason came closer, until she 
stood just beside the desk, where Anna 
had to notice her. 

“Yes; but listen, Anna; listen! If he 
should learn to love you, and you mar- 
ried, and he thinking you Miss Dale! 
Oh !—” . 

The secretary looked up, angry now. 

“Mrs. Mason, that’s preposterous,” 
she exclaimed. 

“Ts it?” laughed the other. “I don’t 
think so. I know a heap more of human 
nature than you do, and I know Mr. 
Temple. I’ve seen his eyes follow you 
with the look that means but one thing. 
I know him and I know you, and if I 
were to choose the woman that would = 
appeal to his heart and soul, I’d choose 
you. Oh, Anna, if he should love you, 
what a revenge! Think of it, my child; 
what a revenge!” 
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And with her last triumphant excla- 
mation the older woman turned and 
marched, like one of Cromwell’s old 
Ironsides, out of the room. 

Anna Granger sat at the typewriter 
staring straight ahead. On her face was 
afi expression that mingled fear and 
anxiety, but, back of it, without her 
knowing, a tremendous longing. 

“What a revenge!” she murmured 
to herself. “What a revenge!” 

And then, not knowing why she did 


it, she suddenly leaned forward over the' 


machine, to bury her head on her arms. 


CHAPTER IX 
MORE LIGHT ON GRANGER 


Craven, ordinarily the cool, collected 
lawyer, was pacing up and down the 
library excitedly. 

“We'll get it! By George, we'll get it 
yet!” he exclaimed. “I tell you, we’re 
going to get this fellow, Temple, and 
get him right!” 

Temple, scarcely less excited, was 
eagerly reading a letter from the New 
York Detective Bureau. 

“Listen! It does sound as if we will,” 
he declared, as he ran over again the 
patagraph in the letter: 

“Mr. Cane reports to us that he has 
gotten track of the letter which you 
seek. He saw it only for a moment on 
the file, and then was called away by 
Mr. Brady before he had a chance to 
get it. The letter was from Granger, 
and Mr. Cane thinks it is just what you 
wish. If he secures the letter he will 
communicate at once with you.” 

“T wonder what it is,” muttered Tem- 
ple. 

Craven was rubbing his hands with 

joy. 
“One thing you may be sure of,” he 
exclaimed, “‘Cane would never have 
made such an encouraging report unless 
it was something of the highest import- 
ance. That young fellow is a wonder. 
I went by the Detective Agency myself. 
They told me they had written you, and 
I left instructions if Cane got the letter 
to come up here at once. They said that 
théy were also on the track of other in- 
formation, and would let you know the 
instant they secured it.” 

Temple looked at his watch, 


’ 


“There are two more things. You are 
sure he'll bring it?” 

“Sure,” agreed Craven, and he walked 
over to lay his hand on his friend’s 
shoulder. 

“T tell you, old man, I’m glad for this. 
You may be indicted any day now. 
Brady will go on the stand and perjure 
himself.” 

“He’d perjure somebody else if he 
could invent the crime,” agreed Temple 
bitterly. 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Craven. ‘‘As long 
as Granger remains in prison it reflects 
on him and the light hurts his eyes. 
He’s got to get Granger out, and unless 
we have clinching truth, his evidence 
will be. too strong for you. We’ve got to 
get a knock-out piece of evidence.” 

The entrance of the butler broke in 


‘on their talk. 


“A letter for you, sir, brought by 
messenger,” he said, presenting an en- 
velope, which Temple seized eagerly. 

“From the detective,” he exclaimed, 
as the butler closed the door after him. 

“Read it,” Craven blurted out. 

And Temple, tearing open the envel- 
ope, read hastily : 

“We have discovered the woman for 
whom party has spent large sums of 
money, dating from time party is sup- 
posed to have received funds. Her name 
is Rose Franchon. Party spent a great 
deal of money on her, but large part of 
money was invested in New York Cen- 
tral. Securities are held in party’s own 
name, but the dividend order makes the 
dividend payable to the woman. 

“We are preparing other evidence and 
expect to have something of great im- 
portance soon. Hoping our work has 
been satisfactory, and that we shall soon 
be able to give you everything you de- 
sire. Very truly.” 


Craven rubbed his lean jaw with ap- 
preciation. 

“You know,” he said, “I’m beginning 
to like this fellow Granger. What a 
slick pup he is. Eighty thousand dollars 
in New York Central, and the dividend 
only to the woman. Kept a big, stout 
rope on his benefaction. By Jove! that’s 
strong, but it isn’t a clincher. It don’t 
clear you, Temple. It looks good, but 
it’s got to do more than look good.” 

Temple leaned back in his chair lux- 
uriously. 

“T think the luck’s beginning to turn, 








Craven,” he said. “And do you know, 
I have a queer idea that my new secre- 
tary is responsible? We began to get 
along just as soon as she came.” 

“Yes,” agreed Craven, grudgingly, 
“she is a capable woman. You'll miss 
her common sense and good business- 
like ways.” 

Temple was staring away into space. 

“Eh!” he said, coming back with a 
start. Then he laughed. 

“Yes, I shall miss her common sense 
and business-like ways.” Next, after a 
pause, he added softly, “Never married, 
did you, Craven?” 

“Still sane, thank you,” was the con- 
temptuous retort, but Temple did not 
heed. 

“Neither have I,” he said. “Pair of 
old fools, we are. You know, Craven, 
that girl has beautiful hair. I like a 
woman, Craven, that has a soft, earnest 
voice, don’t you?” 

Craven looked up with disgust. 

“What the thunder are you getting 
at?” he exclaimed. 

“Getting at?’ laughed Temple. “I 
don’t know, Craven; I hope I’m getting 
happiness. But there’s one thing I will 
tell you. If this case turns out right, 
and my name is cleared, I am going to 
be married. Provided the finest woman 
in all the world will have me, Craven,” 
he added tenderly. 

The old lawyer stood staring, with 
eyes and mouth. wide, when the door 
opened quietly and the low, musical 
voice of the secretary said: 

“Are you ready for me to take your 
Ictters, Mr, Temple?” 


CHAPTER X 


TREADING DANGEROUS GROUND 
“Work? Who wants to work? I 
don’t.” 


Temple leaned back in his chair, 
smiling up at the secretary. 

“But, Mr, Temple, I must earn my 
salary,” she protested. 

Craven had gone and the two were 
alone in the library. 

Temple dismissed the argument with 
a large wave of his hand. 

“You earn it. You earn it by making 
me happier ; making me stronger ; mak- 
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ing me braver. Besides, if you insist on 
limiting your duties to the grinding 
tick of that typewriter, I'll let you do 
twice as much to-morrow.” 


“Come, let’s take a day off. Good-by, — 
conscience; who cares? To-morrow the 7 


deluge! Who cares?” 

He ended with a laugh and a mock 
heroic gesture, defying the world. 

Anna caught the spirit of his mood. 

“There is a kind of fascination im 
standing on the brink of eternity and 
stopping to dance a highland fling, isn’t 
there?” she agreed. 

Temple moved over to the fireplace 
where, standing with his hands behind 
him and his back to the blaze, he 
smiled down on her. 

“There’s a fascination in everything,” 
he said. “Everything superlative. The 
biggest gambler, the boldest, daring, 
colossal impertinence—like your fling 
on the brink of eternity—that’s what 
draws us, fascinates us.” 

Anna was looking at him, her eyes 
widened. 

“You are the first man I’ve known 
who feels that,” she said softly, with 
sympathy and admiration. 

Temple smiled genially. 

“Well, all my women acquaintances 
don’t subscribe to it, either.” 

Anna had let herself go. The sympa- 
thetic bond between her and Temple, 
which had always asserted itself when 
she was not on guard, now drew her, 


stronger than ever. She was as one with 4 
this man; her heart, her mind, her feel- 
ings responded intuitively to the play of | 


his mind and emotions. It was so hard 
to draw back consciously from the keen 
delight that an unrestrained talk with 
him always brought. True to her nature, 
she drifted straight up to the dangerous 
brink. 

os 
things ; great deeds, big hearts, big na- 
tures. I can’t stand pettiness.” 

Temple nodded. 

“You're right; neither in man nor 


woman. What was it you were going to | 


say the other day? You took me back 
twelve years, then you dropped me ab- 
ruptly when Craven entered.” 

Anna smiled. 

“Oh, I was only going to recall the 
times when we used to meet downtown, 










she exclaimed, “it is the big ~ 
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You see, I have a good memory for 
faces.” 

“Have you?” exclaimed the man 
eagerly. He was all smiles, but Anna 
dropped him with the casual remark: 

“Yes, I passed our old elevator-boy 
on the street last year..I knew him, too, 
though it had been twelve years since I 
had seen him. It was he called my atten- 
tion to you.” 

Temple’s look was rueful as he nod- 
ded appreciation of her cleverness. 

“You win, Miss Dale. But that was it. 
I recall it all now. It was in the Ex- 
change Building. And one day—one day, 
coming down in the elevator—I was 
- just worried to death; my mind in a 
frightful state—I found you looking at 
me, and I looked directly into your 
eyes.” He looked at her now with a 
smile serious and tender. “It was like 
bathing one’s face in a pool of spring 
water after a hot day,” he ended, softly. 

It was all so vivid before Anna, too, 
that she spoke without thinking. 

“You did look worried.” 

The man’s quick gasp of joy made 
her realize her mistake. 

“You recall it!” he cried. “I can’t 
tell you how glad that makes me. I 
couldn’t get you out of my mind. You 
see, I never did get you out of my mind. 
Some faces stay with us. Yours stayed.” 

Realizing her danger, Anna moved 
quickly toward her machine. But Tem- 
ple was not the man to be put off. He 
followed her gently, but certainly firmly. 

“You were talking about your ideal 
man, Miss Dale. What is he? I’d like 
to hear.” 

His tone was serious, with an under- 
current of eagerness. 

Anna felt the power of his mood and 
once more recklessly she yielded. 

“My ideal man? Well, he must be like 
a buoy at sea, firmly anchored to the 
bottom, but taking the surface as he 
finds it; sailing with the waves, not 
braced against them, and only seeming 
to drift. You understand? Never float- 
ing with the current. How’s that?” she 
ended with a smile. 

Temple, watching her, felt her mood 
reacting through his. 

“That’s good,” he said earnestly. 

“And your ideal woman?” asked 


Anna. 














Temple smiled in turn. 

“T don’t think-there’s so much differ- 
ence, do you. A little lighter dancing on 
the surface, a little less anchor rope.” 

Anna smiled up at him. 

“T thank you, for my sex,” she said. 

Love-making did not come easy to 
Temple. He knew what he wanted, but 
he did not know just how to go about 
getting it. So he over-maneuvered. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I believe. in 
women, The man who does not believe 
in women, who ‘has no use for women,’ 
does so through a littleness in himself. 
Don’t you agree?” 

Anna did agree eagerly. 

“T’m glad to hear you say that,” she 
said. “You may be sure of one thing— 
a man will get from a woman only what 
he looks for, no matter how much more 
there may be to her. The man who 
expects a great deal may be disap- 
pointed, but at least he’ll get more than 
had been in the woman before. His call- 
ing for it will create it. The woman will 
try to become what he thinks she is.” 

Temple nodded in agreement. 

“T wonder if that’s why so many 
marriages fail— because the man 
doesn’t call for the best?” 

The woman, arguing for her sex, met 
the point with a-nod of agreement. 

“The husband turns to business,” 
she said, “and Heaven has made an- 
other mismatch. It’s the old truism. 
Love is everything to a woman, when 
a man’s real things are work and am- 
bition.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” declared Tem- 
ple hotly. ““A man who says that is fool- 
ing himself. A man has turned to work 
nine times out of ten to make him for- 
get the disillusion and disappointment 
in the real thing—love. After a time he 
comes to believe the pretense.” 

“But a woman never does,’ added 
Anna softly. 

Temple drew a long breath before 
the plunge he was about to take. 

“Neither do all men, Miss Dale,” he 
said earnestly. “I am disappointed, but 
I am not disillusioned, for I expect to 
find her. I have been waiting how many 
years? Never mind, I’ve dreamed of 
her and I’ve waited with so much prep- 
aration I should know her when I find 
her, shouldn’t I? I need her—want her.” 


? 


* 









He was bending over the typéwriter 
desk, looking straight down into the 
eyes, upturned, haltf-frightened, to his, 
and his meaning was very plain. With 
an effort that strained every atom of 
her will to make, Anna drew away. 
Her laugh, light, almost hysterical, 
jarred his mood cruelly. 

“Your ideal woman. Think what a 
finished pedestal you have for her to 
stand on! It would be a terrible strain, 
Mr. Temple, for any woman,” she 
jeered. 

Jarred, rebuffed, but still determined, 
Temple tried a fresher tack. 

“It’s only in a general way I’ve es- 
tablished her qualities,” he said with 
assumed lightness. “But what must 
this ideal creature of yours have -in 
the way of qualities, Miss Dale?” 

“Oh, he must have’—then Anna 
stopped abruptly. She had parried one 
assault. Could she withstand another? 

With an effort she made herself 
think who she was, who he was, and 
turning for strength she glanced out 
the window to where those grim prison 
walls stood, a terrible warning. Then at 
last she spoke cruelly, deliberately. 


“He must have honor above all 
things.” 
The blow went home. Temple 


winced. It was too terribly plain what 
the woman meant. But then the head of 
the man came up proudly. He was hurt, 
but he loved her, even though she could 
not believe in him. Finally he bent over 
the desk again to speak in a concen- 
trated tone that compelled her atten- 
tion. 

“I have nothing to say at this mo- 
ment, Miss Dale. I ask you to be for- 
bearing, to withhold your judgment for 
a little while longer. [ am sorry you are 
like the rest—you can’t trust me with- 
out proof. How I should love to know 
that you could trust me, merely because 
it is me! But no matter. I hope—I hope 
from the truest place in my soul, to 
have something to say to you very soon. 
Then, Miss Dale,” his voice choked 


with emotion, ‘“then—” 

She turned, but before she could 
speak or before he could continue, the 
wild jangling of the telephone bell 
broke the thread of their strained emo- 
tion, 
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With her hands clinched to keep her- 


self controlled, the woman went to the a 


telephone. 

An excited voice at the other end 
startled her. 

“This is Markley & Markley, Mr. 
Temple’s attorneys. Get him to the 
"phone at once.” 

She handed the receiver to Mr. Tem- 
ple, and her own heart seemed to stop 
beating as she heard him exclaim ex- 
citedly : 

“Indicted? You say I am indicted?” 


CHAPTER XI 
WE'VE GOT THE GOODS 


For a minute Anna Granger sat there 
stunned. As in a daze she heard the ex- 
cited talk at Temple’s end of the wire, 
She heard the particulars as he repeated 
them. 

The grand jury had just returned an 
indictment against him for complicity 
in the matter of the wrecking of the 
Gotham Trust and the overcertification 
of the check for seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars, drawn by Cornelius Brady. 

A warrant had been issued for his 
arrest. She heard him arranging with 
Markley over the wire for bail. That 
brought her to her senses. Bail! 

Temple would get bail. He would not 
know a prisoner’s cell. He would not . 
even go to court until the time came 
to face his charge. 

The difference between his case and 
the case of Robert, her husband, came 
home acutely. Robert had known a 
prisoner’s cell. There he now was. She 
had only to turn and glance out the 
window to see those grim prison walls 


‘which held her husband. And she had — 


been listening to this man! She. had 
been moved by this man! 

Almost with a gasp of horror she 
faced it—she loved this man who had 
sent her husband, the father of her 
boys, to prison for his crime. 

The picture of Robert came up before 
her. Robert, the meek little man, who 
always failed; and Temple, the great, 
strong man of brain and vitality, who 
forced success. 

How could she compare them ? Quick: 
ly she had to bring the thought of her 
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boys to back up the iimage of her hus- 
and make the comparison more 
air. 

But the knowledge of this could only 
make her the more bitter. She saw her 
duty, and-her own weakness forced her, 
for safety, to rush to extremes. Yes, 
she would fight! She would do her 
diity! She would save the name of her 
children! How fortunate it was that 
that telephone beil had rung! 

Temple’s changed manner helped her. 
He hung up the receiver with a bang 
and turned to her, a sneering smile on 
his lips. It was no longer the big, ten- 
der gentleman she saw. This was a 
fighter—bitter, sneering, determined. 
Every faculty roused, every ounce of 
his power concentrated for this one 
effort, which meant the ruining of her 
children’s future. 

“Well, Miss Dale, the time has come. 
You'll have the chance to see whether 
or not I am a thief. They’re going to 
plit me in the dock, Miss Dale—con- 
front me with the dirty little thief Gran- 
ger—put my record for honesty and 
honor in the balance against the word 
of a thief; make me face that lying 
Brady!” 

He turned and shook his arm fiercely 
toward the hard lowering walls that 
showed through the window only too 
cleatly. “I’ll send him back up there 
for his fifteen years. They think they 
have beaten me, but I’ve just begun 
to fight. We'll see.” 

“When will it be?” the woman asked. 
Her tone was curiously hard, metallic; 
but in the excitement the man did not 
notice it. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “It can’t be 
long delayed. I only hope—but never 
mind what I hope—but we'll see.” 

“Yes, that’s right; we'll see,” the 
woman cried in accord. 

Then the man’s mood changed ab- 
tuptly. An expression of disgust, of 
bitter shame, showed on his face. 

“This is awful!” he exclaimed. “Ter- 
rible! Think of me in a prisoner’s dock, 
With nothing safe! Can a man work 
and slave, struggle honestly, for no oth- 
er reward than this? 

“T have worked like a man. I’ve 
fought my way up from the bottom. 
I’ve made my name respected ; my pow- 


twitching 


er feared. Aiid then, because the sneak- 
ing little thief lies about me, I must 
go down there for the time being dis- 
graced; a felon in the public eye, to 
fight for the honor that I never have 
tarnished. It’s terrible! A shameful 
commentary !”’ 

Craven entered the room hurriedly. 
His eyes were dancing, his hands 
with excitement. Temple 
looked up before he could speak. 

“T’ve been indicted, Craven,” he said. 

The old lawyer laughed a snarling 
laugh of triumph. 

“Indicted!” he sneered. “What do 
we care for indictments? Come on! 
Cane’s- outside. He’s got the goods!” 

“Got the goods!” 

Temple sprang to his feet blazing 
with excitement. ‘““You mean—” 

Craven slapped his hands together 
gleefully. 

“Yes, that’s what I mean. He’s got 
‘em, boy; he’s got ’em! And we're 
going to win. Come on!” 

He clapped his arm about Temple’s 
shoulder and literally dragged his 
friend from the room. 

Behind them Anna Granger sat at 
her desk, a terrible fear at her heart. 

“Got the goods,” she murmured. “I 
wonder what that means? Got the 
goods!” 


CHAPTER XII 
CONSIGNED TO THE FLAMES 


Five minutes, ten minutes passed and 
still Anna sat at her desk in the big, 
silent library, puzzling, wondering, fear- 
ful. What had occurred? She knew 
something momentous was going on 
outside, but what it was, or just how it 
affected her and her work, she could 
not guess. 

Only she knew it was something of 
vital importance to Temple ; something 
which made him feel that he had won. 

The thought of that made her shiver. 
If he had won, she-had lost. In her 
heart she knew that she had lost more 
than merely the game which she had 
come to play; she had lost more than 
her husband’s freedom; she had lost 
her children’s good name—and she had 
lost her own happiness, 
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Before she could formulate all this 
in her mind Craven entered hurriedly. 
He was more excited than she had ever 
seen him. He paced to and fro, mutter- 
ing to himself and now and then rub- 
bing his hands with joy. 

Then he moved over to the desk, 
fumbled with the papers, and finally, 
as if too nervous to work, walked to the 
fireplace. Anna looked at him furtively. 

“Mr. Craven, what does ‘get the 
goods’ mean?” 

“Tt means a lot in this case,” he 
snapped. 

She leaned forward over her desk, 
the better to hear his words. 

“Tt is something of importance, 
something to do with this case here?” 

Craven nodded. 

“Something! It’s everything,” he 
snapped. “It’s the case!” 

With a desperate effort the woman 
shook down the cry that rose in her 
throat. Craven was too excited to no- 
tice. She was afraid to ask more, for 
fear she might betray herself, and so 
forced her hands to the keys of her 
machine. 

Then Temple came in, as eager and 
joyous as Craven. She looked up at him, 
and his face told her that he had won. 

“Miss Dale, will you leave us just 
for a moment? Mr. Craven and I have 
to discuss some business.” 

She rose obediently, 
walked from the room. 

Temple turned eagerly to Craven. 

“Tt’s all right,” he cried. “It’s all 
right, Craven! It’s Granger’s own letter. 
Cane got Granger’s own letter. See!” 

He held up a letter, torn in pieces 
and pasted on another sheet of paper. 

“They had torn it up, but Cane 
found it pieced together. He found it 
in an old file just to-day.” 

“Yes, yes,’ cried Craven, eagerly; 
“go on.” 

“T’m trying to explain to you what 
a narrow escape we had,” continued 
Temple. “Brady tore up the letter, then 
Cane told him somebody wanted him 
on the ’phone outside. When Brady 
went Cane grabbed the pieces, saw they 
were what he wanted and hurried out 
of the office.” 

Craven interrupted him with an im- 
patient gesture. 


turned and 





“Hang it, man, that’s all right. I 
don’t care how Cane got it. The fact 
that he got it—that’s what we want. 
Let’s read the letter again. Here, let 
me read it.” 

' He grabbed the sheet from Temple’s 
hand and read aloud, exultantly: 


“Dear Mr. Brapy :” 
“That’s Mr. Brady himself, you see.” 


“Your letter in regard to certifying 
check for seven hundred thousand to be 
drawn on Gotham Trust received. Also 
your proposition to writer noted.” 


“Tguess that’s plain enough,” laughed 
Temple. 
Craven nodded and went on: 


“If Temple refuses to certify an old 
friend’s check, I wont. I'll accept your 
proposition. I will certify the check. You 
are to make good with the funds by the 
twenty-eighth, and I am to receive for 
said services the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars. Send the check in the 
morning and it will go through O. K. in 
spite of Temple. 

“Very truly yours, 
“ROBERT GRANGER.” 


“We've got him! we’ve got him!” 
cried Temple with fierce exultation. 

Craven nodded eagerly. 

“Yes, we've got Granger, and we've 
got you cleared!” 

The two friends clasped hands with 
a joy almost solemn in its intensity. 

“What a fool he was to put it in 
writing,” said Temple, as he sat down. 

Craven smiled. 

“Huh! I guess he wanted the agree- 
ment covered in writing. That’s im- 
portant, you know. He did the job. He 
wanted to be sure of getting his money 
for it. Well, we wont need that infor- 
mation about the New York Central 
stock and the woman, now. This is 
enough.” 

Temple smiled in agreement. 

“Sure; no use in rubbing it in.” 

“Well, this thing has got to be locked 
up; you can’t take chances with this, 
Your good name is there.” 

Temple arose and walked over to 
Craven, then he paused. 
“Hang it! As usual I have forgotten 

my combination. Call Miss Dale.” 

The secretary answered, all atten- 
tion. Apparently she was as calm, as 
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business-like, as ever. Neither of the 
men could guess the way her nerves 
were tingling or the storm of emotion 
raging back of those quiet eyes. 

“As usual I forgot the combination, 
Miss Dale,” said Temple; “and I must 
lock up this letter. It is of vital impor- 
tance.” 

The secretary bowed. She could not 
_ trust herself to speak, and, walking over 
quickly, unlocked the safe. Temple put 
the letter inside and closed and locked 
the safe himself. Then he rose, smiling. 

“We win, Miss Dale,” he said with a 
light laugh. “We win.” 

Then his voice became serious once 
more. 

“T want to talk to you a little later,” 
he said. “Come, Craven, Markley’s man 
is outside, and we have to sign some 
papers to send down by him.” 

Happy as schoolboys, the two walked 
out of the room, leaving the secretary 
beside the safe. 

When the door had closed, Anna 
Granger stood beside the safe fighting 
with herself. What should she do? That 
letter was vital. Probably it meant her 
husband’s freedom, her children’s good 
name. 

For an instant she balanced them 
against Temple, then the maternal in- 
stinct won. She turned, dropped on her 
knees and rapidly worked the combi- 
nation of the safe. 

The big door swung back. She 
reached in and drew out the letter. Still 
on her knees, she raised it so that the 
light from the window fell across her 
shoulder. 

The letters danced at first so that she 
could not make them out. Then slowly, 
as she watched, they steadied them- 
selves and straightened out into deadly 
lines of damning guilt. 

Twice she read it through, before the 
awful significance of it all came home 
to her. Then a gasping cry, which could 
not be stifled, seemed to tear its way out 
from her heart. It was all so plain now! 
Her husband was a thief. This man was 
an honest, honorable man. 

She had failed; and lastly was the 
awful thought of her children. They 
were the children of a thief. They 
would be branded through life. 

Every bit of mother love surged up 


into fierce rage. Before she knew what 
she was doing she had risen and rushed 
to the fireplace. The blaze there beck- 
oned, mocked, taunted her. She crum- 
pled the letter up and thrust it into the 
very heart of the fire, holding it there 
until her hands scorched. 

The blaze, with a sudden leap, rose 
more mockingly than ever, carrying 
with it all evidence of Robert Granger’s 
guilt. She saw the ashes fall apart. 
Finally, with an effort she raised her- 
self to her feet and turned away. 

The gaping doors of the opened safe 
were before her. As in a dream she 
walked over, closed them and locked 
the combination. Now, with her back 
again to the safe, she looked about the 
room. Her eyes inevitably sought the 
fireplace. The flames danced mockingly, 
laughing at her. 

At last an awful horror rose, seized 
her heart and swept over her, gripping 
her whole being. She began to know, 
and gasping at the awful baseness of 
what she had done, she staggered to- 
ward the door. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE STANDARD FOR A MAN 


“How is Miss Dale?” Temple asked 
the question solicitously. 

Mrs. Mason hesitated before she an- 
swered, with some little embarrass- 
ment: 

“She’s feeling better. I’ve been talk- 
ing to her, and I think she will be able 
to come down soon.” 

Temple nodded, relieved. : 

“I’m glad of that. I have something 
to say to her. Besides, we must have 
that safe opened, and as usual I have 
forgotten my combination. There is a 
letter in there which must go to New 
York to-night.” 

“Yes, she said something about open- 
ing the safe for you,” agreed Mrs, Ma- 
son. “I think she will be down.” 

Temple walked over to his desk and 
sat down, completely relieved. Life 
looked very bright to him just then. 
With the proof of his innocence safely 
locked, as he supposed, in the safe, and 
the woman whom he loved in the house 
apparently merely waiting to be asked 
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to become his wife, there was nothing 
to cloud his joy. 

It was true that Miss Dale, for the 
moment, was ill, but that seemed only 
a temporary indisposition. He had come 
into the library that afternoon to find 
her in a half fainting condition. At that 
time he had wanted the letter from the 
safe, because it must be taken down to 
his lawyers and be shown to the Dis- 
trict Attorney as soon as possible. He 
had suggested opening the safe to Miss 
Dale, but she had pleaded a headache, 
so he let her go until the evening. 

He wanted to get out the letter, but 
what was more important even, he 
wanted to talk to her. The dream of his 
life, he felt, was about to be realized. 
He loved; he felt that he was loved, 
and by a woman so strong, so true, so 
wonderful in every way that it was 
hard for him to realize completely his 
good fortune. 

It all made him very tender in his 
attitude toward life in general and all 
those about him. It even made him for- 
give Mrs. Mason for that continued dis- 
trust in which he felt she had held him 
ever since the trouble began. It was this 
mood that caused him to speak now as 
he did: 

“Mrs. Mason, I know in the past 
that you have taken the general opinion 
with regard to me, and it has hurt me; 
so now I am all the more proud that 
I can come to you and say that I have 
ample evidence to prove I am not guilty 
of the fault, the crime for which I am 
indicted—to say to you my honor is 
to-day as clean as it was when I started 
in the business world. 

“A man’s honor means much to him, 
Mrs. Mason. His business honor shouid 
be to him what honor in another way is 
to a woman; and in a few days I can 
vindicate my honor to the world. I can 
feel there is justice in the world. 

“Too many people believe that men 
in the high places of business lose their 
sense of honor. That is not so, Mrs. 
Mason. There are men—big men, with 
great interests—who hold steadfastly to 
the honor of their birthright. 

“T want your respect, Mrs. Mason; I 
want the respect and the belief of the 
public, and I am going to prove that I 
have the right to both,” 
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During the speech Mrs. Mason had © 
listened with mingled feelings. She — 
knew the truth. She had carried Anna, 
half fainting from that room, and in a 
hysterical outburst, after they had 
reached a place of safety, Robert Gran- 
ger’s wife had told her what she had 
done. 

Mrs. Mason knew Temple was innno- 
cent; she knew Granger was a thief; 
she knew that all proofs had been de- 
stroyed and. that nothing so far as she 
could see, could save the innocent man 
from suffering. All this made her awk- 
ward and strained as she took Temple’s 
offered hand. 

“You have my respect, Mr. Temple. 
I congratulate you, sir.” 

“Good!” he exclaimed briskly, as her 
hand dropped. “Now, then, when Miss 
Dale comes down let me know at once, 
please. I must go talk to Craven.” 

He had scarcely left the room when 
the door on the other side opened and 
Anna Granger entered. How. differently 
she was from that morning ! How white, 
nervous, utterly dejected, she dragged 
herself on. The full awfulness of what 
she had done was tugging at her heart. 

She had saved her children, yes! 
They could go out into the world clear; 
yes! Her husband would be free; yes! 
All this was true. She would go back 
to the little home in Westfield and take 
up again the life which she had left. 
But she would go back the wife of a 
thief, the mother of a thief’s children; 
and she would live out that life knowing 
that she had sent an honest man, a no- 
ble man, the man she loved, to prison. 

The prospect was almost too terri- 
ble, and yet it was there. She could not 
get away from it. And, what was worse, 


_she had to face that man whom she had 


wronged and tell him. 

She knew she could expect no help 
from Mrs. Mason. With that queer 
twist of New England conscience, the 
stern old Puritan could see but one side 
—the duty of a mother to her children. 
It was Anna’s duty, she thought, to 
save her children; to clear their name. 
Let other things happen as they might. 

The sight of the woe-begone face 
aroused Mrs. Mason to immediate ac- 
tion. “I have something for you, dear,” 
she said brightly. 
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Anna léekéd tp in dull fashion. 

“Ves ?” 

From het pocket Mrs. Mason drew a 
letter, out of which she took two en- 
closures. 

“They just came in a few minutes 
ago from the boys. They sent them to 
me, as I told them—one from Robert, 
one from Harold.” 

With a wan smile the mother took the 
letters. 

“This is Harold’s,” she said, opening 
one. “His writing isn’t as good as Rob’s 
yét, is it? But”—with a mother’s par- 
donable pride—“it is very good for 
seven.” 

Mrs. Mason nodded, smiling, then 
listened with delight as the mother read 
aloud : 

“Dear MortHer: 

“When are you coming home? I am 
well. I hope you are well. I had a 
stomachache. The cat had _ kittens. 
They’re small. Are you coming home 
next week? Robbie says he is going 
to be President. He says any boy can. 
He’s been it every day this week. 
Wont you please make Robbie not be 
President all the time? He let me be 
Vice-President, but that’s no fun. 
am well. When are you coming home? 

“Very respectfully, your son, 
“HAROLD GRANGER.” 

The mother stopped to draw a long, 
sobbing breath. 

“And what.does Robbie’s letter say ?” 
broke in Mrs. Mason, quickly. 

Mother-love was the thing the old 
woman had to depend on, and she was 
determined to use it to the utmost. 

With a sorrowful pride in her voice, 
the mother began to read: 

“My Dear Moruer: 

“Do not worry. Everything is all 
tight. Harold had the stomachache, but 
that’s all right, too. Harold misses you 
when we go to bed, but I don’t, not 
until after Harold’s got to sleep. 

“Your son, 
“Rospert GRANGER, No. 2.” 

“He signed it ‘Robert Granger 2,’ the 
second,” half sobbed the mother. “Oh, 
my boys, my boys! What can I do for 
them? I have failed. I’ve got to go home 
aid take thein their father’s name, a 
mark of disgrace. 

“Oh, Robert! Robert! I believed in 
you. How coitld I have been so mistaken 
in a man? I knew there was something 
lacking in his nature, but I thought 


theré were fine things there, tee. I 
thought that underneath his gentle- 
hess—” 

She paused, a mingled expression of 
pity and disgust coming on her face. 

“And it was all false, petty—selling 
his honor, his sons’ good name, for 
money. 

“There was no excuse. We had 
enough to live on. He should have 
known me well enough to know I would 
tather have worn rags—rather have 
worked to feed the boys.” 

Mrs. Mason thought it was time to 
interfere. 

“Tt’s been just a terrible mistake, 
dearie,”* she said. 

The wife nodded wearily. 

“Yes, perhaps; but if he had been 
man enough to come and tell me that 
he had been tempted. Instead, he must 
offer the plea of a martyr—fool me— 
lie to me! I can’t stand a lying man.” 

“After all, I suppose he’s no worse 
than a good many men,” ventured Mrs. 
Mason. 

The wife made an angry, impatient 
gesture. 

“No worse than a good many! Per- 
haps not! I don’t know many men, but 
there is one I know. I am not judging 
Robert by a general standard. I am 
condemning him by the standard I held 
before us when I married him. He knew 
it. That was the man I married. Honor! 
And he let himself be married to me!” 

“That’s right. You can’t put your 
standard too high, dear,’ agreed the 
older woman. 

“No, it’s not only against my stand- 
ard I balance him,” declared the wife 
solemnly, “I weigh him against one who 
is my standard’s standard.” 

Mrs. Mason stepped back. She showed 
amazement, pity, almost terror. 

“Mr. Temple! You have learned to 
care for him?” she gasped. 

A moment’s pause, and Anna tried to 
deny weakly. 

“No, no, I haven’t. I wont give in to 
that. But there’s Robert; the boys; my 
husband; all need me more than ever. 
I must be the head of the family now.” 

The stern old Puritan nodded her 
head in acquiescence. To her narrow, 
unbending, short-sighted code there was 
but one thing to do. 
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“It is your duty, Anna,” she said 
sternly, “it’s no excuse. Robert did this 
dreadful thing for you and the boys, 
and that’s what you must think of.” 

The wife drew her hand across her 
face bitterly. 

“Yes, I must think. I must tell him,” 
she said with sudden determination. 

And, as if in answer to her wish, 
Temple suddenly entered the room. 

Mrs. Mason, with a terrified look 
from one to the other, hurried out, 
leaving the two together. 


CHAPTER XIV 
WHEN A WOMAN’S IN LOVE 


Temple came to Anna eagerly. “You 
have heard,” he said, “the tide has 
turned.” 

Anna nodded acquiescence without 
speaking, and Temple continued. “Yes, 
the proof I have been waiting for is in 
my hands now. It is safe. I am cleared.” 

He threw his head up proudly, then 
his voice suddenly softened as he took a 
step toward her. 

“T asked you to have forbearance, to 
withhold judgment. You didn’t believe 
me this afternoon. You couldn’t, I sup- 
pose. But now I bring you honor. I’m 
sorry you didn’t believe me without 
proof, but at least I am glad that the 
time is here, Miss Dale, when I can say 
to you my naine is clear, and now you 
can, you must believe!” 

He was looking at her eagerly, wait- 
ing for her to speak, but the words 
would not come. 

Again he took up his plea. 

“T want more than that. I want to 
try and make you love me. Have you 
guessed it? I love you with a love that 
has been waiting a good many years. I 
want you to be my wife, Anna.” 

With one sobbing cry that came 
straight from her broken heart, the wo- 
man stepped back. 

He sprang toward her. 

“What is it? What’s wrong?” he 
asked. 

Anna put up her hand, motioning him 
back. 

“Wait, wait just a moment,” she 
pleaded. 

He stood staring at her in amaze- 


ment, while she fought for self-centrel. 
At last she raised her head. 

“Mr. Temple.” 

His eagerness warned her and she 
rushed on breathlessly. 

“T am not the woman you think at all, 
Mr. Temple. I am not Miss Dale. I have 
been here under false pretenses. I am 
married. I am a married woman.” 

Shocked, amazed, incredulous, Tem- 
ple stepped back, staring at her. 

“Yes, that’s what I am,” she cried, 
almost hysterically. “I am married, I 
have two children. I am—I am Robert 
Granger’s wife.” 

She stopped, and the two stood star- 
ing at each other. Horror, amazement, 
grief was in Temple’s face, while the 
woman’s look told only bitter shame. 

“Robert Granger’s wife!” he gasped 
at last, incredulously. 

The woman nodded. 

“Yes; now you begin to see, don’t 
you? I came here to get evidence to 
clear him, and to send you in his place. 
That’s what I came here for, but I 
didn’t get it, and I never dreamed you 
—you—you cared for me—and—be- 
sides that, there’s—”’ 

She half glanced toward the safe, 
then went on rapidly. 


“But. I know now that Robert is guil-. 


ty. I know you aren’t. I have found that 
out.” 

Temple looked puzzled. 

“Found it out? How? Craven told 
you?” 

Robert Granger’s wife shook her 
head. The bitter shame of the confes- 
sion she had to make weighed her down. 
She could scarcely speak, and, when 
she did, the effort made her voice sharp 
and unnecessarily hard. 

“T found it out myself. I read that 
letter you put there—in the safe. I 
thought it might be something that 
would clear my husband, and it was just 
the opposite. And then I—I was crazed; 
I was frantic to find my hopes gone. I 
saw that was the proof to brand Robert 
with disgrace—everybody beileves in 
him now, and my boys.” 


She paused, then gasped with hor- — 4 


ror. 


letter! I burned it!” 


With her awful confession the woman - 


“Oh, don’t look at me! I burned the 
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sank to her knees before him, sobbing 
bitterly, convulsively. 

For a moment Te:nple looked at her, 
stunned. He stared from her to the 
safe, then back again. Finally the full 
awfulness of it all came over him. He 
drew his hands across his eyes to cut 
out the picture. The woman, on her 
knees, took up again her confession. 

“1 didn’t think! I couldn’t think, I 
only saw my boys’ names _ branded 
through life.” 

She waited, but he did not speak. 

“Well, why don’t you say what I’ve 
done to you?” she exclaimed passion- 
ately at last. 

A great pity surged up suddenly in 
Temple’s: heart. He forgot himself, his 
own awful future, in the picture of the 
woman he loved so abased. 

“You don’t know what you have done 
to me,” he said at last very gently. 

Still on her knees, Anna shook her 
head. 

“T do. I know now,” she moaned. “I 
didn’t when I burned the letter, but I 
learned then.” 

The pity was still in Temple’s face 
as he spoke. 

“It’s too much for you to have to 
bear—too hard for you,” he said softly. 

Anna rose and stepped back. A light 
almost of worship shone in her eyes as 
she looked at him. 

“That’s all you have to say to me?” 
she gasped. “I come into your life, de- 
ceiving you. I’ve tried to use my posi- 
tion here. I’ve destroyed the one thing 
that proves your honor—that stood be- 
tween you and prison—and still your 
only thought is for me!” 

She shook her head, wondering. She 
could not understand. 

Temple smiled sadly. 

“I—I can understand why you came,” 
he said. “You were fighting for your 
children and the man you believed in. 
It was natural. I can understand.” 

And then in response to his great 
goodness Anna’s final confession came. 

“From the time I came here first I 
believed you in my heart. I felt myself 
drawn to you every day. since I have 
been here, more and more strongly. I 
fought against it. As soon as I got my 
senses, after reading that letter, I knew 
in my soul what”—the next words came 


slowly and in the measured cadence of 
a woman who knew what she was say- 
ing—“I knew what you were to me. 
Yes; I know now that I do care.” 

“Anna!” 

With a great cry of joy, Tempie 
sprang toward her. 

“S-sh de 

She raised her hand in pitiful appeal, 
then paused. A moment they stood look- 
ing at each other, both fighting for self- 
control. 

“Well, your husband will be cleared, 
at any rate,” said Temple at last. 

Anna forced herself to ask the next 
question. 

“And if he were cleared, you must 
go in his place?” 

Temple avoided her eyes as he made 
answer : 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“And the case comes up for trial al- 
most at once,” persisted the woman. 

“Ves,” 

Robert ‘Granger’s wife drew a long 
breath. 

“Then I must give my testimony,” 
she said piteously. 

Temple stared at her. 

“Your testimony ?” 

Anna nodded. 

“Yes; I must tell what came of that 
letter. There’d be some way, wouldn’t 
there? That’s why my testimony would 
have weight, because it would be against 
my interest. I can repeat that ‘letter 
word for word. It—it would end the 
matter, wouldn’t it ?” 

Temple nodded his head in acquies- 
cence. 

“Tt would have weight with the jury,” 
he said, “but no one knows about your 
burning the letter.” 

“Mrs. Mason does,” replied Anna. 
“She’s an old friend. I found her here 
by chance. She knows, but she wont 
speak.” 

The full hopelessness 6f her position 
came over her. She moaned and sank in 
a chair, bending over, her head upon 
the table. 

Temple stepped to the door and 

called a servant. 

“Have Mrs. Mason canoe? he said. 

Anna looked up dully and he ex- 
plained: “You look ill. You need some 
one with you.” 








The old housekeeper took in the situa- 
tion at a glance. She was almost pre- 
pared for Anna’s first speech. 

“Well, Mrs. Mason, I’ve got to go 
to court and tell what I’ve done. I’ve 
got to tell the truth. My word means 
his liberty and more.” 

At that the narrowness of the puri- 
tanical soul flared up in indignant pro- 
test, as the old woman turned to Tem- 
ple. 

“You wont ask her to do this?” 

The man shook his head. 

“T shall ask nothing,” he said. 

With a relieved exclamation, the old 
woman turned to Anna. 

“You see, you wont have to go to 
court and tell all that. It wouldn’t do. 
Besides, no one knows it.” 

“T know it,” insisted Anna, dully. 

The old woman smiled cunningly. 

“Suppose you do. It’s one thing, 
Anna, to send your husband back to 
prison just as he is about to be par- 
doned or acquitted, but it’s another 
thing to send your children’s father 
there, branded a felon by you.” 

Anna looked toward Temple. 

“But his name—his freedom?” she 
said, and her tone showed how much it 
all meant to her. “I'll look out for my 
boys to get on. I'll take care of them. 
I'll teach them to make their name over, 
in spite of this.” 

Mrs. Mason sneered contemptuously. 

“You'll teach them to make it over! 
Why, you told me yourself to-day how 
it would be thrown in their faces. How 
can you bring this humiliation and suf- 
fering to them? You said you had failed 
in helping them. You needn’t fail. I’d let 
every man on earth go to jail and stay 
there before I’d forget that I was a 
mother and had two boys with two 
names to carry through life. 

“That’s the thing for a woman in 
your place to remember, right or wrong. 
Your duty is to your children—to give 
your children an honorable name.” 

Anna shook her head weakly. 

“Tt’s too late! I can’t give them that,” 
she said. 

“You can give them at least the name, 
whether their father is honorable or 
not,” insisted Mrs. Mason. “I’m not 
pleading for him, the scamp,! Leave the 
men out of it—both Robert and this 
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man. You’re a mother. You have one 
duty in the world—your children—to 
save them, to save them at any cost. 
Keep your mouth shut and let things 
happen as they will. Just be a mother, 
thar’s all.” 

The appeal to her mother love was 
working in Anna. She was not so de- 
termined in her next protest. 

“T know, but it’s too dreadful to send 
an innocent man to prison, Mrs. Ma- 
son.” 

The bitter old woman laughed at her. 

“You’re not worrying because he is 
innocent; it’s because you love the 
man,” she said sternly, triumphantly. 

“Yes,” agreed Anna quietly, “I do 
love him.” 

The New England conscience was 
aghast then. 

“You're not saving him for the sake 
of justice, but your own sake. Listen, 
Anna, if you hated him and.loved your 
husband, what would you do?” 

Still the young woman held out. 

“The same,” she cried. “One way is 
right. One way is wrong.” 

Failing in her direct attack, Mrs, Ma- 
son tried a flank movement. 

“Forgive me, dear, but I’m older than 
you; I can see farther. You are saving 
him so that one day you can marry. 
That’s why, Anna Granger.” 

“No, no, no,” insisted the wife. Then 
she turned to Temple, who all this while 
had stood off to one side listening, but 
taking no part in the discussion. 

“Mr. Temple, I must leave this 
house—leave it at once—but you may 
count on me. I am going to clear you. 
Mrs. Mason thinks that I believe we 
might come together in time. You know 
I shall stand by my husband as long 
as he lives.” 

Temple bowed. 

“Yes, I know that,” he said. “I would 
expect you to do that.” 

Mrs. Mason was forgotten. It was as 
if the two were alone, away from the 
rest of the world. The woman spoke: 

“We have met; we must go our 
ways.” 

Her voice took on a tone of infinite 
sadness. “Reward such as Mrs. Mason 
suggested is too wonderful a thing to 
hope for in this world. Good-by, Mr, 
Temple, You may depend on me,” 
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Their harids barely totiched and 
dropped: They could not trust them- 
selves more, 

The woman turned, and moved slow- 
ly toward the door. She had almost 
reached it when there came a sharp rap. 
She paused, and Temple stepped quick- 
ly to the front of her. He turned the 
knob and threw open the door. Then 
he stepped back in amazement, with the 
exclamation : 

“Granger! You here!” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE REAL ROBERT GRANGER 


At the sound of her husband’s name 
Anna stopped as if stunned. 

“Robert?” she murmured, in dazed 
fashion. “Robert here?” 

A little, white-faced man, wearing a 
long ulster and carrying his hat in his 
hand, stepped through the door. He was 
ghastly pale and trembling, while his 
close-cropped hair and hang-dog man- 
ner showed the effects of the prison life 
and prison discipline. 

He grinned in a surprised, sickly 
fashion as he faced Temple. It was but 
a glance at the big man; then he turned 
to Anna. She was standing stock still, 
staring at him and at Temple. 

It was a cruel contrast—the jail-bird, 
just out, and the big, strong man. In- 
voluntarily the wife shivered, for, 
against her will, the thought came: 

“How would Temple be when he had 
served his time in prison?” 

Then another thought of duty and her 
husband drove that first away. Granger 
came to her. 

“Yes, Anna, I have been pardoned. I 
knew you were here. I came here at 
once. I want to see you alone.” 

He spoke low, hurriedly, furtively, 
like the jail-bird used to sneaking whis- 
pers in the prison line to his pal. 

Anna drew a long sigh of relief. 

“There is nothing to conceal now,” 
she said. “They know who I am.” She 
turned to Temple. “The pardon has 
been granted.” 

The man bowed without speaking. 

“Yes,” broke in Granger, hurriedly, 
“They have beer wotking for a pardon 
for somie tine. Youi’ve seen it in the pa- 


—_ 


pers, haven’t you? You see, evérybody 
knows that I am innocent, so they—” 

He paused, for Anna made a slight 
cesture to Temple. The big man under- 
stood, and, turning, went quietly out, 
leaving the husband and wife together. 
Mrs. Mason, whose curiosity was al- 
most as large as her conscience, and 


- quite as malevolent, stayed. She was 


not going to miss this meeting. 

Granger confidently came close to 
Anna. 

“T want you to come away with me 
at once,” he said. “You needn’t find 
proofs of vindication now. I want you 
to leave here without delay.” 

“Yes, I'll leave,” she replied dully. 

Her brain was yet too numb to de- 
cide anything. She only saw before her 
a thief, and dully she wondered how 
she could live with a thief the rest of 
her days. 

The man came over and kissed her. 
She submitted, fighting down the shud- 
der of disgust which the touch of his 
lips brought. 

“You see, I ain vindicated now,” he 
exclaimed triumphantly. 

“Every one knew I was innocent. 
Every one believed in me. Now I must 
get away to some place where I can 
rest—where no one will ask me ques- 
tions or cross me. Oh, Anna,” he held 
out his hands to her, “it was your be- 
lief in me that gave me courage.” 

The woman looked at him, shudder- 
ing with contempt. 

“But I don’t believe in you, Robert,” 
she said. “I know!” 

A sort of grayish horror rose under 
the prison pallor. 

“Know what?” he exclaimed sharply. 

“T know that you are guilty, Robert!” 

All the bravado went out of him, as 
the strength goes out of a man seized 
suiddetily by a deadly disease. He shook 
all over. 

“Sh-h!” His voice quivered. “What 
do you mean? I am innocent—inno- 
cent!” 

Then pity at the shameful sight of 
her husband in this condition rose in 
the woman. 

“Don’t, Robert!” she said. “I know 
all of it. I’ve read the letter you wrote 
to Cornelius Brady.” 

“It’s not 80,” he cried, then instinct 
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ively, fearfully he looked toward Mrs. 
Mason, 

“She knows,” said Anna quietly. 
Granger shivered. 

“Where is the letter? Who has it? 
Has he got it? My God! Why don’t 
you tell me?” 

“The letter has been destroyed,” said 
Anna. “I read it and burned it without 
thinking.” 

Granger heaved a great sigh of re- 
lief. 

“Then it can’t be used against me,” 
he cried with joy. Next a new thought, 
a jail-bird suspicion, came to him. 

“Without thinking,” he said. ‘““Think- 
ing what?” 

“Without thinking that as well as 
convicting you it was the only evidence 
to vindicate Mr. Temple,” said the wo- 
man quietly. 

Then Mrs. Mason with a sneer made 
it all very plain. 

“She felt that an innocent man 
mustn’t be sent to prison, Mr. Gran- 
ger.” 2 
“Anna!” It was a gasp of awful ter- 
ror. “You are going to expose me? You 
are going to tell about that letter? I am 
your husband, Anna—your husband! 
You could not do that! Why should you 
want to? Good God! Why should you 
want to ruin me? I did do it, yes; I 
did it!” 

He held out his arms toward her in 
pitiful, abject appeal. 

“I did it, but, Anna, can’t you ever 
forgive me?” 

“T don’t know,” said the woman dully. 

Granger felt he had made a slight 
impression. 

He went on eagerly. 

“T knew I hadn’t made the success of 
my life that you expected. I had that 
chance to get a fresh start. With money 
I would have done big things. I felt I 
could make myself all that you wanted 
me to be.” 

The woman made a pitiful gesture. 

“Why did you?” she half sobbed. 

“Oh, I see now what a mad idea it 
was ; but then”—a look of cunning came 
into the man’s face—‘you see the boys, 
_ Anna, they are growing up. We needed 
more for them—for college, and to start 
them out in the world. And you—you 
didn’t have things that you should; liv- 


ing out there in that narrow, suburban 
way. I wanted to do more for you; for 
all of them. 

“It’s easy to see how I took the wrong 
way, but I—I’ve invested the money; 
it was going to pay well; I put it in 
stocks, you see; and I was going to use 
the income for you and the boys, a little 
at a time. I was a fool; I was worse I 
know, but help me, Anna. You see how 
I need you now!” 

He caught her hand and clung to her 
in pitiful appeal. 

The maternal instinct of the woman 
was aroused. She saw how much he 
needed her, and the appeal went home. 
Her voice was softened, tender with 
motherly feeling when she spoke. 

“Yes, yes, Robert, you do need some 
one. You need me, yes.” 

There was a slight noise at the door, 
and Craven’s voice was heard outside. 
Granger looked toward the door fear- 
fully. 

“It’s Mr. Craven,” said Anna. 

The little man shivered. 

“I don’t want to see any one. Can’t 
we go in here?” he said, motioning to 
another door. 

Realizing how he must feel, the wo- 
man nodded, 

“Yes; [ll call you.” 

She opened the door, let him pass 
through and closed it again before Cra- 
ven had time to enter. 

The old lawyer evidently knew noth- 
ing of Granger’s presence or Anna’s 
confession. He came in busy, bustling, 
with work to do. And, as usual when 
he had work to do, he noticed nothing 
else. 

“Miss Dale, can you take a letter?” 

Anna hesitated. 

“Hasn’t Mr. Temple told you?” she 
said. 

“Told me! Told me what?” snapped 
Craven. “It isn’t a long one, and will 
be a great favor, Miss Dale.” 

Obedient to habit, the secretary took 
her place at the machine. 

“T’ll just dictate it to you and you can 
rattle it off,” said Craven. “I’m sorry to 
trouble you to-night, but this letter has 
to go. It’s to call off a lot of unnecessary 
work in regard to the Granger woman-— 
I mean the woman in the Granger case” 
—he finished in explanatory fashion, 
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Afina started. The woman in the 
Granger case! What could that mean? 
Was there some other infamy of which 
she knew nothing? Fearful, her heart 
beating in her throat, she fixed the paper 
in the machine. 

Craven was busy with his notes. 

“None of that evidence is needed 
now, you see,” he said. “We got it, 
though. We had it ready. So, if you 
will just run this one letter off to- 
night? Ready?” 

The secretary nodded. She could not 
trust herself to speak. 

Craven began to dictate. 

“New York DEetTeEcTIVE BuREAU, 

“1429 Broapway, NEw York. 

“GENTLEMEN : 

“Your letter of October 7th received. 

I note you have evidence to the effect 

that Granger invested a large sum in 

New York Central stock, and the divi- 

dends were made payable to the wo- 

man he was keeping, one Rose Fan- 
chon—” 

The taut nerves of the woman could 
not stand that. With a gasp she half 
turned from the’ machine. Craven 
looked up with a start. He knew noth- 
ing, and he took Anna’s start for em- 
barrassnient. 

“Beg your pardon, Miss Dale, but we 
have to be plain, and if women will go 
into business—” 

“Go on, Mr. Craven,’ 
secretary in a tense voice. 

“Rose Fanchon is a high-priced lady, 
I’m told, and Granger must have needed 
his one hundred thousand. Mr. Temple 
appreciates the work you have done. 
Kindly send bill to date, but do not 
carry work further, as such evidence is 
not needed. Very truly,” 
Craven leaned back in his chair com- 

fortably. He was happy, and he wanted 
to talk. 

“You see, Miss Dale, this little skunk 
—yes, that’s the only thing to call him, 
for that’s what he is—has kept this 
stock in his own name, and only paid 
over the dividends to Rosie—pretty 
good joke on Rosie. I tell you this be- 
cause, of course, you’re interested in 
the case. 

“What a little beast! She believes she 
has the securities, and he has fooled her. 
Kept the stock himself, so he could buy 
another woman, if he needed it, By 
George, that fellow did up everybody. 


> 


answered the 


Picked one with a pretty name, though 
—Rose Fanchon! Well, Rosie, it’s one 
on you. Much obliged, Miss .Dale.” 

He picked up the letter which she 
handed him, glanced at it, then, still 
chuckling, walked out of the room, leav- 
ing the woman sitting there gripping 
the desk hard as she fought for self 
control. 

As the door closed after Craven, 
Anna sprang to her feet. 

“Now, at last, I’m done with him,’ 
she cried. “This is the end.” 

She whirled to Mrs. Mason. 

“You heard what he said, ‘Kept the 
securities in his own name to buy the 
woman he needed most’—buy his wife, 
or buy Rose Fanchon!” 

She paused a moment, then added 
with fearful contempt: 

“And that is the man I married! He 
betrayed me; his eyes smiled lies; his 
lips lied ; his lips—” 

With awful disgust she rubbed her 
hands over her own mouth, as if trying 
to rub away all memory of his kisses. 

“And I believed him, trusted him. 
When he sold his former honor for 
money, I was ready to believe he did it 
for the best; it was not for me; not for 
the children, but for—” 

That last was too much. With her last 
desperate effort for self control, she 
walked to the door through which her 
husband had gone, opened it and called 
in a voice of deadly calm: 

“Robert! Robert, come out! Come 
here!” 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THREE SHOTS ARE FIRED 


Granger came back into the room 
quickly. Absorbed in his own thoughts, 
he had not noticed the tone of his wife’s 
voice. 

“Yes, I’m here, Anna,” he said smil- 
ing. 

The woman standing there before 
him, with every nerve strung taut, just 
managed to keep herself controlled. 

“For me!” she said with stinging 
irony. “For me! You stole for me, did 
you?” 

And then all self control went in her 
own outburst of contemptuous rage, 
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“Rose Fanchon! For me!” 

Granger started back in amazement. 

“What?” he said dully. 

Again with an effort his wife re- 
gained her self control. 

“The money to be paid to her, now 
to me. Oh, you need me now! Now 
you would buy your wife! You’d take 
the money from the woman you bought 
and hand it to me! You don’t need her 
any longer; you need me! You kept 
the money in your control so as to buy 
the woman you needed most! Rose 
Fanchon, or me, or another!” 

The picture of shame and despair, 
Granger stood staring at her. At last he 
tried to set right the thing which never 
could be set right ; tried to explain away 
and bully or beg himself back into his 
wife’s heart. 

“Well, I—er—” he began, fumbling 
his words. “I want to apologize about 
Rose—Rose—Rose Fanchon. She— 
well, I was wrong, Anna. I—” 

He saw he was on the wrong track 
and thought he might—little, ignorant 
man he was—bully his way through. 

“When I was up there a man came 
to see me and he said—of course I 
laughed at him—he said you were here 


with Temple, living here with a single 
“man, he said. Well, of course, I 


f 


Jwouldn’t let him see that I—” 

' Anna stood staring at him, her eyes 
widening, as, gradually, comprehension 
of all the horrible things he was inti- 
mating came home to her. 

Granger thought he was making an 
impression, 

“T wont ask you a question,” he went 
on, magnanimously. “I wont say any- 
thing. I wont ask you how far it’s gone; 
I'll overlook—we’re both of us—” 

He grinned in weak, sickly fashion. 
“Tt’ll be all right.” 

“You beast!” 

With a low, terrible cry, Anna 
stepped toward him, then she caught 
herself. 

“You shameful little beast,” she said, 
with all the fearful contempt that she 
felt for him in her words. 

Granger saw he had lost, and with 
the loss of the game went the loss of 
his nerve, also. 

“Don’t! Don’t, Anna! Forgive me; 
forgive me!” 


He sank on his knees, catching at her 
hand. 

“Get up!” she said contemptuously. 
“Stand up! I can’t talk to a dog. I must 
pretend for the moment that you are a 
man. And to think I married this thing! 
Listen to me now! All this depends on 
my testimony; it’s in my hands; it is 
for me to go to court to tell about the 
letter and what was done with it, or—” 

“My God, don’t!’ cried Granger 
hoarsely. 

“It’s your disgrace, or his,” went on 
the woman. “For a moment just now 
you conquered me. That moment I de- 
termined to sacrifice him for you, be- 
cause you are my boys’ father. I had 
come to that unjust, that wicked deci- 
sion. Your weakness overcame me. 

“Then you offered to buy me; buy 
my sympathy with the money that had 
bought this woman; treat me as you 
would treat Rose Fanchon. You took 
for granted that I was something to be 
bargained for. You would barter your 
children’s mother’s honor! 

“Oh, God, what a thing you have 
made your life! I’ll send you back to 
prison and keep you there. I'll out with 
the truth!” 

Driven at last into a corner like a rat, 
Granger turned. 

“You'll testify against me,” he 
sneered. “Why will you testify against 
me for a stranger? It’s pretty plain! 
You’ve left me for him. I was safe in 
prison ; you thought you could get away 
with it.” 

“Robert!” she exclaimed in horror. 

He saw he had her, and all his 
cruelty came out. 

“IT sent you word to leave,” he 
snarled. “I sent you word!” 

“This is absurd,” protested the 
woman. “You don’t believe it. your- 
self.” 

Granger lost his blustering manner. 
He felt he was winning, and with that 
thought came bitter malevolence. 

“Sounds pretty good to me,” he said. 
“T’ll pull you both down with me. Now, 
you stand by me, or I'll stir it up. It 
would be a good story for the papers; 
they’re on my side anyway.” 

As he stood there sneering, triumph- 
ant, Temple and Craven entered. 

“You think of your boys’ honor, do 
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you? Well, can you afford to give them 
your name soiled with this disgrace? 
Go to court, testify, and I'll swear 
you've been living here with Temple.” 

Then the little man collapsed over the 
table, for Temple, with a snarl of rage, 
had thrown himself upon him. 

Half choking, Granger fought, but 
he was nothing in the hands of the en- 
raged giant who held him. Temple 
caught him by the throat, shaking him 
with ease as a cat would shake a rat. 
In vain Granger struggled. 

Craven seized his friend by the arm. 

“Don’t kill him, Temple,” he urged. 
“Don’t kill him; he isn’t worth it.” 

The big man released his hold a little. 
Granger, half choked, still managed to 
stutter: 

“Tl say it! ll publish it! What will 
you two look like then? I'll block the 
testimony. I can block any testimony 
she can give for him. You think the 
jury will accept your word in his favor, 
when your husband is accusing him and 
you?” 

He paused and straightened, looking 
at the two triumphantly. 

“You scoundrel!” cried Temple. 
“Your wife can bring proof against you 
and this woman,” 

Granger laughed at him. 

“Sure, she can get a divorce. I wish 
she would. But it’ll only take my accu- 
sation to spoil your case.” 

“He’s right, Temple,” whispered 
Craven aside. “We must put a stop 
to it.” 

Granger was the dominant figure 
now. For the first time in his miserable 
little life he really was the master, and 
he felt all the joy of the victory to the 
utmost. 

“T’'ll_ go now,” he said carelessly, 
“and in five minutes I'll have my story 
telephoned to the newspapers. They’re 
with me, anyhow. They’d be only too 
glad to publish it. Do you give in?” 

Piteously his wife came to him. 

“Robert, I beg, I implore you.” 

The little man, drunk with victory, 
merely laughed at her. 

“Tither you stand by me, or T’ll—” 
He looked his threat. “Besides, I haven’t 
got time to fool.” 

He stood there, master of them all, 
sneering, triumphant. Two men, either 


of whom could have crushed him but 
for the woman, looked on raging and 
helpless. He had them. 

It was the supreme moment of Gran- 
ger’s life, 

And then, just in his instant of vic- 
tory, just as the woman made her help- 
less gesture of surrender, from outside 
the window there sounded a low, shrill 
whistle. 

That whistle changed everything. 
Granger, the victor; Granger, the cruel 
dictator, shrank suddenly, tottered, 
collapsed into Granger, the thief. He 
sank to his knees. 

“My God, save me! Save me!’ he 
moaned. “I thought I was clear. I 
thought I could get away. I haven’t 
been pardoned. I escaped. Save me!” 

The change was too quick for even 
the men to comprehend. 

“Escaped?” said Anna, dully, while 
Temple and Craven stood staring at the 
pitiable, shrinking convict on the floor. 

“Yes,” he moaned. “They’re follow- 
ing me; they'll get me. I was a trusty. 
When Mrs. Mason told me what you 
were doing here, I knew I must get 
you away. That’s why I came. I had 
to stop you. I thought you’d help me 
to get away. Forgive me, Anna; for 
God’s sake, hide me!” 

The woman was adamant now. 

“No! [ll hand you over to the au- 
thorities; I’ll tell them this moment!” 
she cried. 

“No, Anna; save me! save me!” 

He crawled after her on his knees, 
making his sickly appeal. 

Craven had gone into the hall, but 
stepped back quickly. 

“They’re asking for him,” he said. 

“Tell them he is here,” replied the 
wife, sternly. 

“Anna!” 

With a cry of desperation the man 
rushed to the door through which Cra- 
ven had gone, and locked it. Temple 
stood by quietly, letting Anna do her 
will. The knob of the door, which Gran- 
ger had locked, turned and rattled. 

With a last despairing gesture, the 
convict turned to his wife. She looked 
at him, and then, from the deep wells 
of her woman’s nature, there arose one 
last wave of pity. 

After all, he was the father of her 
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boys. He had proven himself all that 
he should not be, but the helplessness of 
his present condition still held some ap- 
peal. She would give him one ‘more 
chance ; leave it to him. 

After all, she had not the right to 
turn her children’s father over to the 
law. She walked to the window and 
opened it. 

“Tt is your only chance,” she said. 

With one look of gratitude the con- 
vict darted through the open window 
into the night. 

Left alone in the room, the woman 
and Temple looked at each other; then 
she walked over and dropped helplessly 
into a chair. Temple stayed beside the 
mantle. In spite of everything, they still 
were separated as far as ever. That 
convict husband stood a ghastly bar be- 
tween them. 

Then from the still darkness outside 
there came the sudden sound of a shot. 
The woman in the chair gasped and 
huddled lower. With nerves strained, 
the two in the room listened. 
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Another shot rang out and a third. 
The woman in the chair groaned. 

After a time the door knob rattled. 

Temple went over and unlocked the 
door. Craven stepped inside. 

“He’s dead,” said the lawyer in a 
low voice. “‘Granger’s dead.” 

Temple nodded understandingly again 
as Craven whispered. 

“That settles it, with or without proof. 


Granger never would have run away 4 


had he been innocent, with the new 
trial or a pardon so close at hand. You 
win, anyhow, old man.” 

“Go,” said Temple, lowly, indicating 
the woman in the chair. 

Then Craven stepped from the room. 

The big man closed the door, turned 
and walked over to the woman. 

“You heard?” he said. 

She nodded her head, without speak- 
ing. 

He drew a long breath; then slowly, 
gently, tenderly let his own hand corte 
down with fitm, protecting stréngth 
over hers. 


The Great American Melodrama 


By THEODORE A. LIEBLER 








Here is a plea for the American play by an American manager, who 
bravely declares that the American play must necessarily be a “melo- 
drama.” Are we living melodramas here in these United States? Is 
our tendency melodramatic as suggested by Mr. Liebler’s article? 








GOOD deal of fine scorn has been 

wasted by many, idealists and 

others, on those whom they choose 
to designate as “commercial” managers, 
but it is only one who has intelligently 
been at work combating the public’s 
ignorance, its coarser tastes and lust for 
the lowest form of amusement, who can 
justly feel and appreciate what a few 
so-called “commercial” managers have 


done to mold public opinion and ad- 
vance a great movement that is gather- 
ing tremendous momentum, though it 
has yet to be sensed by those harbingers 
of dramatic intelligence, the critics and 
reviewers. We, who work in the shops 
and factories of the drama, feel and 
know that great things are under way. 
We have reached the threshold of some- 
thing new and wonderful in our native 
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drama, and I am proud of the part our 
firm is playing in its furtherance. 
For many years dramatic writers, 
who have taken to heart the prophecy 
concerning the future appearance of the 
great American drama, have expressed 
themselves in terms that leave no doubt 
that their expectations are limited to 
the hope of seeing a single notable 
drama of native origin. From time to 
- time we are startled by the announce- 
ment that this long expected drama has 
at last received production. More often 
than not those ridiculous announce- 
ments reflect but little credit on their 
writers. The great American drama, in- 
evitable as the Day of Doom, will not 
take the form of a single masterpiece or 
two, but will bring to us a great dra- 
matic literature; and each individual 
play forming a part of this great litera- 
ture will take the ferm of melodrama, 
a form moilded and developed for this 
end by American hands, ever since 
American hands were turned to plays. 


State of Our Native Drama. 


IT CANNOT be claimed that our 
native drama, to date, is something to 
be proud of for what it is. It is for 
what they have helped to do that we 
must thank our dramatists. Drama, like 
all other forms of art, is the product 
of its time and environment, and time 
and environment have not been very 
favorably disposed to our drama. We 
are not altogether to blame for our 
previous poor showing. We must re- 
member that England, the nation most 
closely bound to us in all respects, has 
been suffering from dramatic stagna- 
tion ever since American playwrights 
first began to write. 

The gap between Tobin, Knowles and 
Bulwer and Jones and Pinero, of to-day, 
is bridged by no greater men than Tay- 
lor, Robertson and H. J. Byron, who 
made use of forms not well adapted to 
our national style and methods. But at 
the same time, Scandinavia, whose 
early Nineteenth Century non-poetic 
drama bears some resemblance to that 
of the United States, and whose people 
are fundamentally like ours in general 
character, now boasts of a great modern 


drama, That the period of Scandinavian 










ascendancy has preceded ours, I at- 
tribute solely to their closer proximity 
to French technique and German 
thought. That we are under similar in- 
fluences, is plainly to be seen, but as 
we shall receive them in a less intense 
degree, we shall be able to use them 
more advantageously. Moreover, for 
eighty years or more, we have been 
building the skeleton to receive the 
well built drama of ideas, and with our 
new wisdom and learning at an ex- 
pert’s call, our great American melo- 
drama will soon begin. 


Melodrama the Universal 


IT MAY be said there is no great 
drama but melodrama. Naturally, you 
may object on the ground that there are 
comedies and farces that have stood the 
test of time. At the same time, it may 
occur to you that unless these comedies 
and farces are sustained by melodra- 
matic interests, they have been perpet- 
uated by the book-shelf alone. Were we 
to take book-shelf drama as indicative 
of the tastes and tendencies of our im- 
mediate forefathers, we should judge 
them as a quaintly dainty, sentimental 
sort of people. But ask your grand- 
father about it! Ask him what play of 
all he saw in his youth, impressed him 
most. 

I'll be bound his answer will re- 
semble this: 

“T remember a scene in a hut in the 
mountains. The wolves were howling 
’round the hut, and the bar that held the 
great door was broken! You could see 
the fierce eyes of the creatures, glaring 
through the windows at the frightened 
women huddling ’round the fire. Then 
they hurled themselves against the 
door, with nothing but the naked arm of 
the hero, stuck through the wooden 
rings that should have held the bar in 
place, between them and their prey! 
The hero held the hut till dawn, when 
the dreadful things dispersed. All this 
in a raging storm, remember, with ac- 
tion in the hut all the time! That was a 
play.” 

Such was our drama in our grand- 
father’s time. Distinguished visitors 
called your grandfather and mine bar- 
barians, and in some respects they were 
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tight. When we glance over some of 
their representative plays, we feel quite 
sure that their taste was on a level with 
that of the regular patrons of the Third 
and Eighth Avenue theatres of New 
York to-day. The native drama is al- 
ways a pretty good gauge of public 
taste. In the absence of a master, this 
taste will mold’ the drama, and Ameri- 
can drama has not yet had a master. 
To illustrate: 


Some Melodrama History 


THE first American drama worthy of 
the name, was John Howard Payne’s 
“Therese, the Orphan of Geneva,” pro- 
duced by Forrest in 1892. Payne, of 
course, is better known for his “Brutus” 
and his “Home, Sweet Home,” but the 
former was taken bodily from foreign 
sources, while the latter lives by virtue 
of the song. In “Therese” we have all 
the machinery of the commonplace 
melodrama. The dire conflict between 
purest Virtue and unmitigated Vice—or 
shall we call it “Cussedness’”—the pre- 
liminary success of the latter followed 
by the complete triumph of the former, 
supplies the central interest of the piece. 
The final triumph of Virtue, embodied 
in the persons of the spotless heroine, 
and her equally immaculate lover, is, 
as always, brought about by an also un- 
blemished third person, the god out of 
the machine. Naturally, this honorable 
friend in need does not appear in the 
form and figure of an Olympic god, for 
the dear old Greeks were far too human 
to endow their gods with all the virtues 
required of a righteous character in an 
early American play. The god out of 
the machine here makes his appearance 
in the saintly garb of a poverty 
stricken priest. The element of sensa- 
tion is brought in, in “Therese,” by 
thunderbolt, fire, and dagger. Struc- 
turally, it is superior to all of its con- 
temporaries, but such praise is faint in- 
deed. 

Comedy was: not much better off. 
Good, rollicking, sidesplitting burles- 
ques were written at a later date—like 
those of John Burroughs of the fifties— 
but in these, punning, now out of date, 
was the vehicle of humor. Dramatic 
comedy of the thirties and forties is un- 


readably poor, yet it is interesting to 
note that it is merely melodrama, en- 
livened by the introduction of a crude 
and boisterous comedy-character, gen- 
erally unconnected with the plot of the 
play. 

“Solon Shingle,” by a Mr. Jones, ex- 
ceedingly popular for many years, is 
illustrative. The character who gives 
his name to the play establishes long- 
distance connection with the plot by 
having a barrel of “apple sarse’’ stolen, 
and appearing in court at the very mo- 
ment that the hero is being tried for the 
theft of a watch, a crime of which he 
has been falsely accused by his enemies. 
With Solon in court, one would think 
that he would at least blunder on some 
evidence that would clear the hero, but 
that, as usual, is left to the god out of 
the machine, who now assumes the form 
of the rich and philanthropic “People’s 
Lawyer.” 

His method in securing justice for 
the unfortunate hero is strikingly typi- 
cal of the drama of those times. By a 
fiery sermon on the terrors of Eternity 
he brings about the confession of the 
arch-villain’s chief partner in crime. 
Strangely enough, in the other play we 
have just considered, “Therese, the Or- 
phan of Geneva,” the villain is led to 
confess by a similar sermon from the 
lips of the old priest. That villian, how- 
ever, was a lawyer and a shrewder man, 
and is not to be brought to terms until 
he is confronted by the apparition of the 
woman he thought he had murdered. 
He had merely committed the dire mis- 
take of murdering the wrong woman, 
and until this confession, the cruel eye 
of suspicion rested on the spotless 
heroine. 


Getting a.New Start 


THUS the only type of play that 
could be normally developed by native 
hands, passed through its early stages. 
It still exists in this primitive state in 
the cheaper theatres, but the foreign 
plays that were’continually shown upon 
our boards soon created a demand from 
the better class of theatregoers for more 
attention to logic and technique. Occa- 
sionally these foreign plays succeeded 
in temporarily driving melodrama from 
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our stage. It will be remembered that 
when mid-Victorian namby-pamby com- 
edy held full possession of Wallack’s 
and the other first-class houses, Ameri- 
‘can endeavor died out, and, what is 
more, audiences grew perceptibly less. 
It remained for a foreigner, Dion 
Boucicault, with his frank sensation 
dramas, to put our drama back into 
its proper sphere. Boucicault’s “The Oc- 
toroon’” is almost as much a part of our 
national literature as our Declaration of 
Independence. Ever. since that time 
every really notable American play has 
deen either out-and-out melodrama, or 
has contained all the elements of that 
type of play. It is only necessary to 
mention Miller’s “The Danites,’ Camp- 
bell’s “My Pardner,” Mackaye’s “Hazel 
Kirke,” and Howard’s “The Banker’s 
Daughter,” to attach weight to this as- 
sertion. Moreover, the youngest of you 
will doubtlessly recall the lighthouse 
scene in Herne’s “Shore Acres.” And 
again, it needs no minute examination 
of “The Henrietta,” one of the best of 
American comedies, to prove it funda- 
mentally melodramatic. 

Decade by decade, we note improve- 
ment in our plays; American dramatists 
have developed the American melo- 
drama until now it has reached the point 
where it may live in literature by virtue 
of the perfection of its form. Contem- 
porary -writers are now endowing it 
with ideas. We have already discussed 
business, politics, and the psychology of 
crime in terms of melodrama. Augustus 
Thomas has gone further still, and 
brought scientific subjects on the stage. 
The coming great American Melodrama 
will owe a huge debt to Mr. Thomas. 
While not a good technician, he is a 
great pioneer. He has never been able 
to write a good play to order, along es- 
tablished lines made popular by others. 
He must strike out to score, and in 
striking out, he has given us a glimpse 
of that which lies beyond. His “Mrs. 
Leffingwell’s Boots” was a remarkable 
play, though not a remarkable melo- 
drama, and consequently not a great 
success. Since then he has realized his 
mistake, and in giving us his “Witching 
Hour,” he has given us a pure melo- 
drama that has only technical flaws be- 

tween it and greatness. 






































It will not do to stop at osteopathy 
and telepathy. Our firm is, perhaps, the 
first to feel this as it should be felt. I 
freely admit that we have done things 
in the past because we knew that the 
public would care for such things, spend 
their money to see them, and cause them 
to yield us profit. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that we have at- 
tempted things financially hopeless from 
the outset, purely from artistic motives 
and with the hope that they would 
hasten the day when we couid earn our 
livelihood with plays and productions 
worthy of our highest ideals and ambi- 
tions. And now we feel that the critical 
period of our drama has been reached. 


Some Straws in the Wind 


WE HAVE, this year, five plays 
that we have cast as straws into the 
wind, If they are productive of some- 
thing more than the credit of having 
done something well worth while, their 
message will become apparent to the 
nation. One of these, like Boucicault’s 
“The Octoroon,” is the work of a for- 
eigner; yet if “The Octoroon” is an 
American play, Israel Zangwill’s “The 
Melting Pot” is trebly so. It carries a 
big, vital theme, perhaps the greatest 
that is to be found in the contemporary 
drama, and is written primarily for 
Americans wholly about America and 
its people. 

It shows, as did the Boucicault in- 
stance—previously cited, that foreigners 
understand us, in some instances, better 
than we understand ourselves. You may 
recall that Henry Arthur Jones, with 
the greatest of his plays, “The Hypo- 
crites,” and Charles Rann Kennedy, 
with his “The Servant in the House” 
came to this country for a hearing. The 
idea of “The Melting Pot” can be ex- 
pressed in no better way than by quoting 
two of the speeches Zangwill puts into 
the mouth of his hero. 

First : 

Davin Qurxano: Not understand! Not 
understand that America is God’s Cruci- 
ble—the Great Melting Pot—where all the 
races of Europe are fusing and reform- 
ing. Here you stand, good folk, think I, 
when I see them at Ellis Island; here you 
stand in your fifty groups with your fifty 
languages and your fifty blood hatreds 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN MELODRAMA 


and rivalries, But you wont be long like 
that, brothers, for these are the fires of 
God yoti have come to—these are the 
fires of God. A fig for your feuds and 
vendettas! Germans and Frenchmen 
Irishmen atid Englishmen, Jews and 
Russians—into the crucible with you all! 
God is making the American!” 


And then: 


I am nothing but a simple artist, but I 
come from Europe—one of her victims— 
and I know that she is a failure; that 
her palaces and peerages are outworn 
toys of the human spirit. Here in the 
land of to-morrow you are bringing back 
all the follies and fetishes of Europe, 
trying to bring back from the land of 
yesterday het comic opera coronets and 
her chivalry built on a morass of crime 
and misery. But you shall not kill my 
dreams. There shall come a fire round 
the crucible that shall melt you ahd your 
breed like wax in a blowpipe. America 
shall make good. 


Plainly, this is an American play. 
Above all, it is an American melodrama. 

The other plays I had in mind, as 
illustrative of things new in our native 
drama, are “The Battle: Cleveland 
Moffett’s play of brains and business ; 
“Vera, the Medium:” Richard Hard- 
ing Davis’ play on spiritualism; “The 


Strong People:’ C. M. S. McLellan’s - 


play on the greatest of economic ques- 
tions now confronting the nation as a 
whole; and above all others, Mrs. Bur- 
nette’s “The Dawn of a To-morrow,” 
which will in all probability be remem- 
bered, in the future, as a play that has 
served as an index-finger pointing to the 
great to-morrow that I am predicting. 

These plays, indeed, may not be all 
that we may desire from a_- technical 
point of view, for we still must bear 
the brand of “commercialism,” and we 
still await the master mind. Yet, each of 
these plays is a stepping-stone, each one 
has been freshened and motifed by the 
new spirit in the air. Without underrat- 
ing the acknowledged abilities of Mr. 
McClellan, for instance, I would hesitate 
to state that he could have written a 
play like “The Strong People,” ten or 
even five years ago..Had he been able to 
do so, he would never have found a 
market for it. As it is, the play has not 
yet proved financially profitable, but my 
faith in it is unimpaired, and I feel 
certain that it will soon be ranked 
among the “big” plays of this decade, 


What Managers Can Do 


WE MANAGERS can do much to 
aid the oncoming movement. It is fatal 
for the producing manager to be be- 
hindhand in taking advantage of every 
twist and turn in the devious current 
of popular taste. We who have felt 
deeply for the drama when it, but lately, 
suffered under the burden of paint and 
pageantry, spent fortunes in making our 
productions as elaborate and as lavish 
as those of our competitors. We knew 
our public was still the child. Take a 
child into an art gallery, let him choose 
the finest picture he sees. Ten to one he 
will stand entranced before a Meisson- 
ier and pass a greater master by. You 
and I, much as we may admire Meis- 
sonier, know there is a greater art than 
his. And so it is, to a greater extent, 
upon the stage. For some time people 
have gone into raptures over scenés and 
settings that approximate the real, in 
so far as they are perfect to the minutest 
detail. “How nearly real that is!” you 
hear. Ah! How nearly real! The pro- 
ducer has missed his mark, though he 
has pleased his masters. The ideal pro- 
duction, the one that realizes most 
closely the real, is conspicuous by its in- 
conspicuousness. This fact is becoming 
more and more apparent to those in 
charge of such things. 

If I had space I might dilate at length 
on similar advances in the art of acting 
and the kindred forces that have much 
to do with the furthering of drama. The 
passing vogue of an unworthy actress of 
two, the temporary patronage of an “af- 
tistic bluff,” food for the pessimist as it 
is, has nothing to do with the case at 
point. We have been put down as a 
sordid commercial race, unworthy of 
great things in literattire, but into this 
“melting pot” of ours comes pouring 
the makings of great men of drama, and 
above all worthy audiences. The French 
Revolution brought with it its Napo-. 
leon, its Mirabeau, its Talleyrand, its 
host of geniuses, the present day will 
bring its master men. Once we feel sure 
of their presence, what need be there for 
theatres national, municipal, or state? 
The great American melodrama is com- 
ing, and the great American melodrama 
will come to stay! 
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Fun in the Land of J. Bull 


By BERT A. WILLIAMS 


HERE were many shaky members in our company when we boarded 
the ship in New York for our trip to, England five years ago. The one 
least given to serious thought knew we were taking chances of having 

to swim back, and most of us were a little shy on long distance swimming 
ability. George Walker, my partner, and several of the leading members, 
to say nothing of myself, hoped everything would end right, and we 
thought we had reason for the hope, but we knew it was not the surest 
thing in the world. 

I once thought I knew something about theatres and theatre audiences, 
but I’m willing to drop down from my high-horse now and admit that when 
it comes to guessing what an audience will do there are just as reliable 
rules to guide you as there are when you try to pick the winner in a 
horse race, or when you try to tell from your opponent’s eye what cards 
he is holding in a poker game. 


€¢¢#¢ 


Ne thought we would make a hit in England. We felt we had a good 
show and were positive we had some good people, and were confident we 
would have a successful trip. But—well, I think most of us made our 
wills before we started. 

There had been two or three small colored theatrical companies from 
the United States to play short engagements in the provinces—in Eng- 
land outside London—but not since the times of Haverley’s Black Forty 
had a company appear in London, and that was a minstrel company, 
while ours, being a musical comedy we thought—if you notice we did a 
lot of thinking—from the way they had been received, we with our larger 
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and better company would have clear sailing. It doesn’t matter much how 
we “doped” it out, we decided to go, and we did. 

When we went aboard the ship it was more like Noah loading the ark 
than a theatrical company starting on a trip they hoped would last a year. 
All of us, down to the members of the chorus, pushed out our chests and 
shoved our hats back on our heads and walked up the gang-plank trying 
to look just as if crossing the ocean was an old story. That was the way 
we tried to look, but at least half of us in our hearts felt we might never 
put our peepers on America again. I suppose we must have inoculated 
our relatives with the same unspoken fear. 

There were more relatives on hand to bid us tearful and apprehensive 
farewells than I thought we had. They just swarmed around us, and the 
way they shouted and cried and sang and carried on made me wonder if 
we hadn’t better call it all off and stick to dry land—the land we knew. 
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And the things our people carried with them! There was one member 
of the company with a monumental appetite for pie. Have you ever no- 
ticed one of those Pie-and-a-Cup-of-Coffee fellows? Well, he was one. 


a3 


In traveling over here in America each time the train st sig for ten 


minutes he could be seen in the station lunch-room, saying “Cup of coffee 
and a piece of pie, please.” He never could get enough pie. He ate pie for 
breakfast, lunch, dinner, supper, in the middle of the night, and between 
meals. He ate pie when he wasn’t hungry, just because it was pie. 

Now this man had heard all about pie being an American dish, and 
that the foreigners across the water didn’t take to it, and he was afraid 
he never would see a pie again. He thought he couldn’t, by any possible 
means, get pie on the ship, and he couldn’t face the prospect of six days 
without pie. He had a woman bake a batch of them. He had heard that 
lemon was good to scare sea-sickness away—but who has been able to 
solve that nautical question? Ask of the man in the moon. But back to 
the story. This man had the woman make lemon pie—lemon custard 
pie. He loaded them, a dozen and a half, eighteen, three for each day 
aboard, into a big basket, and that basket was slung over his arm. He 
didn’t intend to let any baggage smasher have a chance to hurt those pies. 
He wouldn’t let them get out of his reach, much less out of his sight. 

Did he get sea-sick? Yes, but even sea-sickness couldn’t jar him loose 
from his basket of lemon pies. He groaned and rolled and tossed in his 
bunk, but all the time that basket was in reach, and every time he felt 
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equal to eating anything, he would reach out, grab a pie, and make a meal 
off it. Lemon custard pie was his only diet on board ship, and when we 
reached Queenstown the pies were all gone. So was he. 

Break him of the pie habit? No, that didn’t break him, but he did have 
some trouble at first in finding a place in London where he could get the 
American brand. The first time he ordered pie he wanted to fight when 
they brought him a meat pie. It took us half an hour to explain that no- 
body intended to insult him; that meat pie was the British national dish. 
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One member of our company was very proud of his ability as a dra- 
matic reader; he was so proud of it that he talked when off the stage 
the same way he would read the lines from one of Shakespeare’s plays. 
He was inclined to be pompous in every way; put on a lot of dog, to use 
a slang phrase. 

After the ship passed Sandy Hook and we got outside the protection 
of the shore, she began to roll some. Several of us, including Mr. Pom- 
pous, were in a group watching the receding lights, and suddenly some 
one remarked that he thought it was pretty rough. 

“Rough,” said Mr. Pompous. “This rough! Oh, no, indeed. This is but 
a little roll. Wait until we get into real rough weather. I—I think it great 
when the waves r-r-roll mountain high.” 

Before many hours he had his wish. The waves were r-r-rolling moun- 
tain high, and the ship was tossing like a bucking broncho. Mr. Pompous 
sneaked around behind us, and slid down-stairs into his stateroom, and 
we never saw him until the boat touched at Queenstown, I don’t know 
exactly what kept him away from the sight of his dearly beloved moun- 
tain-high waves, but I’ve a strong suspicion. In fact, I know, though I 
couldn’t tell exactly what it was. I just know the thing, and I know it so 
well that I know it is foolish to try to find words in the English language, 
or any other, or all put together, to describe it. You know it! Eh! That 
feeling you have when the world looks gray—when you haven’t ambition 
enough to open your eyes to take a look. Talk about “Late Hours!’ 

I never questioned Mr. Pompous about nis experience in his roem. | 
thought it was the courteous thing to let him keep his secret to himself— 
since that probably was about all he could keep to himself on that trip. 
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We played at The Shaftesbury theatre in London, and in the “prov- 
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inces,” playing in Manchester, Liverpool, York, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and all the principal cities of England and Scotland. We played 
fourteen months, and had a fine welcome everywhere. 

The opening night at the Shaftesbury was a nervous occasion. We had 
been told all sorts of stories about the roughness of the London audiences, 
and were warned to wear steel armor under our costumes, and all that 
sort of thing. Of course we knew it was exaggerated, but we were a little 
bit fearful just the same. Our knees got more and more shaky as the time 
for the curtain to go up came nearer. We heard the yelling and shouting 
in the auditorium, and shuddered as we thought of those three thousand 
miles of unwalkable water between us and home. 

Things started smoothly. There wasn’t a sign of trouble, and as the 
“night went on and these conditions continued, I got more and more 
nervous. I thought I could feel them saving up all the trouble for the 
very last. They seemed to be enjoying the play, but I knew that weuldn’t 
mean anything if they were just playing ‘possum and waiting fer the 
chance to give it to us good. 

Then, right in the middle of a quiet spot in the performance, somebody 
in the gallery started the booing. In about one ’steenth part of a second 
it seemed that nearly everybody in the gallery was following his lead. 
For a moment I wanted to turn and run, but just as I was about ready 
‘to make a record that would put Tom Longboat to shame, the audience 
down-stairs came to our rescue, and with their applause drowned out 
the booing and put the gallery to silence. 

That was our only experience of the kind on our tour of England and 
Scotland, but I never want to experience another one. I was ready to lie 
down and rest after that first night’s performance. Of course it had been 
a severe nervous and mental strain, and we all felt the reactien. 
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Our experiences in our theatrical work were the regular hum-drum 
affairs after that first night. We found the audiences very appreciative 
and quite kind. They caught on to our funny business and jokes readily 
enough, though, of course, we had taken out everything that was too 
purely American. We found, though, that the English and Scotch audi- 
ences would laugh at about the same class of jokes and fun-making as 
the American, and usually they would catch the point as quickly. 

We did all our work without dialect. Once or twice I turned loose a 
little broad “coon” talk on them, but they couldn’t understand all the 
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words and lost the point of the jokes. So we decided that straight Eng- 
lish was good enough for us, and we'd try to find good stuff and not 
depend too much on our “acting” and none on our dialect. 
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An amusing incident happened in front of the theatre one night. At 
least it turned out to be amusing, although for a little while I had my 
doubts. I rode to the theatre in a cab, and before stopping made un my 
mind that I wouldn’t pay the cabbie anything more than the legal fare of 
a shilling. The rates were printed and posted in the cabs, so I could tell 
what the fare was, and I was tired of following the universal custom and 
tipping the cabbie a sixpence in addition. 

I got out, and handed the driver a shilling and started for the theatre. 

He called to me: 

“T sye, Guv’ner, ayen’t ye fergot suthink ?” 

I answered that I had not; but he was insistent, and plain in his reply. 

“Ye ayen’t give me the sixpunce.” 

“No,” I said, “I’ve got it myself. If you want it come down and get it.” 

“All right,” he replied, and he scrambled down to the pavement. 

Now I had been in London long enough to learn that the London cab- 
bie is always ready for an argument or a fight, and for about six seconds 
I had a vision of a lively mix-up between us. He started towards me in a 
very business-like way. So I decided I’d hedge, and said: 

“Now, let’s talk this over a bit. There isn’t any sense of us two big 
men fighting on the street over a matter of sixpence.” 

He wasn’t mad, and the arguing idea struck him, so we began. I don’t 
know whether he would have licked me or not, but he out-talked me, and 
I gave him the extra twelve cents, after he had convinced me that if I 
did not he would get nothing for his work, since he would be compelled 
to hand in the shilling fare and thruppence in addition. If I did not give 
him the sixpence he would not only make not anything, but would lose six 
cents on the trip. 
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Money was not on speaking terms with any of us. We never had any. 
None of the company knew enough about the foreign money to know 
what they had or how much they were paying for things. The only way 
they could keep any was to have it changed into American money. 

And that pleasure resort—Ostend—had something to do with our 
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chronic bankruptcy. We would run across to Ostend nearly every Sunday— 
and usually we would come back broke on Monday. Ostend may be intended 
for a watering and health resort, but there are several spots there that 
are bad for the purse. It’s hard for some people to hear the croupier call 
a number—the very one you were sure would win, but you did not play 
it that time. Naturally, then, you use your knowledge—and go broke. The 
games are running at Ostend all the time, and we found them. 
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King Edward “invited” us to close the theatre one night and give our 
performance at Buckingham Palace. The invitation was equivalent to a 
command, but we were glad to go anyway, and I suppose that experience 
added to our popularity throughout the United Kingdom. The King and 
his friends were an easy audience to entertain. 

An unfortunate incident happened in connection with our trip that we 
all regretted. Before our return to the United States our manager had 
some “‘paper’’ printed for use in America, showing George and myself 

_ in a brougham, meeting King Edward driving. The poster showed us 
bowing and tipping our hats to the King and the King returning our 
salute. 

By the time we got back to America some patriotic Englishman in this 
country, whose patriotism ran into prejudice and radicalism, managed to 
get one of these bills. He sent it to the London Sketch with a letter of 
protest. The Sketch reproduced the poster and printed a very stinging 
article on it and us. We heard about this when we reached home, and it 
bothered us, because the poster was in such bad taste and so far beside 
the truth. We knew enough of the English and their feeling towards the 
members of the royal family, to appreciate the effect such a thing would 
have on them. 
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George and I employed a man to write an explanation of the affair, 
telling the English public that the posters had been designed and printed 
without our knowledge and that we had had them suppressed as soon as 
we learned of their existence. We sent this article to the Sketch, hoping 
it would nullify, in part, at least, the bad effects of the poster. 

That poster was all right, according to the American method of adver- 
tising, but it wouldn’t do in England, and I expect it turned a great many 
of our friends across the water against us. 
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While our British tour was not such a tremendous success from the 
financial end, it would be difficult to calculate its value in other ways. We 
came back with a lot of prestige, and that was quite a feather in our caps; 
it would be a big thing for any company, but it was especially valuable to 
us, because by it we proved that the colored theatrical company can make 
good on its merits—if it has any. 
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We try to maintain our company on the high plane we have all the 
time kept before us. Sometimes it has been no easy matter to find a suffi- 
cient number of good singers and dancers and actors. This was especially 
true in the early days of our venture. At that time there were very few 
Opportunities for a member of our race on the stage. The few who were 
trying to earn livings and make reputations in that line, were limited to 
the lyceum platforms. In recent years, however, the field has been broad- 
ening, and every successful season we have, and every successful season 
any one of the other half-dozen colored companies has, adds just that 
much to our opportunities. 
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After all, talent isn’t a matter of race or color, and dramatic ability is 
some talent plus a vast amount of hard work. Our people are learning 
this, and they are working. As our opportunities grow larger, I expect 
to see the supply of good colored actors increase. At the present time 
they are practically limited to the musical comedy branch of the stage, 
but that will not continue long. I expect soon to see the time when the 
public will demand a colored actor for the colored parts in the legitimate 
drama. That demand will come just as soon as we convince the public 
that we can deliver the goods. And it will not be long before we do that. 
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The Stage Mama 


By MARGARET ROHE 








The old idea that the youfig women of the stage are alone on théir 
travels seems to have been dissipated by this article, in which Miss 
Rohe specifies numerous popular players—men and women, little and 
big—who are always and everywhere accompanied by their mothers. 








HAT merry wag, Frank J. Wil- 
stach, asks: “Why is a soubrette 
like a bottle of vinegar?” The an- 
swer is: “Because it’s mother that 
makes her work.” In the case of the 
stage-mama this is no joke. For mother 
not only makes the fair actress work 
but she just simply makes her. The 
stage-matna is the one best and only 
answer to “How to succeed on the 
stage?” No star should be without one. 
And right here let it be understood: 
the stage-mania is not, as is generally 
supposed, the dazzling blonde in the 
baby-blue tights who stands at the end 
and says “Here comes the queen.” No, 
indeed, that’s grandma; the stage-mama 
is a much more hard working atid seri- 
ous minded female, for she must qualify 
as a maid, a chaperon, a publicity pro- 
moter, and be able to tell at a glance 
whether the Johnny who waits for 
daughter at the stage-door in a limou- 
siné is a real “rich millionaire” or only 
the ‘chauffeur with a few hours off. 
So necessary an adjunct has mother 
come to be looked upon in the ménage 
of a successful actress—along with the 
Pomeranian and the touring-car—that 
if she isn’t fortunate enough to possess 
a real stage-mother, the wise actress 
promptly hires one—sort of @ la Pau- 
lette Divine in Clyde Fitch’s “The Blue 
Mouse.” 
Naturally, however, although a hired 
stage-mama is better than none, she 


cannot, owing to a lack of heart-interest, 
be expected to qualify in all the require- 
ments of her position. As a maid she is 


perfect; as a chaperon, whether hired — 3 


or au naturelle, mother is always on the 


job; but as a perpetual press-agent— a 


Ah! It is only the real stage-mother, 
who, in this branch of the art, never 
even stops to take a long breath. 


What One Mother Does 


THERE'S Mrs. Frederick, for in- — 
stance, mother of the pulchtitudinous 
Pauline: She has a penchant for stand- 
ing in the wings at her daughter’s en- 
trance and taking out of the teeth of 
the leading man the panting aside which 
he gets paid for saying “Merciful Heav- 
ings, how beautiful she is.” Mrs. Fred- 
erick’s bit of maternal publicity promot- 
ing is almost superfluous, however, for 
on the very face of things, it is evident 
that daughter Pauline is all that mother 
says she is. These two are almost in- 
separable. 

Mrs. Frederick, indéed, is an attrac- 
tive woman of just ati age to make an 
interesting companion for her daughter 
and the two are rarely seen apart. All 
petty worries and business-cafes afe 
shouldered by this stage-mother, ard 
she keeps a careful watch over her 
daughter, even in the matter of diet, 
so that tiothing may injure the beauty 
which is such a valuable histrionic asset. 
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The Prize Stage-Mother 


THE real prize stage-mother is Jo- 
sephine Bierbower, or Mrs. Janis, as 
the mother of Elsie Janis has come to 
be known. Even since Elsie, a wee tot 
of a year and a half, began giving en- 
tertainments at Sunday school cele- 
brations in Columbus, Ohio, Mrs. Janis, 
who was then an elocution teacher, 
commenced properly equipping and 
training her for the position she oc- 
cupies to-day—that of the youngest star 
on the American stage. Without this 
motherly influence, it is safe to say that 
the name, Elsie Janis, would never have 
blazed in incandescent letters over thea- 
tre-doors, for although she would still 
have had the innate talent, yet it is 
“mother” who brought it out, and above 
everything else kept common-sense and 
wholesome girlhood uppermost in an 
environment that would otherwise have 
turned an older and a wiser head. 

Knowing Mrs. Janis’ inimitable devo- 
tion to her daughter, Mr. Dillingham, 
Elsie’s manager, is very fond of teasing 
the good lady. Recently he had printed 
in the press sheet which is issued from 
' his office, a short paragraph stating that 
Elsie Janis, without consulting her pres- 
ent manager, had made arrangements to 
star under another management in the 
melodrama entitled “No Mother to 
Guide Her.” Carefully cutting this out 
Mr. Dillingham approached Mrs. Janis 
and sternly inquired what such a news- 
paper clipping meant. The _ horrified 
stage-mother had a terrible time deny- 
ing the affair before Mr. Dillingham 
said “joke” to her. 

Ever since Elsie Janis appeared in 
child roles at the age of seven, with 
James O’Neill, Mrs. Janis has never 
missed one of her performances. With- 
out her mother, Elsie Janis has never 
accepted an invitation to sup or dine, 
and look at the result—an unspoiled girl 
just out of her teens, already poised on 
the pinnacle of success and popularity, 
with her health and a three figure sal- 
ary. Is it any wonder Mrs. Janis pins 
diamond medals all over herself. 


The Doro Sisters’ Fable 


SOME their 


stage-mothers are 


daughters’ best critics. Marie Doro, no 
matter what the other critics say, is 
never satisfied until her mother, Mrs. 
Stewart, has carefully gone over her 
first performance, pointing out defects 
here and artistic bits there. From the 
time that Marie Doro went on the stage 
up to the date of her first appearance 
as a star in “Friquette,”’ Mrs. Stewart 
never missed a performance, but on that 
occasion she felt that her work was 
done and gently announced to Marie 
that her further attendance at the thea- 
tre was unnecessary. However, she re- 
pented, for she could not separate her- 
self so easily from the brilliant triumphs 
of her daughter, and each night finds 
her still at the post. Mrs. Stewart is 
so extreinely youthful in appearance 
that she is often taken for her daugh- 
ter’s sister, and, indeed, during the run 
of “The Billionaire,” in which Marie 


was featured, they were known as “the 


Doro sisters.” 

Even as Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. Glaser 
is the most exacting critic of her daugh- 
ter Lulu. At every performance in 
which Miss Glaser appears her mother 
occupies a stage-box and watches every 
detail of the playing with the impartial- 
ity of an outsider. At home, after the 
performance, Mrs. Glaser writes out her 
criticism of her daughter’s work, and 
this is the only criticism that the ebulli- 
ent prima donna reads—or heeds. 

Mrs. Herne, in her role of stage- 
mother, takes the parts allotted to 
Chrystal Herne before her daughter 
even reads them. She learns the dialogue 
and the business and then has Miss 
Chrystal study with her. They go over 
every scene together, the mother re- 
hearsing the daughter, advising as to 
the telling points to be brought out and 
those to be subdued. Besides, she is her 
daughter’s constant companion, walk- 
ing, driving, at the theatre, at home or 
on tour, and in short conducting her- 
self as an ideal stage-mother should. 
The intimacy of the two has been even 
more pronounced, if possible, since the 
death of the late James A. Herne, their 
husband and father. 

Where most stage-mothers are kept 
busy with the managing of one Thes- 
pian prodigy, there are a few who have 
had their hands. full with two and still 
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prowess, 
A Mother with Two to Watch 


WHO has ever glimpsed for a mo- 
ment, except when they are directly be- 
fore the footlights’ glare, May and 
Flora Hengler out from under Mama 
Hengler’s substantial wing? Never, 
never, NEVER has she let them out of 
her sight. As a maid and a chaperon, 
Mama Hengler has no peer among the 
multitude of stage-mothers. She waits 
in the wings while the girls do their 
“turn,” beaming her admiration and 
holding the different changes of head- 
gear and dainty frippery used in their 
dances. No stage-manager, however 
brash, dare go up against Mama Heng- 
ler in an argument concerning the 
dressing-room or stage-rights of her 
girls. She. is a versatile scrapper and 
always comes out with flying colors. 

Next to Mrs. Hengler, Mrs. McCoy 
holds a record, with Nellie and Bessie to 
show for it. But since Nellie has retired 
from the stage and Bessie’s success is 
assured, Mrs. McCoy can afford to rest 
from her stage-mother efforts. 

Mrs. De Haven always managed 
Rose and Carter with a maternal suc- 
cess, but now she only has Rose to 
manage. Since Carter married pretty 
Flora Parker, his wife does the manag- 
ing for him. 

Billie Burke and her stage-mother 
are an attractive example of chummi- 
ness. Where you see- one there will 
the other be. Mrs, Burke is a charming 
and accomplished woman, naturally 
proud of the wonderful success of her 
pretty and talented daughter and yet 
very sensible about it all. She ac- 
companies her daughter everywhere, 
and the affection and understanding 
between them is of a closer and 
more homelike nature than that usu- 
ally existing among the followers of 
the stage. 

Another pretty blonde American star, 
who won her theatrical spurs in Lon- 
don and is very much stage-mothered, 
is Pauline Chase; and so was Julia 
Sanderson, until she married Tod 


Sloan and acquired the independency 
of a regular matron. 





THE STAGE MAMA 


have acquitted themselves with great 
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Hymen Robs the Stage-Mother 


HYMEN, indeed, has robbed quite a 
few stage-mothers of their steady jobs. 
Yet they must feel their duty no less 
nobly done who have guided their 
daughters safely over the shoals of 
many a rocky play into the haven of 
matrimoriy. 

There is Mrs. Taliaferro, who turned 
over her daughter Mabel to Frederick 
Thompson, and can henceforth keep 
both eyes and hands on her second 
daughter, Edith. 

Mrs, Fernandez, who was always a 
stage-mother with a vengeance, can 
now devote all her time to finding 
theatrical engagements for others, 
since daughter Bijou Fernandez is wed- 
ded both to her art and W. L. Abing- 
ton. 

They do say Margaret Fealy Cavallo 
was rather loth to give up her stage- 
mother position when daughter Maude 
married H. L. Sherwood on the sly. 

Mrs. Cavello was always very 
strenuous in the stage-mama role, and 
she must have had the worsted motto: 
“It pays to advertise,’ hanging over 
the family hearth, for Maude Fealy, in 
her stage-mother’s hands, was one of 
the best advertised of our American 
actresses. In fact, I believe she was the 
original ‘‘youngest star in America,” 
of which there have since sprung up a 
multitude. 

When I said that the beauteous crea- 
ture in baby-blue tights, etc., was not 
the stage-mama, I should have made an 
amendment. This in the person of Nel- 
lie King, stage-mother of the very 
newest Mrs. Nat. Goodwin, née Edna 
Goodrich. When Edna Goodrich was 
one of the original Floradora Sextet 
(which incidentally must have been a 
regular centenary) mother, then known 
as sister, was one of the merry villagers. 

Some years before Margaret Illing- 
ton became Mrs. Daniel Frohman, her 
mother, Mrs. Light, which is the family 
name, came with her to New York and 
together they called upon Mr. Froh- 
man. Mrs. Light spoke enthusiastically 
of her daughter’s accomplishments and 
the young woman herself declared that 
she could act with any girl of her age 
in the land. Mr, Frohman looked doubt- 
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ful, although the enthusiasm of the 
couple made an impression. 

As a clincher Mrs. Light said: 

“Talk about Maud Adams and Ethel 
Barrymore! Can they show anything to 
equal what Margaret has won?” 

And throwing back her daughter’s 
coat she proudly exposed three bronze 
medals presented by a Chicago school 
of acting. 

Mr. Frohman wavered no longer in 
the face of such dazzling proof. He 
signed Miss Light; changed her name 
to Illington, a combination of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois her home-town; finally 
starred her, and then married her. Miss 
Illington declares to-day that she owes 
the greatest part of her success and 
happiness to her energetic stage- 
mother. 
_ Lillian Russell is a stage-mother, and 

although she has never worked over- 
time in the maternal rdle, the mere 
Knowledge of the fact that she is 
Dorothy Russell’s mother has done 
more than anything else to make that 
young lady a well known feature of 
the vaudeville stage. 

Since Maude Adams made her stage 
début at the age of nine months in her 
mother’s arms, she and Annie Adams 
always acted in the same companies 
until Mrs. Adams retired. They are 
both fond of a quiet domestic life and 
the bond of congeniality as well as 
that of mother and daughter unites 
them in mutual devotion. 

Consuelo Baily has a watchful and 
omnipresent stage-mama, as has also 
Doris Mitchell. So indefatigable and 
strenuous is Mrs. Mitchell as a stage- 
mama, that one would naturally expect 
to see her worn to a shadow by her 
ardor; but so generous are Mrs. Mitch- 
ell’s proportions as well as her efforts, 
that Miss Doris will never suffer from 
a tangible lack of stage-mama. 

Grace Hazard, the clever little “Five 
Feet of Comic Opera” has a devoted 
stage-mother who accompanies her on 
her tour of the vaudeville circuit and 
who journeyed with her in her recent 
epemphant trip to the London Music 
’alls. 

In the hectic atmosphere of an Anna 
Held aggregation one would naturally 
not expect to find the careful guardian- 


ship of a stagé-mother, and yet one 
flourishes there right sturdily. She is 
the mother of Edna Chase, and pos- 
sibly appreciating the incongruity of 
her environment she styles herself Miss 
Edna’s sister. 

Isabel D’Armonde has a stage-mama, 
as has also Ruth Grey, both of whom 
are as watchful and devoted as all good 
stage-mamas should be. 


One for the Matinee Idol 


AND why may not the dashing, 
swashbuckling matinee idol boast of a 
stage-mama as well as the lovely hero- 
ine, James K. Hackett would like to 
know? He has a stage-mother, if you 
please, whom he is willing to match 
against anything in the same line. Ap- 
plauding her son is her greatest delight, 
and before her untiring pursuance of 
this art the iron handed usher is bound 
to own himself beaten and give up in 
despair and perspiration. 

During every one of her son’s metro- 
politian engagements Mrs. Hackett 
nightly occupies a seat in the balcony 
and leads the applause of the adoring 
matinee girls every time James K. 
spits another villain with his trusty 
sword. 

During the run of “The Pride of 
Jennico,” after Mrs. Hackett had aided, 
three nights running, in the reception 
of the star, there was a burst of ap- 
plause from the other side of the bal- 
cony on the entrance of Miss Bertha 
Galland, the heroine of the play. This 
was so natural as to pass unnoticed; 
but when it was repeated several nights 
and it was all found to emanate from 
the same seat, Mrs. Hackett investigated. 
There sat Mr. Galland, father of the 
persecuted maiden, and there he con- 
tinued to sit throughout the whole en- 
gagement, answering Mrs. Hackett’s 
applause for her James with applause 
for his Bertha. After the engagement a 
dermatologist no doubt waxed prosper- 
ous over their calloused palms. 

What is a dressing-room without a 
mother ? 

Where an ounce of pull is worth a 
pound of talent a hundred or so of 
stage-mother is worth an angel, a 
press-agent or an artistic temperament. 








An American Girl 


With Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 


By LILY CARTHEW 








Here is a delightfully naive account of a girl’s thrill on the occasion 
when she appeared in a very small part with the Divine Sarah of the 
golden south, The impression made upon the girl by the great actress’ 
sweet consideration will be duplicated upon the mind of the reader. 








.* WAS at the end of my first season 
on the stage, in 1905, that the honor 
of appearing with the “Divine Sarah” 
came to me. I had been given a letter 
of introduction to a certain New York 
manager concerning an engagement for 
the following season. Mme. Bernhardt 
was to appear, about that time, in three 
special farewell performances prior to 
her return to France; but it never had 
dawned upon my mind that I, just un- 
known I, could be in any capacity, no 
matter how minor, connected with these 
performances. 

I took my letter to the manager one 
morning. He looked at me critically. 
Alas, I’m very, very small: I already 
imagined I heard the final judgment: 
“You are too small for the part.” But, 
instead, he said: “How would you like 
to ‘go on’ with Mme. Bernhardt to- 
night?’ 

It was a blow. I thought he couldn’t 
be addressing me. Accordingly I said: 

“Oh—not me—not really!” 

He looked at me sharply, which was 
my cué to become normal, quite nor- 
mal, and he said: 

“You may be too small” (oh, of 
course, I might have known) “but per- 
haps you are the type they want. I'll 
send you over presently with the 
others.” 





The others? 

I-looked about me. There were eight 
girls there, all probably just as anxious 
to have the honor of appearing with 
Mme Bernhardt as little I. Well, I 
stood a chance: it was just as well to 
be brave and hope for the best. 

Soon a man entered the room and 
said, “Girls, hurry! I'll take you over 
to the Lyric and have the Frenchman 
look you over.” 

Oh, don’t I detest that part of it: 
looking us over as if we were so many 
cattle? Oh, well, never mind, we always 
have to take the bitter with the sweet. 
It’s just a part of “the business” that 
we have to school ourselves not to be 
sensitive about. 

So we all were taken to the stage of 
the Lyric Theatre, and after a while a 
slick little Frenchman came and looked 
us over. He eyed the whole group, hesi- 
tated when he looked at me, and then 
passed on. My heart sank. Again I 
wished that Heaven might have granted 
me four or five additional inches. After 
eyeing the entire group once more, he 
again hesitated when he came to me, 
and said interrogatively : 

“You are pretty bright?” 

Now, on the stage, one has to be as- 
sertive, and appear very confident in 
his own ability. Modesty is all right 
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after having attained success. Accord- 
ingly, I said: “Je pense que oui, mon- 
sieur.” 

“Ah, vous parlez francais?” 

“Oui, monsieur, un peu, mais je com- 
prends mieux.” 

“Eh bien.” 

And he continued to address me in 
French. 

“Can you ‘go on’ to-night without a 
rehearsal ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, come about seven. I’ll give you 
a list of cues, and then the wardrobe 
woman will attend to you. You will be 
a court-lady in ‘Hamlet.’ ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

I was so elated I could hardly keep 
my seat in the car on my way home. 

When I reached my room, I gathered 
my make-up materials and spent the 
rest of the time until dinner just think- 
ing it all over. 


A Tribute of Roses 


WHEN I arrived at the theatre, I 
presented myself to the stage-manager. 
He gave me my list of cues—there 
were only four—and then he directed 
“me to my dressing-room. The ward- 
robe woman awaited me. She gave me 
a dress and hat, both very picturesque 
and jaunty. I hurried with my make-up 
and dressing, and flew down-stairs with 
my roses, where I could watch pro- 
ceedings and observe the actors and ac- 
tresses. I think the French actors are 
inferior in class to the American actors. 
The actors seemed so conceited, so 
effeminate, and the actresses seemed 
like actresses. They looked as if they 
never got acquainted with themselves. 

At last it was time for the curtain to 
ring up. 

I had plenty of time before my en- 
trance, so I planted myself not far from 
or at least as near-as I was allowed, to 
the star’s dressing-room. 

I watched expectantly. 

At last the door opened: a man, the 
madame’'s doctor who is constantly with 
her, appeared; then, the madame her- 
self, in her Hamlet costume, as straight 
as a boy, and oh how dignified, how 
magnetic she was! Her face was full 
of strength and vitality. I said to my- 


self, “She lives every minute she lives.” 
Besides the doctor, there was an elderly 
lady with her, who had a beautiful, 
kindly face, with no “war-paint” on, so 
I took it that she was not a member of 
the company, but just a friend of Bern- 
hardt’s. 

How could I present my roses? 

I wouldn’t take the liberty of ad- 
dressing Bernhardt myself. Something 
told me that the lady with her would be 
the right one to approach. 

So I went to her and said: 

“Pardon me, would it be too much 
trouble for you to present these few 
roses to Mme. Bernhardt? I am an 
American girl and have been given the 
opportunity to ‘go on’ in ‘Hamlet’ to- 
night. I reverence the art and accom- 
plishments that this wonderful woman 
has. I hope I am not too presumptious 
in trying to offer these roses as a hum- 
ble tribute of my admiration.” 

“Oh, you sweet child! Madame will 
be delighted in knowing that she has 
such a warm admirer. I will give them 
to her. Thank you for her. You say 
you ‘go on’ in ‘Hamlet?’ ” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“You are a court lady, I presume. 
You ‘are on’ only during’ one little 
scene. After that come to me; we shall 
sit together. I will find a good place to 
see.” 

So I “went on” as I was directed. I 
was, of course, merely part of the 
scenery, so to speak. But I felt so im- 
portant, actually appearing on the same 
stage with Sarah Bernhardt. When I 
had finished, I rushed to the dressing- 
room, took off my gown and make-up, 
and donned my street-clothes. Then I 
rushed down to the dear little lady who 
had offered to pilot me about. 

She had a place picked out, and we 
watched the remainder of the perform- 
ance together. She instructed me in 
points I didn’t understand, and she also 
extended a very cordial invitation for 
me to call on her. She was a French 
woman who had married an American. 
She had been a friend of Bernhardt’s 
since both were girls. Mme Shaw was 
one year older than Mme. Bernhardt, 
but one would have said there must 
be twenty years’ difference. Mme Shaw 
looked like a dear old lady of about 















sixty-five, while Bernhardt looked about 
forty-five. 

I hadn’t been engaged for the other 
two performances, but just as I was 
leaving the theatre, the stage-manager 
came to me and said: 

“You will do. Come for the two per- 
formances, to-morrow matinee and 
night. To-morrow night ‘Hamlet’ goes 
on, but for the matinee, we put on 
‘Camille.’ You will be one of the ladies 
at the card-table.” 

I was delighted. 


Holding the Curtain 


THE following afternoon, when I 
arrived at the- theatre, I saw Mme. 
Shaw. 

She greeted me very cordially and 
said: “Little one, Sarah wants me to 
present you to her after the perform- 
ance.” 

Oh, but I was excited; that was the 
supreme height of bliss, to have Sarah 
Bernhardt wish to have me presented. 
Things certainly were coming my way. 
While Mme. Shaw and I were con- 
versing the stage-manager approached 
and informed me that I was not needed 
until the fourth act. So Mme. Shaw 
suggested that I stay with her until it 
was time for me to dress. 

At 2:15 the curtain was “rung up.” 
We found a place where we could con- 
veniently watch the interesting Camille. 
Poor woman. Personally, I think she 
was a ninny to give up Armond. If she 
really loved him I don’t see how she 
could do it. We watched the great tra- 
gedienne minutely; laughed with her, 
wept with her. The fact that I had been 
engaged to appear absolutely vanished 
from my mind. I was merely a spec- 
tator. 

The curtain for the third act had 
rung down. Mme. Shaw and I were ap- 
plauding excitedly when, suddenly, it 
flashed through my mind that I had to 
“go on” at the beginning of the fourth 
act. 

Without apologizing or stopping to 
make any explanation to Mme. Shaw, 
I tore madly up the four flights of 
stairs, to my dressing-room. The ward- 
tobe woman grabbed me. Oh, if I could 
have understood the things she was 
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yelling at me, while she fairly tore my 
dress from me. I know it would have 
made mighty interesting translation, 

“Vous avez cing minutes.” 

That was the one thing I did under- 
stand; that I had five minutes. 

While she was swearing at me in 
French I was swearing at myself in 
English. Wasn’t I a dunderhead not to 
have appreciated my __ responsibility 
sooner! Why had I allowed myself to 
get so interested? 

I dabbed on rouge, plenty of it. I had 
to be one of the gay, wicked ladies. I 
dressed my hair in record time, and as 
wickedly as I knew how. Then, the 
wardrobe woman put on the dress. Well 
that was wicked: It was the limit! Too 
low in front, lots too low, the same in 
back, and I dared not voice my senti- 
ments. The wardrobe woman would 
have choked me, I’m sure, if I had said 
that there is a difference in appearing 
decently wicked and recklessly, madly, 
wicked. If my mother could have seen 
me—oh dear—and then when I 
started to walk—great heavens, the 
skirt was too long. It lay on the floor 
without exaggeration, about a foot, with 
an interminably long train besides. 

Now I had never worn a train, or 
even a real long skirt in my life. If I 
had only had about ten or fifteen min- ~ 
utes in which to get used to the old 
thing, I might have felt safe. But there 
I was, absolutely bewildered because 
of the tearing rush I had had to make, 
very conscious of the defects, or rather, 
the scarcity of my gown as to the waist 
—and—I had that terrible skirt to man- 


age. 
eThe act had been called, and I, a little 
extra, was keeping Sarah Bernhardt’s 
company waiting. As the wardrobe 
woman was sticking the last pin into me 
(but, what did I care), the stage-man- 
ager appeared at the door, and yelled 
something or other at me. Then he 
seized one of my hands and pulled me 
out of the room, and down the stairs, 
saying : 

“Come, ready-or not!” 

He threw in a few additional pet 
names as we fairly fell down the stairs. 
While he had been holding on to one 
hand, I had been’ holding my skirt up 
high with my other hand, 
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There were, I think, eight of us, who 
had to walk on and sit at the card-table, 
when the curtain had been “rung up.” 
The group stood waiting and glared at 
me superciliously as the manager 
yanked me on and placed me next to a 
man that I had to walk on with. 


Managing a Misfit Skirt 


THE curtain had been raised. I had 
to put one hand on my man’s arm, and 
with the other, you can wager I clutched 
onto that excruciating problem of a 
skirt. I didn’t dare to let go. What 1 
I should have tumbled or stumbled as 
I walked in. I didn’t care for personal 
reasons, but if J should be the cause of 
a hitch in Sarah Bernhardt’s perform- 
ance! I made one resolution: no matter 
how high I had to hold that skirt [ 
wouldn’t fall. That was the one aim of 
my existence, not to fall. 

My torture of mind was at it’s worst 
as my man remarked, “Vite, vite!” 

So on I went (I don’t quite know 
how, but I did), and my man seated 
me at the table. As yet I hadn’t dis- 
graced myself. No falls nor getting 
mixed up with that skirt. We played 
cards and laughed and chatted among 
ourselves, but all the time I was antici- 
pating about getting up and walking off 
after Camille's scene with Armand. 
Well, | would have to take the bull by 
the horns, or more literally, the skirt 
with my hands and trust to Providence 
that I wouldn’t create a laugh or a dis- 
turbance. The cue came. We arose, I, 
with a firm determination to “get off” 
first. I didn’t wait for my man to offer 
his arm. I just did as I had planned: 
lifted the skirt up and walked off. 

Safe, oh to think of it. Really off, 
and really safe! That is, as far as dis- 
gracing myself in public, was concerned. 
Now let the old wardrobe woman go as 
far as she liked. I think if she had even 
resorted to physical demonstrations, I 
wouldn’t have resented it. I felt at peace 
with everything after that escape. 

My only fear was that I might have 
to forfeit my meeting Bernhardt. 

But, I got into my street-clothes, and 
went to Mme. Shaw apologetically to 
express my regret in having kept the 
curtain waiting. I started to say, “I’m 
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ashamed—” when she broke in, saying: 

“Oh, I understand. That was an ac- 
cident. Such things happen to all of us,” 

Sometimes human nature is so chari- 
table and lovable. “You will wait until 
the play is finished and I shall present 
you to Sarah,” she finished. 

Oh, then I was to meet her. My 
stupidity hadn’t cost me that pleasure. 

Mme. Shaw held out a book to me. 

“Here, dear, is a book that I have 
just written. Jllustres ct Inconnus; it 
will be a memoir of the occasion when 
you appeared with Sarah. Be sure and 
come to see me, and I will tell you 
many things of her, of her greatness 
and of her goodness.” 

Just then Bernhardt passed and Mme. 
Shaw stopped her, saying: 

“Ah, here, Sarah—this is the little 
American.” 

And Sarah Bernhardt took both my 
hands, very, very graciously, and said 
something to me in French. 

I started to say how greatly honored 
I felt, but [ was too confused to say 
anything (either in French or in Eng- 
lish). But finally I managed to say: _ 

“Madam this is a great honor for me. 
You are so wonderful.” 

Then Mme. Shaw said: 

“Oh, kiss her, kiss her!” 

And—l did. 


The Madame’s Well Wishes 


THAT night I was a_ court-lady 
again in “Hamlet.” By that time I 
really felt sort of part and parcel of the 
company. At the end of the play there 
was the greatest demonstration I have 
ever seen, by any audience. The orches- 
tra played “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Everybody out front rose and sang, and 
waved handkerchiefs, and __ yelled, 
“Bravo!” and “Speech!” 

Bernhardt didn’t make a speech. She 
just took her curtain like a queen, with 
charm and dignity. I had just said good- 
by to Mme. Shaw and thanked her for 
her kindness, when Bernhardt passed 
on her way to her dressing-room. 

Mme. Shaw said: “Sarah.” 

Sarah took my hand and said: 

“Ah, petite enfante, de bon succes. It 
is hard, it is work, but have the en- 
durance, Au revoir! de bon succes.” 























Creighton’s Call 


By JULES VERNE DES VOIGNES 








It takes all sorts of people to make a world, and no less so to make 
a circus. In this story of the big tents appears a man who had 
fallen, but to whom Fate, in a mood of beneficence granted him one 
more opportunity to make good. How he accepted it is the story. 








ITH a lazy, rhythmic undulation, 

the side curtains swayed in the 

breeze, flapping their loose ends 
over Daniel Creighton’s red, swollen 
face as he lay asleep. It was early even- 
ing, but the afternoon heat waves still 
danced about the canvases and the sun, 
blood-red against the horizon, seemed 
to suck the last cool particles from the 
earth. 

Creighton stirred with the dull moan 
of drunken slumbers. His flushed fea- 
tures, as he sprawled there outside the 
tent, did.not hide the inborn refinement 
they had once worn, frankly, for all to 
see. His shirt, open at the throat, re- 
vealed the strong muscles of his chest 
—muscles that had been hardened by 
the “gang work” of former years, be- 
fore he had drifted into the business of 
dog-trainer—and his bare arms were 
folded, almost as if in defiance to the 
world which would condemn him. 

About him droned the languid, after- 
supper activities of the circus. A little 
collie, crawling out from the tent, be- 
gan to lap the hairy arms and elbows, 
working her rough tongue, finally, with 
pathetic little whines of love, to the 
bloated face.. 

Creighton’s eyes opened with the dull, 
red stare of the drugged brain. He 
pushed the collie from him, roughly; 
then, as his senses righted, he took her 
in his arms like a baby, stroking her 
with his callous hands and muttering 


in a voice that was still delirious with 
drink: 

“Sleepin’ too long, was I, Gertie? 
*Bout time to get ready, aint it?” 

He twisted his stiffened neck around 
and stared dully for awhile at the weav- 
ing back and forth of the show-folk, 
dallying here and there over the 
grounds. Then his listless eyes wan- 
dered back to the dog. His iron fingers 
tightened about the shaggy legs, and a 
squeal of pain came from the canine. 

At the cry, the man’s hand relaxed. 
He gathered the collie close to his face. 

“Didn’t mean t’ hurt yeh, Gertie, old 
girl! Didn’t mean t’ hurt yeh!” 

He repeated the phrase time after 
time, with a half sob in his voice, and 
the collie licked his face and hands 
faster and faster, beginning to whine 
again. 

All about them, the circus-world was 
springing into sudden life. Bandmen 
were tuning in little groups; lights be- 
gan te flare behind the gaudy side-show 
posters; the circus-folk paraded singly, 
or with their children, in and out of the 
canvases. A tiny, evening breeze, like 
a caress of the coming night to the 
faded day, blew fresh from the north, 
and Creighton sat up, sniffing after it. 
His roving eyes had caught the sudden 
glint of the manager’s tall, frocked 
figure, striding up to him, and he held 
Gertie‘s eager head away from him 
while he waited. 














“Creighton !” 

There was a snarl in Brownson’s tone 
that fired a hidden spark in Creighton’s 
bleared eyes, so that his chest rose and 
fell with quick, short breaths. 

The manager was bending over him. 

“This is the third time in a month, 
Creighton,” he rasped. “You’re not fit 
to go on to-night. You haven’t been fit 
twice before. And I wont stand for it!” 
Brownson’s voice was rising like an 
overtaxed motor. “I wont stand for it! 
I’m done with you. You can get your 
pay of Howard—and get out!” 

The skipping breeze seemed to fan 
the fever in Creighton’s eyes as he list- 
ened. The fire grew and glowed, then 
fell, unexpectedly, to ashes. He gazed 
unseeingly across the grounds to where 
the city lay silhouetted against the rosy 
sunset sky. 

“All right,” he answered hoarsely. 
“T’ll go, Brownson. It’s the third time. 
I guess I’ve had my chance.” 

The manager scowled down at him, 
but he did not speak for a moment. 
From a distance came an elephant’s 
trumpet, and with its dying away, a 
conglomerate chorus from a dozen 
cages. Brownson scowled again. He had 
expected a “scene,” and in his vague, 
unreasoning way, he was disappointed 
that it had not occurred. 

“You know we can’t afford, Creigh- 
ton—” he began, more evenly. 

But the man cut him short. He had 
gotten to his feet, with the collie, whin- 
ing and squirming, in his arms. There 
was an unwonted flash in his black eyes 
that the manager met with a start. 

“T’ve told you once, Brownson, that 
it’s all right! It’s three times and out, 
eh? All right, all right! I aint denying 
I’ve had the liquor, am I? I'll go. You 
needn’t worry ‘bout my _botherin’ 
you—” 

Brownson had raised a hand. 

“You talk sober enough now, Creigh- 
ton; you’ve got half an hour yet before 
your turn. Maybe a walk will fix you 
up.” 

Creighton had let him go on. He had 
only looked, standing there with the dog 
squirming in his giant hands. But 
Brownson, facing that look flinchingly, 
had begun to stammer and had come to 
an awkward pause. He was conscious, 
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all at once, that he did not know how 
to deal with the fellow before him. 

Without a word, but with a danger- 
ous fire still flaming in his eyes, 
Creighton wheeled and vanished. The 
side curtain of the dressing tent fell 
between him and the startled manager. 

Inside the tent, Creighton put the dog 
on the ground and strode across to the 
cage which was the home of the other 
canines in his little troupe. There were 
six of the trained collies altogether, and 
they set up a discordant yapping of joy 
and hunger as he bent down to them. 

“Poor little devils!” he soliloquized 
softly, as they leaped up to greet him. 
“Yeh aint had no supper, have yeh— 
ner no dinner? An’ it’s all my blame 
that you’re goin’ without.” 

He sat down on an old box and put 
his bronzed face between his hands. The 
band in front of the side-shows had 
set up its nightly crash of blaring trom- 
bones and heavy drumming. People, like 
ants, were pouring into the dust-stifled 
menagerie-tent. The restlessness of the 
animals, expressed in half-smothered 
cries and suppressed movements, strug- 
gled up articulately above the steady 
hum of the crowds. 

After a moment, Creighton got up 
again and went to fetch the dogs their 
evening-meal. Afterwards, as they ate, 
he sat and watched them a long time, 
mutely. He had forgotten his own sup- 
per hour, already long passed. The con- 
viction of his own weakness had set its 
dull clutch upon his heart. He reached 
down and began patting the collies with 
an arm that shook to the shoulder. 

“Did yeh know we had t’ leave the 
show?” he asked them with a harsh 
catch in his voice. “Brownson’s said the 
word. We’ve got to clear out, an’ it’s 
hard knowin’ where we can go this 
late in the season. If it hadn’t a-been 
for my drinkin’—” 

He buried his face for a moment, 
choking. 

“T aint got any right t’ treat yeh this 
way!” he went on fiercely. “You’ve done 
more’n your share right along—right 
from the beginnin’. An’ you’re havin’ 
t’ suffer for what I do. I know it aint 
fair—don’t I know it? An I’m goin’ t’ 
get t’ work and support yeh—I can do it 
somehow—till we can get another place, 






































I think I’d better be lookin’ t’-night. 
Brownson might make us get out in the 
mornin’—” 

He straightened up with a jerk to 
find Kennedy’s hand on his shoulder. 
Kennedy was a clown—one of Brown- 
son’s advertised fifty—and so far he 
had managed to hold down the possible 
reputation of the missing twenty-five. 
Between him and Creighton, a silent, 
unspoken sympathy had sprung up—a 
sympathy that now, when it was most 
needed, grew suddenly mighty’ of 
strength. 

“What’s this I hear about leaving, 
Creighton?” Kennedy’s hand tightened 
on the other man’s shoulder as he 
squared him around. “What's up, 
man?” 

“What’s up?” repeated Creighton 
with a dull stare, and was silent. 

Kennedy caught the fading purple 
flush on the trainer’s face, and under- 
stood. 

“I say, Creighton, but it isn’t fair!” 
he burst out, low-voiced. “It doesn’t 
happen often, and those dogs—”’ 

“Third time—in a month,” muttered 
Creighton, mechanically. “We'll get 
out. Some other work. Mebbe I can 
quit the habit. I can’t stand seein’ ’em 
suffer.” 

“No.” Kennedy gazed anxiously 
after the trainer’s big hands as they 
reached down again to caress the tumb- 
ling collies. “You ought to stop drink- 
ing, Creighton. You can’t afford to do 
it, you know. If—if you’re looking out 
for something in town till you can sign 
up again, why you can just leave your 
stuff with me. The show’ll be here 
till to-morrow night, and it wont be 
any trouble for me to look after the 
dogs while you’re—” 

Creighton shot out his hand, his 
towering figure like a Hercules above 
Kennedy’s slight body. 


“Kennedy,” he said, huskily, “you’ve 


done a good deal for me an’ stood by 
me, an’ I feel like a beast. But [ll 
straighten up—if you'll give me time. 
I’m just weak, Kennedy, but I’ve swal- 
lowed my last drop of whisky. D’you 
hear—for good an’ all!” 

The fire was burning again in 
Creighton’s eyes, theugh his rough 
cheeks were wet. 


CREIGHTON’S CALL 





“T hear what you say, Dan,” an- 
swered Kennedy. “And I believe you 
can do it. If Brownson understood how 
it was—” 

Creighton shook his head. 

“He wouldn’t understand,” he re- 
peated slowly. “He thinks I’m hope- 
less. An’ I don’t blame him—I don’t 
blame him.” 

He turned and hurried out of the 
tent—blindly. It had grown almost 
dark. The flaring gasoline lights were 
sizzling here and there, throwing 
changing kaleidescopes of black and 
white upon the gaudy side-show post- 
ers. A pack of lean country people, with 
tired, work-stained faces, were clam- 
oring at the window of the big ticket- 
wagon. And within the main canvas, 
the bands blared unceasingly, mingling 
with the spectacular shouting of the 
show-folk. The circus had begun. 

Creighton pushed wearily through it 
all and on. His head was lowered as if 
in hard thought, and he knew only 
that he was going in a general direction 
toward the town. His fellows spoke to 
him now and then as he passed their 
scurrying figures, but he did not once 
lift his big head. 

“Cranky to-night!’ snapped the chef, 
slamming a big, brass kettle into place 
and narrowly missing Creighton’s 
shoulder, as the latter passed close to 
the cook-wagon without looking up. 

“Tired, more likely,” suggested the 
second cook, grinning. “Looks as if 
he’d had another jag on.” 

“He ees seek—you can see he ees 
seek!” insisted the little Japanese 
trapezist, who was sipping an extra 
cup of tea beside the wagon. “He ees 
veery seek and tir-ed.” 

Creighton did not intimate that he 
had heard. He stumbled on toward the 
edge of the canvases where the crowds 
were not so thick. And all the time he 
was thinking of the little Japanese 
woman’s words: 

“He ees seek—he ees veery seek and 
tir-ed !” 

Yes, he was sick!—sick of his own 
failure to be a man, tired of living his 
easy, dissipated life upon the income of 
his dogs. Brownson was right, after 
all. He was contemptible. His frequent 
sprees, recklessly enjoyed on the money 



































































the collies brought him, had dragged 
him down to the level of a sponger and 
a parasite. Once he had had some 
decency. Where was it now? 

In the circle of darkness suerdaniing 
the blaze of the tents, he all but col- 
lided with a hurrying group of people, 
already late and hastening at a half 
run toward the main canvas. A warm, 
moist hand brushed for the fraction of 
a minute against his own bare, rough 
arm, swinging at his side, and he looked 
down, startled, to find there a tiny girl, 
decked in a pink-sashed dress and led 
by an expensively clad woman, evi- 
dently her mother. Her husband strode 
at her side, and between them was 
Brownson’s tall, important figure, 
splurging apologies as they went. 

“We'll be in time for the best stuff,” 
he was explaining. “I'll have some 
things repeated, if it’s necessary. Long 
time since you’ve been out to a circus, 
West. I can remember when we used to 
go together, barefooted—” 

“Oh, daddy, I want to see the dog- 
gies perform! Can’t I see the doggies 
perform—the ones that the picture 
says climbs up ladders and somersets 
and balances things on top of the man? 
Can’t I, daddy ?” 

Creighton had stopped stock still, his 
bare arm burning like fire where the 
hand of the child had touched it. He 
was trembling, too, all over, as if at the 
thought of a little voice that might 
have called him “daddy,” if he had been 
a man—if he had lived a different life 
with better aspirations. All these latent 
feelings of a father welled up in him 
until he could have cried out. 

And then—she had meant him. She 
was anticipating, with all the enthusiasm 
a child is capable of, the clever turn 
which the collies did in the big arena— 
the curious tricks which he had taught 
them, in his clear-brained moments, to 
do. How disappointed she would be! 
He could imagine just how she had 
set her heart upon seeing all the glar- 
ing circus bill had promised. He could 
imagine how, even after all the other 
gaudy glory of the circus was over 
and done with, her lips would. quiver 
a little because she had seen no “dog- 

ies.” 


Mechanically, he turned and followed 
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the party which Brownson, the man- 
ager, was escorting. In that quick in- 
stant of decision, he had determined to 
go on once more to-night for the sake 
of the child. But, as he overtook them 
almost on a half run, he heard Brown- 
son’s high-pitched, w sheezing tones: 

“Why, this dog act, W est—oh, yes, 
first-class, but we'll have to get along 
without it, I guess. Trainer drunk half 
his time. Not fit to go on. There’s one 
thing I can’t stand for in any show / 
manage—and that’s a drunk.” 

Creighton brought up short, his 
teeth closing with an ominous click. 
So he was a drunk, was he? Well, he 
would see that Brownson was not trou- 
bled. 

He wheeled and started for the town 
again. It was quite dark now. He had 
to pick his way carefully between the 
shops and factory buildings at the far- 
ther side of the field. He was glad, 
however, when they shut off his view 
of the lighted tents and deadened the 
echo of the bands and shouting. To- 
night, his sole thought seemed to be to 
get away from it all—the ignominy of 
his worthless existence, the contempt 
of his fellow men, his own innate scorn 
of himself. 

He had reached the lighted streets 
of the town now, and he hurried on 
with no more definite purpose than to 
put a still greater space between him 
and all he despised. Yet, instinctively, 
he turned this way and that, toward the 
reflected glare from the lights of the 
business section. 

The child’s eager voice still rang in 
his ears. It made his pulses bound with 
new ambition. He would start over 
again to-morrow, he told himself; to- 
night even—if some one would give him 
the chance. He would make something 
of himself. He would be a man again. 

He had not stopped to consider that 
it might be hard to obtain work—even 
temporary work—in the town. And the 
blow fell heavily. 

“We are very sorry,” said one after 
another to him, and each time he felt 
that they were looking at his red, tell- 
tale face, “but there is nothing for you 
to do. There’s very little opening in a 
town of this size.” 

It was Saturday night, and all the 



























business-part was open. He was able 
to ask everywhere, always with the 
same result. There was nothing they 
could offer him—nothing! 

Disheartened at last, hestumbled wear- 
ily from the glare of those lights which 
had seemed only to mock him, and 
slipped down the dark, silent streets 
where there were cool looking houses 
with big, shady maples and flowers and 
cozy verandas. 

It was half-past ten by his thick, 
open-faced watch. The circus would 
have been out long ago. He hurried on 
faster, almost running when he would 
come to the flood of light thrown by 
the big arc-lamps at the corners. It 
seemed to him that he must show the 
very stigmata of his failure in his face 
—the stigmata that all his fellow men 
would see and condemn. What was go- 
ing to become of him and the collies— 
now— 

At first, he did not understand the 
red glow that had flared up in front of 
him. It was the reflection from the 
torches of the tent-gangs, he thought 
dully, or the fire ordeal which Crad- 
dock, the aérial cyclist, used at night. 
All at once, he realized that it was 
neither of these; that it was growing 
out of all proportion to both. A white, 
silent house, with flower festooned 
verandas and climbing  clematises, 
leaped up before his startling eyes—a 
velvet lawn with great, splendid maples 
and graveled walks. 

A man lunged past him, shouting 
frenziedly. And then, as he himself 
bounded forward, the whole place 
seemed filled magically with people. 

“Oh, my God!” screamed a mad- 
dened woman, her voice agonized. “My 
little girl— My little girl—” 

She tried frantically to push by 
Creighton, but he caught her almost 
roughly by the sleeve of her dress and 
held her. 

“Where is the child—in there?” he 
hurled at her. 

Then he saw her face full in the glow 
of the fire and knew her for the mother 
of the little girl whose tiny hand had 
brushed his bare arm on the circus 
grounds hours before. He shook her 
commandingly, a terrible fear clutching 
him relentlessly. 


CREIGHTON’S CALL 


“Where—what part of the house?” 
he hissed. 

“Up-stairs,’ she gasped back at him. 
“The front room. I’d just put her to 
bed and gone over to— Oh, my God !—” 

She made another half insane attempt 
to rush past him, and he pushed her 
firmly back into the arms of a group of 
people near them. 

“Don’t lose sight of her!” he shouted 
above the hiss of the water on the 
flames. “She’ll kill herself if you let her 
go!” 

The next moment, before they could 
stop him, he bounded forward with 
the strength of a mad animal. Firemen 
were working like soldiers to stem the 
rapid spread of the flames, but no one 
had seemed to sense that there was a 
helpless human being in the burning 
structure. The trainer leaped over the 
broad veranda to the door, knotting his 
handkerchief over his nose and mouth 
before he plunged into the stifling de- 
luge of smoke. 

The stairs, ahead of him in the hall, 
were blazing like tinder. He sprang up 
them, three burning steps at a time. For 
a moment, as he groped about in the 
upper hall way, he could not see. Then 
he found a door—the door to the front 
room. He saw a tiny bed by the light 
of the flames bursting through the floor. 
And the next minute he had the slender, 
yielding body of the little girl clasped 
tightly in his blistered arms. 

She had half awakened and was cry- 
ing out in her stifled voice: 

“Oh, the doggies, daddy! I want to 
see the doggies perform.” 

Creighton hugged her closer, the 
sudden tears starting to his eyes. He 
was groping wildly for a window, roll- 
ing the child in coverlets snatched from 
the bed as he searched. At last, in a 
vague way, he saw people below him, 
red-lit by the fire. He felt the red 
demon’s tongue licking his back, and 
the crash of falling timbers, somewhere 
a great way off, was in his ears. A 
hoarse guttural shout struggled to his 
lips. He leaned far out, ready to toss 
the child when they saw him. Finally, 
he let the precious bundle drop, and 
waiting arms caught her and bore her 
away. 

After a long time, his blistered body 
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began to smart. He opened his eyes. 
Only a smoking ruin was before him. 
A thin-faced man was holding brandy 
to his lips and rubbing his limbs. Be- 
fore the stranger could prevent him, he 
struggled to his feet and stood there 
trying to banish the mist which swam 
dizzily before his eyes. 

“Why, I’m all right!” he protested 
hoarsely. “I’ve got t’ be getting back t’ 
the show. I’ve got t’ be goin’—” 

The thin man’s eyes were looking at 
him queerly. 

“Are you the man who owns the 
trick dogs that didn’t perform to- 
night?” he exclaimed. 

Creighton flushed under his blistered 
skin, 

“I’m the one,’ he stammered, and 
started away. 

“Hold on!’ commanded the other, 
and Creighton stopped. Something in 
the voice told him it must be obeyed. 
“Don’t you know you risked your life 
to save my baby girl? I want you to 
come to see me to-morrow. I[ shall ex- 
pect to see you at my office at nine 
o'clock in the morning. Your circus 
stays here the day.” 

He thrust a card into Creighton’s 
fingers. 

“You'll come?” he asked again. “And 
you're not badly hurt?” 

“I’m all right,” protested Creighton, 
still dazedly. “Yes, I'll come,” he added, 
and thrust the card in his pocket— 


It was the night after the disastrous 
fire which had totally destroyed the 
summer home of Scott West, grain 
broker, and. which, but for Daniel 
Creighton’s heroism, would have cost 
the life of his nine-year-old daughter. 

Creighton had come to the offices that 
morning with a beating heart. And he 
had not been disappointed. West had 
discovered the truth, and a good posi- 
tion had been immediately forthcoming, 
with the promise of something better 
later. Creighton had gone straight to 
work. A great determination had been 
in him to start over again, and be a 
man. 

Only once, at noon when he had gone 
out for lunch and had seen the parade 
blare through the streets, did he feel 
an irresistible longing for the old life 


and his place in it. But he put it stub- 
bornly down. 

Now, however, it had grown quite 
dark in the offices. He was alone, and 
the books of figures at which he had 
been laboring all day began to blur 
before his eyes. The longing for the 
canvases seized him again, and he 
fought it bitterly. Wasn’t West giving 
him his chance—a better chance than 
he deserved? And wasn’t it what he 
had sworn to do—to make good? 

But he could not work. And after 
awhile he thought of the collies, still 
with Kennedy. It would be necessary to 
get them that evening, for the circus 
would leave the town at midnight. He 
wondered, all at once, if they would 
like the new life. They had been accus- 
tomed so long to the cheap splendor of 
the canvas world. 

“Poor little devils!” he muttered to 
himself. “They an’ me have got t’ fight 
it out t’gether.” 

He got his hat and tiptoed from the 
office out to the street. At first, he wasn’t 
quite sure where he was going or why. 
But, as he reached the edge of the 
town, he hurried faster, a dull ache.in 
his heart. The circus-train was already 
being made up, and he knew Kennedy 
would be in a hurry to get rid of the 
collies. But the good-bys were going to 
be hard to say. 

It was dark, even out of doors, when 
he reached the tents. He almost ran, 
full-tilt, into the manager. 

“Hello! Creighton!” Brownson side- 
stepped in a startled way. “By-the-by, 
I’ve been wanting to see you bad 
enough. You know, I’ve been thinking 
that I wasn’t exactly fair with you the 
other night. Don’t believe I want to get 
along without you in the show. Darn 
good act, those dogs!” 

Creighton said nothing, but his face 
went white. Suddenly he stumbled for- 
ward. 

“TJ—I think I’d like to make a fresh 
start, Brownson,” he got out, hoarse in 
his throat, “with the show.” 

And a minute later he held Gertie in 
his arms. The little collie was whining 
and fretting from loneliness. 

Creighton stroked the dog’s shaggy 
coat, his eyes and throat too full at 
first to speak. Around and about them 




















the circus world throbbed; the seeming- 
ly irrational hurly-burly of loading— 
flashing torches—the subdued oaths of 
the tent gangs—the discordant screech- 
ings of the menagerie—a far-away 
bumping of circus-cars as a switch- 
engine shunted them into position. 

A great, tranquil peace stole over 
Creighton. His tired brain seemed to re- 
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lax. He put the dog on his shoulder and 
leaned his rough, unshaven cheek 
against her. 

“Tt’s all right, Gertie, girl,” he whis- 
pered. “I can reform right here with 
the things I always loved. It'll be all 
right. Yeh wouldn’t a-liked that other 
life up there in the big building—an’ 
neither would 1!” 


The Story of a Famous Play 


By FREDERIC REDDALE 





“Our American Cousin” 


is the play with whose story Mr. Reddale 
concerns himself in this most interesting article. Those who saw the 
elder Sothern in the role of “Dundreary” years ago will enjoy it as 
will those who have seen Mr. Edward H. Sothern in the same part. 











BOUT the year 1850 a young Eng- 
lish barrister named Tom Taylor 
was gradually forsaking law for 

literature, eking out a somewhat pre- 
carious professional income by miscel- 
laneous critical and dramatic writing 
for the London newspapers and play- 
houses. He was the colleague and con- 
frére of such literary lights as Dickens, 
Reade, Hood, Burnand, Collins, La- 
bouchére, Watts, and Cruikshank—a 
brilliant coterie of wits and artists, au- 
thors and journalists, then in the hey- 
day of their fame. 


An American Invasion 


THIS particular period was remark- 
able also for a first instalment of that 
“American invasion” which has since 
become such a factor in English social 
life. In 1851 there was opened in 
Hyde Park the first international ex- 
hibition ever held—forerunner of a 
long series of brilliant events in all the 
great capitals and cities of the world. 
Europe was just awakening to the 





clever and pervasive possibilities of 
American methods and _ inventions. 
“Yankees” appeared in shoals in Lon- 
don; “Yankee notions” appeared in the 
shops; “Yankee drinks,” including the 
ubiquitous cocktail, were served in ho- 
tels and bars; the national game of 
poker was introduced, and “Yankee” 
phrases became current on the Strand, 
Piccadilly, and Pall Mall. 

It was a most popular incursion; 
there was an era of cordial good feel- 
ing between the sister nations, and the 
mannerisms and eccentricities of the 
visitors from ‘across the pond” were 
hugely enjoyed by all classes of so- 
ciety. 

At this happy international juncture 
Tom Taylor conceived the idea of writ- 
ing a comedy, the central figure of 
which should be a typical Yankee, ex- - 
hibiting the salient wit, pungency, and 
smartness of the supposedly character- 
istic American plunged into English 
high life—with all the. humorous and 
social and dramatic complications, aris~ 
ing from such a clashing of extremes, 
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and with the “Yankee,” as all Ameri- 
cans were called then, as the central and 
dominant figure of the play. 

To say that London was experienc- 
ing a genuine though short-lived Ameri- 
can craze about this time does not over- 
state the facts, and it was perhaps to be 
expected that so clever and versatile a 
writer as Tom Taylor who afterward 
become the editor of Punch—should 
pounce on the humorous possibilities 
of the situation and turn them to ac- 
count for stage use. 


“Our American Cousin” 


SO he “dashed off” a rather bright 
and sparkling comedy of the ‘“touch- 
and-go” order, which he named “Our 
American Cousin,” the pivotal figure be- 
ing a character named Asa Trenchard, 
who embodied all the quaint humor, 
“cute” sayings, and free and easy man- 
ners supposed to be native to the New 
England type as previousiy portrayed 
in Haliburton’s “Sam Slick.” The fun 
of the play turned on the laughable sit- 
uations certain to arise when the 
Yankee’s naive democratic habits and 
mannerisms were contrasted with the 
ceremonious and fashionable English 
smart society of the mid-Victorian era. 

In writing “Our American Cousin” 
Taylor had in mind to play his chief 
character, a clever and versatile actor 
named Silsby, and when he sold it to 
the manager of the Adelphi Theatre for 
the sum of Eighty Pounds—about four 
hundred dollars—it was upon the un- 
derstanding that Silsby was to play the 
part of Asa Trenchard. 


The Play Hangs Fire 


HOWEVER, before the piece could 
be produced, the brief Yankee furor 
petered out, and Webster, the Adelphi 
Manager, shelved it indefinitely, subse- 
quently making a gift of the manu- 
script to Silsby. The latter kept it by 
him for several years, occasionally read- 
ing it, but deciding that, upon the whole, 
it was too trivial for his use, although 
it is said that, being in California dur- 
ing the gold craze he actually put “Our 
American Cousin” in rehearsal; but for 
some reason it was withdrawn, and 
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it was shortly thereafter that Silsby died. 
In 1858 word of the latter event 
reached Tom Taylor; he knew that 
neither Webster nor Silsby had ever 
produced the piece, and evidently con- 
sidered that the rights therein reverted 
to the author. Possessing a copy—hav- 
ing full confidence in this child of his 
brain—he read it to a Mr. Davis, an 
attaché of the American legation in 
London, who was about to return to 
the United States, empowering his 
friend to market the thing if possible. 
Davis offered it in New York to Les- 
ter Wallack, who, however, decided that 
it was unsuited to the needs of his 
company of players, but advised him to 
submit it to Miss Laura Keene, then at 
the threshhold of her fame and popu- 
arity. Mr. Wallack also sent word that 
Tom Taylor’s comedy contained a part 
eminently suited to a young actor in 
her company—Mr. Joseph Jefferson. 


Accepted at Last 


LAURA KEENE was then acting in 
and managing her own theatre on 
Broadway, New York, near Bleecker 
Street, having gathered around her a 
more or less capable company of play- 
ers, some of whom were destined to be- 
come shining lights on the boards. 

Just at this moment Miss Keene had 
projected a revival of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” but there had been 
some unforseen and unavoidable delays 
over scenery and rehearsals, and she 
was compelled to postpone the an- 
nouncement of her Shakesperian fairy- 
drama for two weeks. 

The possibilities of “Our American 
Cousin” at once appealed to her for 
use as a “stop-gap,” so she purchased 
it of Mr. Davis for a thousand dollars 
and immediately put it in rehearsal, the 
advance notices stating that “Our 
American Cousin” would be given for 
two weeks only. As a matter of fact, it 
actually held the boards for nearly six 
months without intermission—an un- 
heard-of Broadway run in those days— 
besides earning for her and others a 
large measure of fame and fortune. 

The part of Asa Trenchard was as- 
signed to Mr. Joseph Jefferson who, al- 
though a young actor of promise, had 





























not so far achieved any great or start- 
ling success. Miss Keene herself as- 
sumed the role of Florence Trenchard, 
while to the veteran actor, Couldoch, 
fell the minor part of Abel Murcott. 

Tom Taylor was a master of stage- 
craft, so as a foil to the bluff and de- 
cidely unconventional Yankee he had 
provided the character of Lord Dun- 
dreary—an inane and vapid scion of 
the English nobility, to whom were al- 
lotted some utterly trivial lines and 
equally stupid “Business.” 

There was in Miss Keene’s company 
a young Englishman of good family 
and several years’ stage experience 
named Edward A. Sothern. Like his 
friend and colleague, Mr. Sothern had 
yet to win his spurs by making a suc- 
cess in some part which he could dis- 
tinctively make. his own; for twelve 
weary years—ten of them passed in the 
United States—he had waited for his 
opportunity, hoping almost against hope 
that each new venture would provide 
the right vehicle for his peculiar talents 
and _ abilities. 








A Hopeless Part 


WHEN “Our American Cousin” 
was read to the assembled company in 
Laura Keene’s green-room, and Soth- 
ern found himself assigned to the trivial 
and ridiculous Dundreary, he almost 
broke down. The part and the lines 
looked. hopeless from every point of 
view, and the discouraged young actor 
was upon the point of declining the 
role and taking ship for England. 

He eventually, however, decided to 
“stick,” on condition that he might re- 
write the lines and “pad” the part to 
suit himself. The managerial consent to 
this was somewhat contemptuously 
given, for nobody deemed the part of 
Dundreary worth a second thought. 
Sothern went to work on Dundreary— 
as an Englishman to the manner born he 
knew the type—and carefully built up 
the character, its ultra-fashionable 
“dressing,” the stammer, the lisp, the 
monocle, the skipping walk, the absurd 
perversions of old proverbs, and the 
altogether mythical “Brother Tham,” 
until Dundreary not only eclipsed all 
the other characters, including the real 
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hero, Asa Trenchard, but became the 
central figure of interest in the comedy. 

As “Lord Dundreary,” in subsequent 
years, the play became known, delight- 
ing three generations of playgoers and 
three continents; while that marvelous 
run in Broadway really launched three 
new “stars’—Laura Keene, Joe Jeffer- 
son, and E. A. Sothern. 


On the Road and in Washington 


IN THE succeeding half-dozen years 
Miss Keene and her clever associates 
toured the United States with Tom 
Taylor’s immortal little comedy, and the 
first or second week in April, 1865, 
found her filling an engagement there- 
with at Ford’s Theatre, on Tenth 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

The national capital—indeed the 
whole country—was in the throes of 
excited rejoicings and popular festivi- 
ties. The four years’ long Civil War 
between the North and the South had 
just ended with the downfall of Rich- 
mond and the memorable surrender at 
Appomattox. Around the great Libera- 
tor, President Abraham Lincoln, the 
Nation’s enthusiasm centered; his long 
patience and his steadfast faith had 
been justified by the results, and again 
the Stars and Stripes waved over a 
united country, one and indivisible. 


At Ford’s Theatre 


WASHINGTON was en féte all 
during the pre-Easter week. The streets 
and public buildings were hung with 
bunting and lavishly illuminated by 
night. Bands and cheering crowds 
thronged the streets and every place of 
amusement displayed the “S. R.” sign 
at each performance. At Ford’s Theatre 
“Our American Cousin” played to 
crowded houses all week, and on the 
Friday night, April 14th—although it 
was Good Friday, and usually account- 
ed the worst night for business in the 
theatrical year—Miss Laura Keene was 
to have her “benefit.” This is a custom 
now long fallen into disuse, but in those 
days every popular actor or actress had 
at least one “benefit” a year, at which 
his or her loyal admirers turned out in 
extra force, 
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To add further interest and impor- 
tance to the occasion, the management 
of Ford’s Theatre had invited Presi- 
dent Lincoln and his family to occupy 
a box, and the courtesy was accepted 
by the President for himself and Mrs. 
Lincoln, and for two young people, a 
Major Rathbone with his fiancée, Miss 
Harris, daughter of Senator Harris of 
New York. 

The threefold conjunction of cir- 
cumstance—a popular play, the pres- 
ence of the President and the benefit 
for the well-liked Laura Keene—served 
to pack the old theatre from orchestra 
to gallery. 


The Lincoln Plot 


ALTHOUGH this is not the place 
for a detailed account of the plot de- 
vised by John Wilkes Booth and other 
Southern sympathizers to kidnap Presi- 
dent Lincoln, reference must be made 
to the fact that for at least six months 
previously such a mad scheme had been 
hatching. But the fall of Richmond and 
the end of the war rendered the con- 
spiracy unavailing as a means of mak- 
ing terms for the South, and the plot- 
ters had disbanded. 

One of them alone, secretly brood- 
ing over the “wrongs” of the South, 
seems to have all along. meditated a 
deeper and darker design should the 
kidnaping fail, and he chose this Good 
Friday night, April 14th, 1865, as the 
time for perpetrating one of the foulest 
crimes which stain the page of history. 

John Wilkes Booth was an actor him- 
self, of distinguished family and line- 
age; he had frequently appeared at 
Ford’s Theatre and knew every foot 
of the house; he was also familiar with 
the plot and action of “Our American 
Cousin” down to the minutest detail. 


The Crime of the Century 


THUS he was able to plan and chose 
a moment when there was only one per- 
son on the stage—Asa Trenchard—who 
was for the moment solus. The part on 
this occasion was played by a Mr. 
Harry Hawk. This opportunity oc- 
curred during the second scene of the 
third act, when Asa has just had a 






piquant interview with Mrs. Mount- 
chessington, who makes a quick exit to 
the accompaniment of a characteristic 
bit of Yankee rejoinder by Asa Trench- 
ard. 

A few minutes before this episode 
Booth had led his saddled horse to an 
alley behind the theatre, a stage-hand 
holding the bridle for him at the stage- 
door. 

Entering the theatre, he made his 
way up-stairs around the dress-cir- 
cle to the door of the President’s box. 
Under cover of the laughter and ap- 
plause from the crowded house which 
greeted Asa Trenchard’s witty retort, 
he shot the unsuspecting Lincoln in the 
back of the head, sprang on the cush- 
ioned railing, shouting “Sic semper ty- 
rannis!’’ and leaped to the stage below. 
But not entirely unopposed. Major 
Rathbone grappled with the assassin, 
who drew a knife on him, but in the 
struggle Booth’s spur caught in the 
drapery, and instead of making a clean 
leap to the stage, twelve feet below, he 
fell, breaking a small bone in his left 
leg just above the ankle. 

Nevertheless, although partially crip- 
pled, Booth staggered across the stage, 
menacing those in the wings with his 
knife, sprang on his horse, and galloped 
off down Pennsylvania Avenue and 
across the Potomac into the half-loyal 
State of Maryland. The President never 
spoke after the fatal shot was fired, and 
expired during the next morning in a 
house on Tenth Street across from the 
theatre, now the Lincoln Museum, 

The rest of this narrative belongs to 
history—how Booth and a single com- 
panion, David Herold, wandered for 
over a week without shelter, the assas- 
sin suffering untold agonies from his 
wounded leg, and being finally sur- 
rounded where he had taken shelter in 
a tobacco-barn, and meeting death at 
the hands of a soldier, Sergeant Boston 
Corbett. 


The Play’s Wonderful Vogue 


AFTER a while Miss Keene sold 
“Our American Cousin” to Joseph Jef- 
ferson, and for many years thereafter 
he and Sothern starred therein all over 
the world. Even now the play possesses 























remarkable vitality and always draws 
good houses. 

Mr. Edward A. Sothern never after 
revisited Washington with “Our Ameri- 
can Cousin;” in.fact, forty-two years 
elapsed ere it was re-presented in the 
national capital, when it was revived 
by the younger Sothern, “the son of his 
father,” in that same father’s part of 
Lord Dundreary. And curiously enough, 
the scene of this revival was at the 
Belasco Theatre, which stands opposite 
the Treasury Department and diagon- 
ally across Pennsylvania Avenue from 
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LOVE SONNETS OF A CALL BOY 


ee ee er ee. 
LOVE SONNETS OF A CALL BOY-VII 


BY SAMUEL ELLSWORTH KISER 


I never knew what love was till 1 seen 
Sweet Alice Yorke, and heard her sing a song; 

Gee whiz, I wisht that I was big and strong 

And twenty-two and she was seventeen, 

And that some night some stage-hand that was green 
Would fool around and get the props in wrong, 
And then a chorus-girl would trip along 

And fall acrosst a bucket of benzine. 


They'd be a flash, and screams, and everywhere 

Wild yells for help, and with a whoop I'd go 
And pick out darling little Alice there, 

And save her life without a scratch, and so 
She’d snuggle in my arms and never care 

To have a part in any other show. 
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the White House, on the exact site of 
the. Seward Mansion wherein Lewis 
Payne, a fellow-conspirator of Booth’s, 
tried to kill the Secretary of State while 
the major tragedy was being enacted 
at Ford’s Theatre. 

For so comparatively uninrportant a 
drama it will be agreed that “Our 
American Cousin” has had a most 
eventful history, a potent influence on 
the careers of some noted actors, and 
a remarkable connection with one of the 
most thrilling and tragic events in 
American history. 
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America and Her Little 
Mother 


By ALICE LLOYD 


IS is the third season I have been in the United States, and 

I haven’t yet recovered from the feeling that I am nothing 

but a pygmy in a land of giants. The vastness of the country 
stuns me, dazes me. 

Some one told me the other day that the farmers of America 
last year grew crops that were worth enough to build one thou- 
sand battleships, each one larger than the largest in the British 
navy! And yet we all the time have thought the British navy was 
the greatest thing in the world! Think of the American farmers 
getting enough in one year from their lands to buy the British 
navy ten times over! It’s too big to think of. 

You people who have lived in this country all your lives, or for 
many years, cannot appreciate how the bigness looks through the 
eyes of the European when the European begins to get his eyes 
open. I sang one week in Kansas City, and wishing to see Wash- 
ington at that particular time, I asked to be allowed to open in that 
city the next week. 

“Impossible!” cries the manager. 

“Why?” I ask. “Isn’t Washington in America?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answers, “but it is a thousand miles away from 
here, and you can’t go taking thousand-mile jumps like that 
when there are so many places nearer that you must play.” 

I still catch myself thinking that because New Orleans is in 
America I ought to be able to get there in time for breakfast if 
I leave New York at midnight. Recently I was talking with one 
of your—your interviewers—and said that I had been asked to 
spend the summer on a ranch in Idaho. 

“That would be a novel experience,” he said, “and I’ve no 
doubt you would enjoy it.” 

“Where is Idaho?” I asked blankly. “In St. Louis?” 

“No,” he explained patiently and without even a hint of a 
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smile at my ignorance (it was really quite clever of him), “Idaho 
is about fifteen hundred miles west of Chicago.” 

“Fifteen hundred miles west of Chicago!” I was stunned. “You 
mean that much farther away from New York than Chicago is?” 

“Yes.” And then he smiled. “Only, when you are west of 
Pennsylvania, you will find that the people do not measure dis- 
tances from New York, but from Chicago.” ; 

That is funny, this feeling of good natured jealousy between 
different parts of the country and different cities. I’m just begin- 
ning to realize its presence and am trying not to—to get my foot 
in it too often. But to return to the Idaho talk. He wanted to 
know how far west I was going. 

“To the Coast,” I answered, “wherever that may be.” 

“That is five hundred miles beyond Idaho,” he answered. 

“My gracious, what a country! How far is it from New York 
to San Francisco?” 

“A little over three thousand miles,” he replied. 

“Why, that is a longer trip than from New York to England,” 
I exclaimed. “I know I never shall get accustomed to your vast- 
ness.” 

ee 


I like America. I expect nearly every man or woman who has 
come here from England, and had any sort of success, has said 
the same thing. It’s supposed to be the right thing to say, I know, 
and the other day when I made the remark to a lady I had just 
met, she said: 

“Of course you do. You ought to. See what America has done 


: for you.” 


But that is not the reason I like the country. It has been good 
to me. Why, I have had a wonderfully good time since I came 
over, and I really haven’t any idea of going back to London for 
a long time. 

You know—this is confidential—I wasn’t such a great big hit 
over in London as I seem to have been over here. The London 
people didn’t take to me, you might say. I always have had an 
ambition to be something on the stage—some of the people who 
have seen me in vaudeville will smile when I say that—and I 
want to be a real actress and have always wanted that. 

Now, the London music-hall singer usually isn’t an actress; 
never has been and never will be. She must go along in tlie.same 
old grooves that her predecessors have followed for years. Her 
only chance for originality is in changing the methods; she has 
to give them the same stuff. And the stuff the London music-hall 
audiences want isn’t the stuff that will make an actress of a 
woman. Even the singing is of little consequence. They want to 
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hear the words of the songs, and the words are, as a rule, too 
broad to suit the American taste, and the actions that usually 
accompany the words are generally of the same standard. 

I didn’t care especially about doing such things, but I could 
not stop them altogether, so I—sterilized my songs even before 
I came to America. That is the reason I did not have the same 
trouble at the first that so many English singers have had on 
their coming over. 

American audiences are more sympathetic—after you get them 
interested in you—than English audiences, but the former are 
slower to become enthusiastic. One of my friends told me that 
when it comes to judging theatrical performances, the Americans 
are all from Missouri and must be shown. 

I like especially that one thing about this country—that every- 
body is willing to be shown. Nobody cares what you have been, 
or who your great grandparents were. They are interested in 
what you are now and what you can do. If you can make good, 
then they do not seem to care a tuppence whether you are married 
or how old you are, or where you were born, or what your 
mother’s name was. 

Now, in London a married woman in a musical comedy is— 
well, she is so rare that she is a curiosity. The British public do 
not seem to care for a married musical comedy heroine. They 
think she “thas lost her freshness” if she is married. Of course 
there are exceptions, but what I say holds good in general. 
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I like to be interviewed in America. I dreaded it at first, be- 
cause I had so many wrong notions about things in this country, 
and I expected to be insulted and bored and yelled at. 

When the first interview was over I asked the man in surprise: 

“Aren’t you going to ask me how old I am?” 

When he shook his head and smilingly assured me that he never 
had thought of such a thing, I was dumbfounded. I had been 
keeping back my biggest bomb for the last—that I was married— 
but when I fired it at him, he just smiled again, as if that was of 
no consequence. 

It was a pleasant surprise when it finally dawned on me that 
what the American public wanted to know about me was if I 
could entertain them on the stage, and that my age or husband 
had nothing to do with it. 
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My friends tell me I am losing my English accent. I had a 
great deal of it when I came over, and I still think I have, judg- 
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ing by some of myg™periences in your stores—I really have () 
learned to say “stogfmainstead of “shop.” aNd 

I recall one aftggjeon recently, when I wanted some artificial 
flowers with wh to trim a hat—I am quite fond of buying hats, 
but prefer toggen them myself. (I had been in this store a day or 
so before a friend, and thought I knew just where to go)— 
I sailed MM imagine me sailing, with my five feet two inches) and 
mustgg@d up courage to speak to a man, trying to talk slowly 
angMvery clearly and without accent. 

“Wont you please tell me where I can find the stall for the 
roses,” I said. : 

He looked at me as if he thought I were crazy, and then said, 
“They are not here.” 

That was a poser. I was in a stew—oh, I believe that word 
means “drunk”—well, I was in an English stew. I was confident 
I was in the right store, and thought I was near the right spot. 
So I went up to another man and asked: 

“Please wont you tell me where I can find the stall for the 
roses ?” 

He looked surprised and finally said, “They are not here.” 

“But I’m sure this-is the store. I bought some here the other 
day.” 

“Not here,” he answered. 

Then I began to look around to see if I had made a mistake, 
and saw, not very far away, the very girl who had sold the roses 
to me before. I ran to her, feeling as if I would like to throw my 
hands around her neck, exclaiming: 

“Oh, I’m so glad to see you. Don’t you think I speak plainly?” 

She laughed and told me she had no difficulty in understanding 
what I said. a. 

“But I asked two men to direct me to the stall where the roses 
are sold, and both told me I was in the wrong place,” I said. 

She laughed then, and I laughed, too, because I saw she did 
not mean any harm. She explained that they didn’t know what I 
meant by “stall,” and also that they may have thought I was 
hunting for fresh cut flowers, instead of artificial roses for my 
hat. I say “counter” almost every time now, and I really do not 
say “loidy,” although some of my friends laughingly insist that 
I do when I get excited 
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This reminds me of an incident that happened last season, in 
Cleveland, I believe it was. I was to open a new vaudeville house 
there—one that had been made over from a regular theatre. 
Everything was topsy-turvy. You see, all things must move 
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so much faster in vaudeville than in r 
musical comedy. 

Well, when I went into my dressing-ro 
until an hour before the performance—I [8M it hadn’t been Sy 
thoroughly cleaned. There was dust on the waMgand I couldn’t rs 
hang my frocks up without first wiping them—thNyalls—off— # is 
aN and I am very fond of my frocks. I was busy doing f& when an Ne 

B} interviewer came to see me. She—it was a woman th®&yime— ny 
entered and I explained my occupation, illustrating my r@&arks Us 
by wiping off a lot of black from the door-knob and saying \ ©& 

“Just see that dirt—what would my white kid gloves look like Me) 
with all that dirt on them?” €k 

The next day the paper came out with a very funny caricature W 
\ of me wiping off the door-knob and talking about the “dhort.” I CEN 
wa laughed when I read it, but I really do not believe I ever pro- . 
[2 nounced it like that, and I know I do not now. >) 

You see, it is necessary, when one sings in vaudeville, to pro- iG / 
nounce the words so distinctly that the entire audience may catch J 
them. The singing—oh, well, the least said about my singing the K" 
better. The story the words tell is the real thing, after all. Per- 
haps that is the reason I have given so much thought to the sub- Qi 
ject of accent. I know the American accent was a little bit puzzling (S) 
to me at first, so I decided mine might be a little bit puzzling to 
x you. Therefore, I have been trying to lose some of it. 

Ts People tell me I am losing it, but that I need not fear I shall 

) ever get to the point where they cannot spot me for English. | 
do not want to go that far. 
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I couldn’t have it (3 
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I am just beginning not to be amazed at your prices over here. 
They are big—just like the rest of your country. One of my dear 
American friends had on a hat that I admired very much, and I 
asked what she had paid for it. When she said it had cost eighty 
dollars I didn’t say a word—that meant that I was almost knocked 
out with surprise—but took her into the next room and laid out 
seven of my hats, most of them as expensive looking, and said: 

“T bought all of these for what you paid for your one.” 

“But you bought yours in London,” she answered. | 

I am very proud of my hats and my shoes and my frocks and 
my costumes—the ones I wear on the stage, I mean. I do not 
consider anything is too good for me to wear there, although I 
like simple things off the stage. 

Real lace and real silks and satins and real jewels—if I wear 
any at all—are none too good for the public that appreciates iA 
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of. I think it pays to be honest with the public. They are 
Attain to appreciate your efforts in that direction. 
Of course, too, I know that good costumes—costumes that look 


like the real thing instead of imitations—add to the attractiveness #4 


of a singer. So when I wear a lace gown—as I do in one of my 
songs, I wear a real lace creation that is exquisite. I brought it 
over from London, and though it has been made over and cut 
down and altered half a dozen times, the beautiful lace is still 
there. I paid twenty pounds for it—that is one hundred dollars, 
I believe—and twenty pounds in London for an actress’ dress is a 
big sum. In America it probably would have cost me five times 
as much—and I would have paid it with fewer qualms, because 
in America the salaries grow in tune with the prices. 
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I have spoken a great deal about the big prices and the vast 
countiy, but I do not mean that vastness is the only thing America 
has that is attractive. These are the things that are most noticeable 
at first because they are so different from little old England. 

Above all else, I am delighted with the spirit of friendship and 
friendliness in every part of the country. I think it is beautiful. 
It makes a stranger feel as if she were among friends. I some- 
times think the very vastness of the country has made your hearts 
bigger and more open and more friendly. It would seem very 
hard for a man to be narrow minded when he lives in a country 
that is really without bounds. 

I have wondered sometimes if I couldn’t absorb some of the 
vastness of America and grow a couple of inches in height. I 
want to be a real actress, but I would like to be a little taller. I 
shall try it next season—to be an actress, I mean. For that reason 


America always will be sure of a warm spot in my heart. She will” 


give me the opportunity to realize my ambition of being a star in 
a musical comedy. Some people may laugh when I say my ambi- 
tion to be an actress stops with the stellar rdle in a musical com- 
edy. But that is the limit of it. 
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Cook’s Place and Other Plac 


By EPES W. SARGENT 








How would you like to move into a flat and find the previous tenants 
had left five pounds of ice, a bunch of radishes, and a tin of sardines in 
the refrigerator and ten cents worth of gas in the automatic range? 
This is a common experience for the members of vaudeville “teams.” 








OW’S the meter, Charlie?” 
“Nothin’ doin’,” was the re- 
sponse from the bathroom, where 
the masculine half of Early and Late, 
premiere dancing experts, had gone to 
inspect the quarter-in-the-slot dispenser 
of gas. “I’ll bet the last chap in here 


© was one of them Harry Lauder fellows 


that squeezed the eagle on a dollar un- 
til it lays another dollar before he lets 
go of it. He used up what gas the fel- 
low before him left, then he burned 
candles.” 

“Tt aint as bad as that,” was the opti- 
mistic reply from the kitchen. “There’s 
a good sized piece of ice here, and half 
a loaf of bread and ’most a quarter of 
a pound of butter. Drop a quarter in the 
slot and then hustle around to the deli- 
catessen and get some real coffee and 
some sugar and anything else you want 
- and we'll have breakfast.” 


A Vaudevillian’s “Home” 


AN hour later Early and Late were 
Sitting at the table in the plainly fur- 
nished four-room flat telling each other 
that the hardships of the road were 
worth enduring for the sake of the oc- 
casional week home, and another limited 
engagement had begun in Cook’s Place. 
© _Cook’s Place is an institution peculiar 
' to the vaudeville artist, and its like is 


3 not to be found outside of New York. 


The original Cook’s Place is on Four- 


teenth Street, east of Third Avenue, but 
some years ago Mrs. Cook sold out and 
started a new place in the Thirties, near 
Eighth Avenue, getting into the new 
theatrical district that fifteen years ago 
was centralized about Union Square. 
Then Pastor’s and Keith’s were on 
Fourteenth Street, and only Proctor’s, 
on West Twenty-third Street, was up- 
town. Koster & Bial’s had not then - 
moved and did not figure importantly, 
for Albert Bial employed mostly Euro- 
pean acts to head his bill and filled in 
with a stock-company. Then vaudeville 
suddenly became the fad and went up- 
town-with a rush, and Cook’s Place fol- 
lowed. 


Its Meager Furnishings 


THERE are thousands of furnished 
flats for rent in New York, but at 
Cook’s Place one may obtain a flat for 
a single week or for two or three or 
four, as engagements permit. Originally 
the place differed little from other three 
and four-room flat houses, but when 
the artists came they changed the atmos- 
phere. 

The rooms are small and plainly and 
solidly furnished with few articles out- 
side of the essentials. A bed, a bureau, 
and a couple of chairs, do for the bed- 
room, a book-case and sofa augment 
the chairs in the parlor. The kitchen is 
supplied with hotel china and granite 
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COOK’S PLACE AND OTHER PLACES 


kitchen utensils, and coarse towels and 
coarser sheets and pillow cases, together 
with a colored table-cloth, completed the 
inventory of the linen closet. The car- 
pets are made to stand wear and the 
pictures on the walls are few and too 
large for convenient packing into 
trunks. 


Doors Never Locked 


NO latch-keys aré needed at Cook’s 
Place. The door is always unlocked, and 
it is seldom that the apartments are 
closed, for some late comer might care 
to drop in for a chat and it is a bother 
to have to get up and let him in, 

Little parties that begin late and end 
early are popular, and if the man next 
door makes complaint, it is probably 
because he wants to declare in on the 
bottled beer or the contents of the 
growler, It is a near-communal life in 
Cook’s Place, for everyone knows 
everyone else, and if Jones and Brown 
happen to be across the hall from Smith 
and Smith, Brown—who really is Mrs, 
Jones—does not cut Mrs. Smith because 
she happens to be Brown’s divorced 
wife. All four get together and play 
pinochle after the theatre, and Smith 
and Jones take turns going to the cor- 
ner with the can, and they talk about 
old times. 

Other flats are rented by the month 
and are thoroughly cleaned after each 
tenant. At Cook’s Place a weekly ten- 
ancy is the basis, just as theatrical en- 
gagements are made by the week, and 
there is no time to clean much. Last 
week’s tenants may have taken the mid- 
night train to Boston Sunday night and 
the incoming guests arrive Monday 
morning on the 7:30 from Baltimore, 
where they played the previous week. 


Some of the Left Overs 


IT is not possible to gauge the con- 
sumption of food to a nicety, even when 
it is purchased at the delicatessen on a 
limited scale, and there is always some- 
thing left in the ice-box for the incom- 
ing tenant, and there may be a few 
cents’ credit in the gas-meter. 

It was not long ago that a family 
were nearly killed by escaping gas. The 


previous tenant had timed his consump- 
tion so that the gas ran out on Sunday, 
and when the last flame flickered out 
he lighted candles without troubling to 
turn off the jets. The newcomers 
dropped in a quarter and then decided 
to take a short nap before going out, 
for they were not playing that week. 
The only thing that saved them was 
the fact that but two hundred and fifty 
feet of gas was delivered for the quar- 
ter; not sufficient to do great harm. 

A, visitor to one of the apartments 
recently had a dinner by candle-light. 

“We're going to Buffalo to-night,” 
was the explanation of the host, “and 
there’s just enough gas left to cook the 
dinner.” 

The man was not mean; on the con- 
trary, he was generous to a fault, but 
he did not like the idea of leaving 
we cents worth of gas behind 
him. 


The “Old Bussey House” 


COOK’S Place is an improvement 
over the old Bussey House, perhaps the 
most famous theatrical boarding-house 
in the country. As far west as San Fran- 
cisco the Bussey House was held up to 
ridicule and the artist was always cer- 
tain of a laugh from his fellow players 
and usually the orchestra when he men- 
tioned the Bussey House. Sometimes the 
audience laughed, too, because the name 
sounded funny to them, but few ever 
knew that the Bussey House was a 
reality. 

As a matter of fact, there were two. 
The original was on Fourth Avenue, 
about Eleventh Street, and was about 
as bad a boarding-house as could be and 
still draw patronage. Credit was easy, 
and when one was working it was con- 
sidered proper to stay there in return 
for the courtesy extended in periods of 
pennilessness; but the actor took re- 
venge by telling the audiences about it. 
Afterwards the place was moved to 
Twenty-fourth Street, just across from 
the stage-door man of Proctor’s The- 
atre, but already the artist was meeting 
the new conditions and scattering: some 
to the better boarding-houses and some 
to the hotels. 

Nowadays the boarding-houses are 
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mostly in the thirties and forties, for 
the famous Rialto along Fourteenth 
Street is dead, and the agencies that 
once lined the block between Third and 
Fourth Avenues have all come up-town. 
Tony Pastor’s is a burlesque house now 
and Keith’s original New York house, 
on Union Square, is a “Bijou Dream,” 
with the all-prevailing motion-pictures, 
for the old audiences have moved up- 
town, too, and the polite show no longer 
pays in that locality. 


Times Have Changed 


IN the old days when the Bussey 
House was popular and the best to be 
had was the Morton House or the 
Union Square Hotel, the artist was at 
the top who received from seventy-five 
to one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
week. The delights of Broadway were 
little known to him, and the “Rhein- 
wein places” of the German colony 
and a beer place on Third Avenue, just 
around the corner from Fourteenth 
Street, were his ideas of a “swell time.” 
Now he has trebled and quadrupled his 
salary, and he is to be found all along 
Broadway and the streets adjacent. 
Mumford’s shares the popularity of the 
old Cook’s Place, and there are scores 
of flat buildings north of Thirtieth 
Street that vie with the new Cook’s. A 
flat may be had from $10 to $30 a week, 
according to the location of the house 
and the apartment, and some of the 
places are really homelike and comfort- 
able, for even some of the headliners 
are good cooks and they still enjoy pot- 
tering over the stove when they come to 
town. Dan Sherman, for instance, used 
to be a cook in a Mexican restaurant, 
and when he is in a temporary home he 
will cook a chile con carne or make a 
chicken-stew that cannot be beaten even 
at the best hotels. 

He raises his own chickens, too, for 
he has a place at Central Park, L. I, 
where he spends the summers with his 
wife, Mabel De Forrest, and his little 
son. 


Some Summer Homes 


LAST summer he sold a part of the 
farm for summer cottage sites, and 


THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM 


this: coming hot spell will see the 
foundation of a new theatrical sum- 
mer colony: an addition to the 
colonies at Elmhurst, St. James, and 
Masspequa. Twenty years ago not one 
artist in a hundred could lay title to a 
spadeful of earth until he claimed his 
last six feet of ground, but now fully 
ten per cent of the players own a home 
vf some sort, and men like Cressy, of 
Cressy and Dayne, have country seats 
that life insurance presidents might well 
envy. 

Cressy’s place is at Lake Sunapee, 
N. H., and there are several handsome 
places on the shores of that pretty sheet 
of water that are owned by vaudeville 
artists. There is a colony at Red Bank, 
N. J., and one at Bradley Beach, ad- 
jacent to Ocean Grove, and one at Har- 
rison, on Long Island Sound, 

Hundreds of others maintain apart- 
ments in New York the year round and 
trust to Providence and the booking- 
agents to hold them in town. These 
apartments are no longer confined to a 
single district, but are scattered all over . 
the residential sections from Fourteenth 
Street to the Yonkers line. Occasionally 
a teaspoon or a sugar-bowl or some 
piece of cheap plate graven with the 
name of some hotel will turn up in a 
collection and the towels are apt to be 
variously marked, but apart from this 
and the inevitable pictures, the flats dif- 
fer little from the apartments of the 
other tenants. 

Photographs are the hall mark of the 
professional home, even more so than 
in the dramatic field, for every artist is 
required to furnish sets of lobby pic- 
tures, be the act great or small, and he 
is lavish in his distribution to all friends. 
The first thing that is done in a town is 
to place the photos all over the room to 
make it as homelike as possible. 


Artist vs. Dramatist 


THE artist has a more pleasant posi- 
tion than his dramatic brother, for 
where the actor is compelled to take to 
one-night stands, the artist books not 
less than a week in a city and he has 
time to settle down and is not com- 
pelled to “live in his suit-case” at fre- 
quent intervals. He seldom affects the 
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road boarding-house patronized by the 
dramatic people, for the double reason 
that the two theatres may be some 
blocks apart, and he likes to be close to 
the theatre, and then, again, the com- 
pany of his own is more congenial, and 
they have their own interests and to a 
‘limited extent their own language. : 

When someone remarks that Tommy 
Robinson is doing “two gainers and a 
forward in a swing” it is discouraging 
to have to stop and interpret that Robin- 
son is doing three somersaults without 
’ stopping, the last one differing from the 
first two in the matter of direction. 
They like to talk with people who can 
understand them and they foregather 
with their own on the road whether they 
seek some restaurant or return to the 
boarding-house for a bottle of beer and 
the cold lunch. In many of the board- 
ing-houses the bottle of beer is a sort 
of bait and is included in the price of 
board, which generally is from six to 
ten dollars “single” and five to eight 
dollars “double” when two occupy one 
room. At other places the beer is extra, 
but it is always to be had. 


Hotels for the Artists 


IN some of the cities there is one ho- 
tel where they all go. For instance, such 
a place as Mike Teller used to run in 
Philadelphia, or as the Rexford in Bos- 
ton now is. Through force of habit they 
head for there when they leave the 
train and would not think of going any- 
where else. When “Marm Roseberry,” 
ran her boarding-house in Washington, 
on the south side of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, below Sixth Street, there were men 
getting from $300 to $500 a week who 
patronized the place because they always 
had and wanted to show that they had 
not grown swell-headed, since the days 
when they were getting from $15 to $50. 
She died a few years ago, and now the 
place no longer holds any attraction. It 
is personality that builds a place up, 
and usually it is a feminine personality. 
Mike Teller, referred to above, is about 
the only man whose odd philosophy and 
quaint concern for the comfort of his 
guests held his trade. More often it is 
some old performer, who possessed the 
proper combination of diplomacy, firm- 
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ness, and good-heartedness, and who 
makes friends and holds them. She 
glosses over the discomforts of the 
house, the poor quality of the food and 
—well, it’s only human to like to haye 
a fuss made over you; and the artist 
is as human, if not a little more so, than 
the rest of us. 

The popular places are known from 
Maine to California, and when artists 
gather in the smoker for their jumps or 
over the café tables, the topics vie with 
the weather in point of popularity, and 
the man who never has played the Coast 
is urged to look up this table d’hote and 
that boarding-house, with the result that 
he seldom enters a town without know- 
ing just where to go. 


Passing the Word Along 


ON those infrequent occasions when 
he does not know, the stage-manager 
will post him. Sometimes the stage- 
manager’s wife or even the wife of the 
resident manager conducts a boarding- 
house, which it is well to patronize if 
favors are to be asked during the week. 
There is one little Jersey town where 
the opera-house and the opera-hotel are 
one. It is a case of stop there or come 
all the way back to New York every 
night, as many do; for to patronize any 
other hostelry is to court trouble, and 
the proprietor canceled his own broth- 
er’s show—it plays the burlesque com- 
panies—because when he came to his 
father’s funeral he stopped at a real 
hotel. 
“Tf my hotel aint good enough for 
you, your company aint good for me, 
You can’t play here,” was the dictum. 

That was all there was to it, and no 
argument proved availing, and yet when 
a visitor spent a night at the hotel and 
was ‘given the best room in the house 
he was cautioned against the trickery 
of the gas-jet. 

“Tt goes all the way around,” ex- 
plained the landlady; “there was four 
sisters here last week and they wasn’t 
careful. Two of ’em was dead when we 
found ’em, so please be careful,” and 
she departed, leaving her guest to pleas- 
ant dreams, with never a thought of 
calling in the plumber to replace the 
defective thumb-cork with a new one, 
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Quick Service 


IT was in the same hotel that an ex- 
planation that the diner was in a hurry 
and would appreciate speed of service 
resulted in this order shouted through 
the hole in the wall. 

“One soup! Let it come sudden!” 

That’s the way most meals come in 
the theatrical boarding-house, whether 
it calls itself a hotel or not, and that is 
why, when the artist comes to New 
York, he likes to head for Cook’s Place 
and have things cooked as he wants 
them for a week or so. The artist is 
growing independent now. He takes a 
vacation and he has a place at which to 
spend it. He no longer is compelled to 
work in the Coney Island beer-halls to 


keep himself alive through the summer. 
He goes to the woods of Maine or Wis- 
consin, to the shore resorts, or else he 
spends the time aboard his yacht—and 
the vaudeville flotilla lists two or three 
hundred modern motor-boats — and 
Cook’s Place or other places like it are 
no longer the only homes he knows. 
Sometimes he goes down there for old 
time’s sake or because he wants to be 
with “the crowd.” 

Time was when the old popular song, 
“Any Old Place I Hang My Hat Is 
Home, Sweet Home, to Me,” no longer 
has the meaning that once it had to the 
vaudeville player. Now “home” is a real 
home to him, and if the present increase 
of salaries keeps up it is apt to mean 
Newport in the long run. 


A Bud From the “Death Trail” 


By MARION HILL 








The actor trained in the school of hard experience does not 
cherish any too much kindliness toward the amateurs and students 
of acting who from time to time appear in various companies. 
present story is concerned with the failure of a misguided “student.” 


The 








UR company, playing “The For- 
bidden Land,” had for several 
seasons skirted safely around the 

Death Trail, entering the Grave Yard 
from the comparatively prosperous 
highroads of the North and Middle 


West, but this year the Trail became: 


our route ; and we found it as wretched 
as its reputation pictured it. 

Only those outside of the theatrical 
profession need to be informed that the 
“Death Trail” is a circuit of small Kan- 
sas towns, whose disbanding effects are 
prodigious; for, of a dozen companies 
which toboggan down it, all but five or 
six straggle moribund into the Grave 
Yard—that is Kansas City, of course 
—and die there. 


This tale, though, is not one of dis- 
bandment and wreckage. True we part- 
ed with money and cheerfulness at 
every step of the trail, but we knew we 
were a standard attraction and we 
were sure of good houses, let us once 
get beyond the Grave Yard. What 
troubled us was being obliged to lay 
off Miss May Mendum, whose health 
failed. We found ourselves suddenly in 
need of a substitute. 

“What a mercy that Kansas City is 
heaped with ‘dead ones,’” ejaculated 
small Jane Duke, a devout ring in her 
youthful voice. “All that T. J. has to 
do is to rake among the bones till he 
finds one to suit.” : 

This speech set us off laughing, no 









because it was funny but because Jane 
was, her suggestiveness being immense. 
When she said “rake” and clawed 
gravely in the air, we had an immediate 
mental picture of T. J. engaged in the 
actual deed—the absurdity of the thing 
being due to T. J.’s unraking haughti- 
ness, 

T. J. Crane was our manager, whom 
we so little dared to call anything but 
“Mr.” to his face that we were equally 
constrained to call him everything else 
behind his back to ease the tension. 
Sometimes it was T. J. Hawk—a ques- 
tionable tribute to his power of seeing 
what we least desired him to see. He 
could go around in front, sit out an 
act and come back with a list of com- 
plaints longer than your arm. We liked 
him, though. If he found fault, there 
was fault to find; he did not invent it. 

“But his dignity gets my goat,” was 
the gentle symbolism of Jane, who in- 
toned her slang as musically as an aco- 
lyte’s prayers. 

“Have you any particular ‘dead one’ 
in mind, Miss Duke?’ asked Tommy 
Teneyke. 

Tommy was a public idol mobbed by 
matinée girls till he loathed the sex, 
all but Jane, who had “less coquetry 
than a frog has fur,” as he put it. 

“Lettice Jerome is here; canned— 
and out only five weeks.” 

“Three more than anybody expect- 
ed,” commented Anna. Barrows se- 
verely. 

She was a precise old lady, who re- 
alized that she was over fifty years 
old and was properly afraid of it. It is 
safer to be dumb than fifty. Even to 
play fifty-year-old parts a manager pre- 
fers to engage a young woman who, at 
a crisis, can go on for a girl -without 
causing a riot in the gallery. 

“And there’s Elsie Dennis; her com- 
pany bust their braces in Dinkertown 
and trotted the rest of the trail on 
foot.” 

“My dear, be careful of your lan- 
guage,” fretted Anna. 

“Eula Earle is in the city, too, foxy 
as ever; wad in the bank, tale of woe 
on the tongue.” 

“Can’t get any of them,” announced 
Tommy. “Lettice is in the hespital hav- 
ing a few of her remaining insides cut 
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out (the way she always fills in can- 
celed time) ; Elsie found one of her hus- 
bands and married him again, and Eula 
is to play leads through Canada.” 
“That listens chill,’ murmured Jane 
in nun-like revery. 
“Jane!” besought Anna Barrows. 
“The sound of your words, Tommy, 
conveys distressful intimations to mine 
ear,” obediently amended Jane. “(See 
how the use of pure English wastes 
time, Anna.) What’s T. J. to do?” 
As it turned out, T. J. was desperate 
and did the last thing ever to be done— 


engaged a dramatic student from a — 


school of acting. 


She was young, sufficiently pretty, 


was a strikingly good dresser (dramatic 
students all have money—they have to) 
and her name was Blossom Marengo. It 
really was. 

Dick Derry and Mortimer Dunn, who 
had been with T. J. during his ordeals, 
came back and told us about Blossom; 
they also announced the inevitable re- 
hearsals for that afternoon and the next 
day. 

“She is no fool but—” 

Dick whistled, a frown on his young 
face. 

Mortimer Dunn was more definite. 

“She’s ‘arch’—that’s what’s the mat- 
ter. Speaks archly. Darts arch glances. 
Is full of tricks. Drops handkerchiefs 
for us to retrieve. Needs drinks of 
water. Hunts for draughts for us to plug 
up. We, being fine-looking men, have 
gone to her head and she does not ex- 
pect to tie her shoe from now on.” 

“The thump she’ll fall with!” said 
Jane sympathetically. 

“Now, Jane,” 
“we’ve never dropped you.” 

“Because I never asked to be car- 
ried,” said Jane sagely. 

After lunch we met again at the the- 
atre for rehearsal. 

Blossom Marengo was on time and 
made a fair first impression, being a 
healthy girl, magnificently dressed, and 
possessed of a good figure. But Mor- 
timer Dunn was right: she was cursed 
with archness and took the stage to be 
a delightfully trivial matter of sham 
smiles and dimpling caprices. Profes- 
sionals get terribly weary of the arti- 
fices of the non-acting public. 
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The labor and gravity of a rehearsal 
pass general belief. Even Jane became 
solemn; Anna Barrows, able to give 
points to any manager alive, trans- 
formed herself into a statue of concen- 
tration; Tommy, Dunn, Derry, every- 
body, letter-perfect for the past three 
years, awaited T. J.’s directions watch- 
fully, knowing that whether at the end 
of three years or thirty there is always 
something to be learned; and T, J. him- 
self, frowning and forceful, looked the 
martinet he was; yet Blossom Marengo 
chatted and ogled like a waltz-partner. 

“*The Forbidden Land,’ ” began T. J. 
stiffly, showing that his voice needed the 
entire right of way, “refers of course to 
the bordering properties in Kentucky 
where this story of feud is laid—” 

“Oh, of course,” shot in the smiling 
Blossom, to show her grasp. 

A silence ensued so thick that it could 
have been spaded into a heap. We shiv- 
ered. To think that a fellow creature 
could be so devoid of sense as fliply to 
crack the shell of T. J.’s nest-eggs of 
information! He finally vouchsafed to 
resume. 

“The curtain rises on the cabin home 
of old Jeff Bullis (that is Mr. Dunn)—” 

“And well dunn, I’m sure,” rippled 
the ready Blossom, throwing Mortimer 
a rose-like glance which dismayed him, 
seeming to draw him into the imbroglio 
in spite of himself. 

Jane’s mobile little face was a study. 
Her amazement amounted to fright. 

T. J.’s voice became a double-toothed 
saw and cut coming and going. 

“Granny Bullis (Miss Barrows) and 
Gracey Lou (Miss Duke) tell of the 
railroad-wreck which has just happened 
near the cabin; then enters Jud (Mr. 
Derry), who has a love-scene with 
Gracey Lou; next, seeking refuge, enter 
a party of city people, among them 
being the girl, Mary Annerly (you, 
Miss Marengo), who is innocently to 
part the lovers. Her father, Grant An- 
nerly (myself)—” : 

Here Miss Marengo saw a rich op- 
portunity. 

“And surely never had a girl a 
younger or handsomer Pa!” 

T. J.’s countenance froze to a mask. 

The enrapt Jane accidentally dropped 
a quotation. “‘All you can get from 
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the ice-man, ” she chanted mechanic- 
ally, “ ‘is ice, ice, ICE!” 

When this refrain died, T. J. frigid- 
ly gave Mary Annerly's cue: 

““And walk home with you through 
the sunset, Jud.’ Now, Miss Marengo, 
enter L. U. E., cross C. and fall grad- 
ually down R.” 

“All right,” cooed she, bestowing 
upon Dick and Dunn her purse and 
umbrella, which gifts the recipients 
with illuminating swiftness deposited 
upon a chair. “What’s L. U. E. and 
i 

We all felt faint and saw dimly for 
awhile. Then T. J., wearily: 

“How long have you been at the 
school, Miss Marengo?” 

“Ten months—oh, nearly a year! 
Why, Mr. Crane?” 

“Were you taught nothing about the 
entrances ?” 

“Yes, indeed; and there’s a chart of 
them in the book.” 

“Book? What book?” 

“In my bag. I'll get it.” 

She found and presented it. 

T. J. thumbed over the pamphlet 
mournfully. 

“Hop-scotch,” he murmured study- 
ing a plate representing a stage cut up 
into numbered squares. Sarcastically 
eyeing it, he amended his former in- 
structions to: “Enter through number 
five and cross over to eleven.” 

This Miss Marengo finally per- 
formed, but to perform it she aban- 
doned her naturally graceful walk for 
that peculiar locomotion seen mostly 
in thoughtful hens, a spasmodic corre- 
lation between the head and the foot as 
if a string, too short, connected the 
two. 

“Stop bobbing,” a... = 
sharply. 

She swept him an indignant look, 
rebuking the tone. 

“Mr. Crane, I have to walk that 
way !” 

“You do not.” 

His voice was in rags with weari- 
ness. 

“Tt’s harmonic poise,” she combated. 
“Tt is what?” 

The rags could barely flutter. 
“Harmonic poise.” 

“And what is that?” 


ordered 















“Delsarte. Harmonic poise.” 

“Harmonic piffle. Walk properly.” 

He worked with that girl a full half 
hour before he could cure her of har- 
monics and get her to walk like a hu- 
man being. When it was somewhat ac- 
complished, he gave his second order. 

“Fall down, Right,” he said curtly, 
and, perhaps to redeem herself and 
her school, Miss Marengo unhesitating- 
ly obeyed instructions—as she under- 
stood them—for instead of merely 
moving towards the footlights she 
promptly threw ¢o realistic faint, -falling 
down most literally. The grotesque ef- 
fect of this interpretation was so start- 
ling that no one even smiled. T. J. 
took the name of Heaven in vain, but 
his reverent intonation seemea ‘tc rob 
the indiscretion of offense. 

He added: 

“Somebody pick up the lady.” 

Picked up, she was so subdued by 
chagrin that we got well along in the 
scene. What little she had to say, she 
said acceptably, her elocution being 
good, but her gestures were more than 
odd—if she pointed down, she looked 
up; if up, she looked down; if to the 
right, she looked coyly to the left. 
When T. J. could stand it no more, he 
said in a worn-out way, with fearfully 
falling inflection : 

“Miss Marengo.” 

“Yes, Mr. Crane?” 

“Do you never look where you 
point ?” 

“Oh, never.” 

Assent was not what he had ex- 
‘ pected. He probed: 

“Why do you never?” 

“To do so would reduce*the value.” 

“Reduce what value?” 

T. J. was coldly untiring. 

“Did I say ‘reduce the value?’ ” ques- 
tioned Blossom Marengo reddening like 
a child who has missed in a spelling- 
match. Recalling the proper combina- 
tion she hurried to substitute it. “I 
meant ‘destroys the balance.’ It would 
destroy the balance.” 

“What balance?” T. J.’s leathery in- 
sistence was superb. 

“Of the body, you know.” 

Her air was tolerant of his ignorance. 

“No, I do not know,” sighed T. J. 
“Tell me.” 
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“The body is a beautiful unit,” be- 
gan the student glibly. 

“Some other time,” interposed T. J. 
dryly. “For the presen‘, look where you 
are supposed to be looking.” 

She reluctantly obeyed and we got - 
on to the second act. Here she again 
gestured so weirdly that again T, J, 
stonily interrupted. 

“Miss Marengo.” 

He made the name drip tears. 

“Yes, Mr. Crane?” 

“Ts there anything in your part to 
suggest that your hand has been broken 
at the wrist?” 

“No, Mr. Crane. VW hy?” 

“Tt dangles.” 

“Oh, yes; I want it to.” 

“T Go not.” 

“But it must, Mr. Crane. It’s ‘devi- 
talized.’ ” 

“Vitalize it.” 

“But ‘the wrist has io lead.’ ” 

“Lead what?” 

“Just to ‘lead.’” 

“Lead what ?” 

T. J. was apparently wound to go till 
midnight. 

“It’s Delsarte. It’s the ‘feather move- 
ment.’ ” 

“The what?” 

“Feather movement.” 

“Feather ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Crane.” 

“Moult it.” 

“How am I to carry my hands?” 

“On the end of your arms as usual, 
Forget them.” 

We fought and struggled through the 
third and last act. In it, except for a 
few easy lines, the Blossom’s one duty 
was to emit a fearful scieam. In a way 
the Marengo’s was fearful enough, but 
not in the right way, it being the in- 
consequential squeak of a woman at a 
mouse. ix 

“TI will do it properly at night,” she 
urged. 

They always say so. 

“It is night now,” said the imper- 
turbable T. J.—which was a fact: we 
had been at it all day. “Scream!” 

We were none of us surprised at the 
young lady’s screamlessness, a scream: 
being always impossible to a novice, but 
a scream we had to have and the poor 
Blossom was kept mercilessly at it. 


“Tt sounds all right to me,” she 


. moaned to Jane during one of these 

_Tests. “What do you suppose is the mat- 
) - ter with it?” 

“It’s dead,” said Jane. “We want a 
real live one—with hair.” 

“Scream, Miss Duke,’ commanded 
T. J. as a last resource. 

Emotionless as a doll on a counter 
Jane opened her mouth and discounted 
a murdered calliope. Such a blood-curd- 
ling, scalp-lifting shriek leaped around 
that theatre as would have turned the 
red plush seats pale, had they been sen- 
sitive. 

“Copy that,” said T. J. gathering up 
his manuscript. 

It was dismissal till the next day and 
we thankfully took it. Less, perhaps, to 
help her than to shorten our own suffer- 
ings on the morrow, we held an unof- 
ficial night rehearsal in Miss Marengo’s 
room. While the ladies were advising 
her as to her wardrobe they made dis- 
coveries concerning her trunk which 
sent T. J. out bright and early next 
morning to see it. 

It was new, big, extremely ornate 
with embossed tin corners, had straps, 
a rounded top, and had casters like roll- 
er-skatés. All these things are abso- 
lutely taboo. And so T. J. informed the 
trunk’s owner. Of course Miss Marengo 
rebelled. 

“Why, I have only just bought it, 
and it cost a great deal. You can scarce- 
ly expect me to buy another one, Mr. 
Crane!” 

“Not scarcely; fully. If this trunk 

appears at the depot I'll take an axe to 
it.” 
“Oh, Mr. Crane! Why ?”” 
“That you may gather your belong- 
ings and save them. Otherwise they 
will be scattered along the track from 
one town to the next.” 

“T’'d like to know who'd do it!” said 
Miss Marengo indignantly. 

“No; you would not like to know the 
parties. They would horribly swear at 
you. Buy a professional’s trunk. Good- 
morning.” : 

The dazed girl was learning so many 
things at once that she arrived at re- 
hearsal almest teachable. We put in the 
whele weary day with her. Like all stu- 
dents she overacted during her speeches 
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and failed entirely to “act” during the 
times that she had no words to say. 
There is nothing harder to teach an 
amateur than the important trick of 
listenitig to the scene and thus becom- 
ing a living part of it whether audible 
or no. Once or twice Miss Marengo 
used-her brain and was consequently 
troublesome—as when T. J. told her 
to throw more warmth into her fare- 
well speech to Jud. 

“It is not a cake receipt,” he sighed, 
“but an emotional parting. Show the 
man that you love him.” 

Miss Marengo arched her eyebrows 
judicially. “Let us get the ‘theory’ of 
the situation. Would such a girl as 
Mary Annerly be apt to make such an 
unmaidenly mistake ?” 

“The theory of this situation,” said 
T. J. icily, “is that I am trying to 
manage the scene properly and have no 
time to waste.” 

Many another manager would have 
blown the roof with profanity. Nowa- 
days the professional never attempts to 
play a part according to a personal 
conception—he wouldn’t be allowed. 
Everything is handed to him cut and 
dried. The management tells him what 
to wear, when to stand, when to sit, 
what to do, how long to do it, when 
to leave off, where to leave off, how to 
come on, where to come on—every- 
thing but why. A laugh is timed to the 
fraction of a second; a bit of “busi- 
ness” the same. 

We read in ancient fairy tales of the 
stage of how such and such a famous 
one invented a new bit of business on 
the spur of the moment, used _ it, 
“brought down the house” and won 
tearful gratitude from the manager. 
Now, if one of us were unwarrantably 
to introduce an unrehearsed movement, 
though as unimportant as the flipping 
of one’s boot with a riding-crop, all 
we'd get would be the slip in our next 
envelope. To save our sanity we in- 
vent surreptitious reliefs, and often 
when we have to clasp the hand of a 
heroine who is scheduled soon to faint, 
we insinuate into it a fresh egg—tittle 
things like that—just for the mental 
pleasure of seeing how the victim over- 
comes the handicap. To fall with a 
fresh egg and to keep the result from 








.the audience (and the manager) takes 
genius. May Mendum once played 
through the scene we were now re- 
hearsing with a raw oyster in her palm 
and gave the “unmaidenly” parting 
with it. 

Relinquishing theory, Miss Marengo 
did as she was told and finally reached 
the scream. T. J.’s acceptance of it was 
due less to its excellence than to his 
own weariness, but Miss Marengo 
cheered and became communicative. 

“My success on the stage is coming 
to me through my emotional ability,” 
she confided to Jane Dike. ‘‘At the 
school I was given a special course. I 
was three months on sobs.” 

“*Three months on sobs.’ Is that a 
bit of slang that has got by me in the 
night?” asked Jane. “Or do you really 
mean it?” 

“Of course I mean it. They are very 
thorough at the school whether one 
needs it or not.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Jane heartily. “T 
never saw so much thoroughness about 
unneeded things in my life before.” 

T. J. banged his book till the floor 
shook, which gentle hint lined us up 
for the curtain picture. About the per- 
fection of this he was always particular, 
and he corrected every muscle in Miss 
Marengo’s beautiful unit: 

“Stand more still.” 

“Bend your neck.” 

“Do not smirk.” 

“Put down your arm.” 

“Keep the picture.” 

“How many times am I to tell you 
the same thing?” Till the badgered 
girl at last turned upon him with the 
remark absolutely certain to come from 
a dramatic student sooner or later: 

“Have the kindness not to use such 
a tone with me! I’m not obliged to earn 
my own living! I. do not have to act!” 

“After signing a contract with me 
you do,” said T. J. grimly;and he ham- 
mered at the picture till it suited him, 
Miss Marengo winding up in a burst of 
tears. 

“Three months and one day more,” 
commented Jane interestedly. 

The sob matter had made quite a 
hit with Jane. But to the weeper her- 
self she was kind, patting her on the 
back and saying: 
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“Don’t be nervous. You are all right 
if you do as T. J. wants. You are going 
to look lovely to-night. Cheer up. Lie 
down before your supper. I’ll help you 
to dress and to make up. Don’t worry.” 

When night came Jane had to be 
reinforced by the rest of us on the 
make up question. 

Even Tommy was appealed to. Jane 
coaxed him into the blossom’s dressing- 
room. 

“She has a make-up box as big as an 
ice-chest,” said Jane. “I can’t find any- Bi 
thing in it—there’s so much. Help out.” a 

Tommy took precautions. 4 

“Miss Marengo,” he asked, “do you 
really want assistance ?” 


















































“Oh, please,” she begged. Z 
So Tommy went severely through | 
the “ice-chest” and took eight tubes 


of paint from the several dozen. The 
remainder he coolly threw out of the 
window. Miss Marengo shrieked— 
quite well. Tommy threw out a few 
sticks and pins and rags and brushes. 

“Oh, please,” she begged again, this ag 
time in protest. E 

Adamant, Tommy threw out two 
trays. a 

“Oh, the box cost me eighteen dol- 
lars!” she wailed. 

“Well, it’s worth eighteen—now,” 
said Tommy kindly. 

The handful of residuum he put into ~ 
a cigar-box. “There,” he said, justly 
proud of himself, he having been as 
selective as swift. “You can make up 
for everything from Cupids to China- 
men on what’s left. The man who sold 
you that box gets a rake-off from the 
school; or the school from the man. 
What’s these red streaks?” 

His ungrammatical query related to 
a crimson frame of paint which Miss 
Marengo had already drawn around : 
her features, Ghas stly. : s 

“Always ‘contour the face,’” she 4 
quoted helplessly. 

“Do you know what it means?” 
frowned Tommy. 

“No,” she confessed. 

“No more do I,” said Tommy, re- 
lieved, and wiped it off. Then he made 
her up properly. 

“Tm getting so frightened,” she - 
chattered feebly, “I can’t remember 
half they taught me.” 
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“Good!” said Tommy radiantly. 
“Forget it all.” 

Well, we got through the perform- 
ance without being hissed—that is the 
best to be said of it. Yet Miss Marengo 
was delighted with herself. 

We made a big jump from Kansas 
City to Slumperville, playing Slumper- 
ville Tuesday night and consequently 
could not have the terribly needed re- 
hearsal. En route, the blossom made the 
discovery that she had to carry her own 
suit-case, and, refusing to find cause in 
the fact that the men were sufficiently 
laden with their own, she criticised pro- 
fessional conditions. 

“Theatrical life takes the chivalry out 
of men,” she announced. 

“Chivalry? What is chivalry?” asked 
Jane pleasantly. 

Tommy knew. 

“Tt is doing things you don’t want 
to do and don’t have to do, for a person 
who doesn’t need them done,” he ex- 
plained. 

Miss Marengo shrugged her shoul- 
ders and evened up by remarking: 

“And theatrical life also disposes 
men to take frivolous views of a serious 
situation.” 

“Wouldn’t you just as soon do that, 
Tommy, as take a serious view of a 
frivolous situation?” asked Jane. 

She had a motive for her quibble, for 
she added quite frankly: 

“Now, Miss Marengo tells me that 
she doubts the uprightness of Dick’s 
private life.” 

We roared outright at this. No one 
was straighter than Dick. 

“And the condemning 
stances?” we hinted. 

“Because he has May’s pictures all 
over his dressing-room table.” 

Here was a theatrical subtlety hard 
td explain to an outsider, yet it is the 
outsiders who constitute themselves 
judges and pronounce sentence. 

Of course, Dick had May’s pictures 
around him, it being the most graceful 
compliment that he, as a star, could pay 
to his leading lady. Everybody else had 
Dick’s picture on exhibition; a dress- 
ing-table without the~ star’s picture 
propped up somewhere is a careless 
sight, By featuring May, Dick did the 
generous thing. 
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Explanations left Miss Marengo un- 
convinced. It was always so. The more 
patent the thing, the less was she to 
be convinced, Even after her. dire per- 
formance at Slumperville, it was a task 
to convince her that the next day’s re- 
hearsal was an unavoidable necessity. 

T. J. worked with her like a Trojan, 
giving her every chance there was. Yet 
she took his perseverance for persecu- 
tion. 

Doubtless we were as extraordinary 
to her as she to us; her face was a 
study when Tommy pitched in to her 
for daring to tinkle off ‘Home Sweet 
Home” on the hotel piano. “Home 
Sweet Home,” to one-night-standers, in 
wretched exile—the day before Thanks- 
giving ! 

“Haven’t you better sense?” he 
cried, the angry tears in his eyes. 

He was not the only one a-drip. That 
tune will wring tears even from the 
biggest bluffer abroad if heard before 
a home holiday. 

Miss Marengo resentfully rubbed the 
shoulder that Tommy had tweaked. 

“Why, I shouldn’t think—” she be- 
gan plaintively. 

“Right. You -shouldn’t,” cut in Tom- 
my ruthlessly. “When you think, you 
upset things badly.” 

Even after rehearsal, Wednesday’s 
performance was execrable; but no 
training could be given on Thursday 
owing to the holiday matinee. Both of 
Thursday’s renditions were freaks. 
T. J. called a rehearsal for Friday, at 
Bixton. 

This one left the blossom so nervous 
that she. carefully remembered every 
hideous item of her school instruction, 
and that night she burlesqued Mary 
Annerly from start to finish. 

When the curtain rang down, just 
before the heroically patient T. J. could 
announce a midnight rehearsal, she 
turned on him triumphantly, saying: 

“T am my own sternest critic, and 
to-night I have played the part to the 
complete satisfaction of my own re- 
quirements !” 

If they get to this point they are 
never any good. 

T. J. bowed and refrained from an- 
nouncement of rehearsal, 

He gave her her notice instead. 





America Cordial to Foreign Players 


By VALERIE HOPE 








Does the theatre-going public treat the players of Europe with the 
consideration they deserve, or is it narrow-minded and prejudiced 
against any but its own people; and what do the visiting artists 
think and say of us? This interesting article gives us an idea. 








T IS said that the reason Sir John 

Hare will not visit this country 

again is because he is afraid his 
American friends have forgotten him. 
Isn’t that amusing? And isn’t it char- 
acteristic of the delightfully modest 
man himself. For an humble opinion 
of his great ability as an artist is one 
of the principal reasons for the high 
- personal regard in which this actor is 
universally held. 

Sir John has always been accorded 
the most sincere and enthusiastic wel- 
come upon his visits to the United 
States, and it is a matter of regret that 
his many admirers here have not had 
the pleasure of seeing him oftener. He 
is, of course, an old man—but not too 
old to make the trip if he were so to 
decree. 

John Hare is the oldest actor man- 
ager in England—and—his real name 
is John Fairs—in this double capacity 
of player and manager he even ante- 
dates Sir Henry Irving by several 
years. Mr. Hare began his managerial 
career on March 13, 1875, but he was 
a popular actor long before that. 

Players from abroad do not, as a 
usual thing, hesitate to come to 
America, particularly from any appre- 
hension of an unwelcome reception. 
For American audiences receive with 
open arms anyone from anywhere who 
comes with any talent. In fact, this 
hospitable trait, which makes applause 
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easier than criticism, is sometimes im- 
posed upon by managers who pick up 
entertainers of mediocre—or worse— 
ability from the London music-halls, 7 
bring them over here, and by means of 7 
ridiculously high salaries and flambuoy- | 
ant advertising palm them off in vaude- 

ville head-lines as_ entertainers ‘ 
ability. But the theatregoing public 7 
nowadays is perfectly aware of these 
impositions, and the only reason it 
sits through the performances is be- | 
cause it is good natured. But the day | 
for successfully fooling the amusement © 
public has gone by. P. T. Barnum’s 
old dictum that the American public 
likes to be humbugged is out of date. | 
That was the state of affairs a long § 
time ago, when Barnum was in ‘his 
prime. But times have changed; the 
American public has been educated. 
We learned that the white elephant was 7 
whitewashed, and that the bearded lady 7 


was only a man; and after the cataract | 


of illusion was removed, and we saw | 
the deception, it failed to interest us. 
This is the day when. we want the real 
thing, and we demand genuineness in 


the theatre just as much as we expect @ 


purity in canned goods and 
things. 


What They Say of Us 


other 


HOWEVER, when a player of merit | 
comes from -abroad, there is always a @ 
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» smile and an outstretched hand of wel- 
| come for him from the American pub- 
| lic. In this connection, it is interesting 
| to hear what some of the foreign play- 
F ers think of us. 


© Mr. Arthur Lewis, the finished artist 
"who is so ably enacting the roéle of 
| Bishop Makeshyfte in “The Servant in 
© the House” has this to say: 

© “The American audiences are a de- 
© light to the actor because the sympa- 
| thies of the people are keen, natural, 
> and responsive. They are not blasé and 


© hypercritical like the audiences of some 


: countries. The French playgoers, for 
| instance, see through all of the stage 


4 illusions and will not be deceived at 


' all. They often laugh at pathos, and 
» refuse to accept the play in a realistic 
» sense. But not so with the playgoers in 
© America. They get the most out of the 
|» theatre by accepting the play for the 
| moment as an actual state of existing 
' affairs, and in so doing they allow their 
sympathies to respond naturally to its 


© action. That is the reason the drama in 


» America is greater and more popular 
© than it is anywhere else in the world.” 
' Madame Sara Bernhardt is another 
| who always enjoys playing in America 
| because of the warm hearted receptions 
| she always receives here. It is doubtful 
| if the great French woman will ever 
f see a time, no matter how long she 
| may continue to act, when enthusiastic 
» crowds of her admirers in this country 
» will-not rush to see her. Madame Bern- 
» hardt says she will act as long as she 
| lives, and so we may expect to see 
» her again and again, for Bernhardt be- 
F longs to the list of “International play- 
© ers,’ all of whom make the rounds of 
> the various countries just about every 
» so often, occasionally bringing up in 
© “North America,’ as our foreigner 
» friends choose to designate our particu- 
» lar section of the map. 

© Bernhardt always speaks in compli- 
_ ments of her visits to America, and the 
sincerity of her language is proven 
by the fact that she comes here to act. 
For her life is one of complete devo- 
} tion to art, and not even the great 
» money rewards which are always the 
F result of her visit would induce her 
© to play for us if she thought that her 
| efforts were not appreciated. 


“I love your beautiful country,” she 
said, upon the occasion of her last 
visit here. “You always make me feel 
so much at home, and then, too, you are 
so quick to appreciate dramatic art as 
my art should be appreciated. The 
Americans are most responsive to all 
that is deep and true and beautiful, and 
I always think of that when I am 
playing before your audiences. Yes, in- 
deed, the player quickly feels the pulse 
of the audience, and I always know that 
I have the intelligent sympathy of the 
Americans.” 


Always Good to Patti 


IT HAS been some time since Amer- 
icans have had the pleasure of extend- 
ing a cordial greeting to Madam Patti, 
but if she were to come along on an- 
other farewell tour, it is safe to predict 
that the old-time high prices would not 
have to be lowered in order to draw a 
crowd. Even with a voice uncertain, 
and its being a bit painful, to say the 
least, to simulate the vivacity of a 
youth long gone by, there are still many 
devotees of the great prima donna who 
would rather hear the few perfect tones 
of her god-like voice than to listen to 
all of the rest of the singers in the 
world put together. 

During and after the performances, 
Patti’s American audiences were always 
overwhelmingly, almost tumultuously 
demonstrative in their efforts to con- 
vey to her their admiration and appre- 
ciation of her wonderful voice. And 
this almost extravagant enthusiasm on 
the part of the Americans was always 
received with unfeigned delight by the 
great singer, who, true to her Latin 
origin, is herself highly emotional, and 
therefore susceptive of lavish applause. 
Patti always enjoyed her visits to 
America immensely, and considering 
her conquests, both artistic and finan- 
cial, it is little wonder. 


Ellen Terry Praises Us 


POSSIBLY no actress that has ever 
visited us has had such opportunities to 
urderstand the extenttewhich American 
audiences epen their hearts to welcome 
the foreigner as Ellen Terry. The popu- 
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larity of this bewitching and altogether 
delightful woman is remarkable. When- 
ever she comes to America she is greet- 
ed with the same rounds of sincere ap- 
plause, for it seems as if everyone loves 
Ellen Terry. When she is playing, the 
audience forgets she is an English- 
woman; in fact, it does not occur to 
them that she belongs to any particular 
nationality; she is so purely and de- 
lightfully feminine that one thinks of 
her only as the exponent of everything 
lovely in universal womanhood rather 
than as a type from any one country. 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell is another 
who has had many opportunities to feel 
the cordial grip of the American au- 
dience. This beautiful woman and fin- 
ished artist leaves a train of admirers 
wherever she goes, and her popularity 
extends pretty. well over the civilized 
world. But in no country, not even her 
native land, is Mrs. Campbell more ad- 
mired than in America. 

Mrs. Langtry—you know, she ob- 
jects to being called “Lily” any more— 
has always been accorded an enthusias- 
tic welcome in America, at least until 
her last visit here, when some of the 
critics grew careless in their typewriting 
and threw a few verbal snow-balls and 
other frozen epithets at her complexion, 
forgetting that the Jersey Lily, though 
once beautiful, could not be expected 
to remain so always. However, in many 
places she was received with the old 
time cordiality, and her admirers have 
the pleasure of remembering that the 
little playlet in which she last appeared 
was one of the strongest acts, though 
not altogether the pleasantest, that has 
ever been shown in vaudeville. At one 
time Mrs. Langtry owned extensive es- 
tates in America, but her fortunes have 
been exceedingly unstable, and she has 
lost much money at one time and an- 
other. At other times, too, she has made 


herself rich through her work on the. 
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stage. “Peril,” for instance, which was 
one of her most successful productions, 
brought her $300,000 within six years. 


A Prima Donna’s Tribute 


Dainty, vivacious Fritzi Scheff is an- 
other player from a foreign land who 
will tell you that she very much likes. 
the cordial treatment America gives to 
those who come over from the other 
side to amuse and entertain us. This 
sprightly little elf was born in Vienna, 
and when she came over here to sing 
herself into popularity, she knew very 
little English. But there are lots of 
good Americans who can’t talk very 
good English, and Miss Fritzi soon 
found this out, whereupon she began to 
feel very much at home. In fact, so 
much so, that the last time she landed 
on New York soil after a visit to Eu- 
rope, she exclaimed enthusiastically: 

“Oh, how good it seems to be home 
again.” 

An avalanche of cordial greetings 
from the press is the welcome America 
gives this graceful little actress wher- 
ever she goes, but the prettiest criticism 
ever accorded her is this from the pen 
of Henry Blossom: 


Oh, fair Modiste, 
’Tis not the least 
Of joys that wax and wane— 
Though song-birds fly 
From out the sky 
That you are back again. 


For never bird 
That I have heard 
Has such sweet notes as you; 
No carol made 
In woodland glade 
Can thrill as your songs do, 


And, what is more, 
The music score 
May be in any cleff; 
’Tis matter small, 
All songs enthrall 
When sung by. Fritzie Scheff. 


























A Run Around the World 


By MARGARET ANGLIN 


HILE I was out there in Australia, America seemed to be far, far 
away, hardly an actuality, and yet, I could go around the corner 
from my hotel, to the offices of the Pacific Cable Company, write 

a dispatch to New York and receive an answer between my luncheon 
and dinner. This, to an exile, even though I was a voluntary exile, was a 
great comfort, of which, I am free to confess, I often availed myself. 

Australia was first settled by the white people in the year 1785 or 
thereabouts, and at that time, the only means of communication with the 
old country was by sailing ships, and a sea voyage to Europe usually con- 
sumed from two hundred and thirty to two hundred and eighty days or 
about two-thirds of an entire year, and, furthermore, there were no cables. 
That of which we have no knowledge, we never miss, but, the thought 
of that consumption of precious time in mere travel, is enough to make 
one shudder. 

We occupied exactly twenfy-six days in our travel from Vancouver 
to. Sydney, across the Pacific Ocean, and most of us were under the 
impression that that was much too long, and we chafed at the slowness 
of our progress. 
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We landed in Australia on June 17th of last year, almost in the depth 
of the Antipodal winter. While the leaves had fallen from the trees and 
the days were short, there: was nothing else to indicate the rigors of a 
winter such as we know it. The sun shone gloriously, the skies were 
cloudless, and roses bloomed in the gardens. In the local Botanical Gardens 
we saw all kinds of tropical trees and plants luxuriating and blossoming 
in the open air, without any fear of winter blasts, and the women wore 
out of doors what we should call summer costumes, in that joke of a 
winter. 
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However, in the following month, July, we did make the acquaintance 
of a very unpleasant breeze that we were told came up direct from the 
South Pole. This was not what we Americans know as a cold spell, but, 
it was a terribly damp and raw cold, and we suffered from its effects, 
more particularly for the reason that the Australians make no provision 
whateve1 against winter weather in the way of artificial heat. 

They also have a very uncomfortable rainy season on the coast, where 
the few big Australian cities are located. During this period it rains for 
about forty days and forty nights without cessation. Did I say it rains? I 
should better say that it is a deluge. You are constrained to wonder where 
all the vapor could possibly be drawn from. It seemed as if the sky had 
been pulled aside and the entire waters of the earth were being poured 
upon our devoted heads. That was the time when I felt the cold more than 
in the severest winter in Canada even. 

But, one morning early in August, while I was still playing in 
Sydney, I awoke to find that the rain-clouds had dispersed and that the 
gentle spring had come. After the rainy season there is practically no 
more rain for an entire year, and one enjoys almost continual sunshine 
until the next July. 

Everything is up-side-down in the Antipodes. Midsummer day falls 


on the day before Christmas and the hottest weather is in January and - 


February, the thermometer usually then ranging 100 degrees in the 
shade and over. A cool wind blows from the south and a northeast wind 
brings drought with ruined crops and death and disaster to the farmer’s 
live-stock. The cold and damp that prevail throughout the month of 
July and part of August make one long for the torrid dog-days that 
America suffers at that period of the year. The houses in that distant land 
are not built for a severe climate, so the winter period, limited though it 
be, is particularly trying to us Americans, accustomed to the luxury of 
steam heat and other artificial appliances for warmth. 
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In sailing from Vancouver en route for Australia we stopped at 
Honolulu. It was our first port of call, by the way. About two days before 
we reached that heavenly spot we came within the sphere of its influence, 
and we felt upon our cheeks the genial, perfume-laden air direct from the 
groves of that island wonderland, Hawaii, which means “Fiery Java.” 

The restfulness and peace of a trip across the southern seas are 
strong incentives to a permanent restoration of disordered nerves and 
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impression that that was much too long, and we chafed at the slowness 
of our progress. 
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out of doors what we should call summer costumes, in that joke of a 
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However, in the following month, July, we did make the acquaintance 
of a very unpleasant breeze that we were told came up direct from the 
South Pole. This was not what we Americans know as a cold spell, but, 
it was a terribly damp and raw cold, and we suffered from its effects, 
more particularly for the reason that the Australians make no provision 
whateve1 against winter weather in the way of artificial heat. 

They also have a very uncomfortable rainy season on the coast, where 
the few big Australian cities are located. During this period it rains for 
about forty days and forty nights without cessation. Did I say it rains? I 
should better say that it is a deluge. You are constrained to wonder where | 
all the vapor could possibly be drawn from. It seemed as if the sky had 
been pulled aside and the entire waters of the earth were being poured 
upon our devoted heads. That was the time when I felt the cold more than 
in the severest winter in Canada even. 

But, one morning early in August, while I was still playing in 
Sydney, I awoke to find that the rain-clouds had dispersed and that the 
gentle spring had come. After the rainy season there is practically no 
more rain for an entire year, and one enjoys almost continual sunshine 
until the next July. | 

Everything is up-side-down in the Antipodes. Midsummer day falls 
on the day before Christmas and the hottest weather is in January and 
February, the thermometer usually then ranging 100 degrees in the 
shade and over. A cool wind blows from the south and a northeast wind 
brings drought with ruined crops and death and disaster to the farmer’s 
live-stock. The cold and damp that prevail throughout the month of 
July and part of August make one long for the torrid dog-days that 
America suffers at that period of the year. The houses in that distant land 
are not built for a severe climate, so the winter period, limited though it 
be, is particularly trying to us Americans, accustomed to the luxury of 
steam heat and other artificial appliances for warmth. 
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In sailing from Vancouver en route for Australia we stopped at 
Honolulu. It was our first port of call, by the way. About two days before 
we reached that heavenly spot we came within the sphere of its influence, 
and we felt upon our cheeks the genial, perfume-laden air direct from the 
groves of that island wonderland, Hawaii, which means “Fiery Java.” 

The restfulness and peace of a trip across the southern seas are 
strong incentives to a permanent restoration of disordered nerves and 
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tired brains. Usually there is just enough incident occurring aboard ship 
to keep the traveler from utter and absolute ennui. It is quite surprising 
how keen an interest one takes in matters of the most trivial character 
and in our fellow passengers, no matter how commonplace they may 
seem, when our little worid begins and ends with the promenade deck 
of a liner sailing across the Pacific ocean. Though life at the Fiji Islands, 
at one of which, Suva, we stopped for a few hours, is far more primitive 
than at the Sandwich Islands, the former are, on the other hand, much 
less interesting in every way. They are situated well to the south of the 
equator, but not far enough away to be beyond the influence of equatorial 
temperature, and, unlike Hawaii, they do not come within the scope of the 
polar winds ; and thus, to those who are accustomed to a temperate climate, 
Suva is distinctly trying and uncomfortable. 
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The generosity of the people of Australia often has been warmly 
spoken of by those who have had the good fortune to visit their hospitable 
shores. I was prepared for considerable kindness, but all that I experienced 
in that direction was far in advance of what I had expected or even hoped 
for. I supposed that I should enter the country as a foreigner inviting the 
suffrages of a strange people, when, to my astonishment, I soon realized 
that they knew all about me and my achievements, and that even before 
they had seen me, they regarded me as an old friend to whom the best 
of what they could offer was scarcely good enough. I would defy the 
greatest home-lover to feel homesick on visiting Australia; that is, of 
course, provided he or she were properly accredited. 

Never shall I forget the occasion of my Australian débét at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in Sydney, New South Wales, on the evening of 
Saturday, 27th June, 1908. The vast auditorium of that splendid and 
popular playhouse—one of the largest and handsomest in the world—was 
packed from floor to ceiling with an expectant audience, hundreds of 
whom had been waiting outside the building for hours before the doors 
opened. When I first stepped upon the stage, looked upon that crowd 
of eager faces and heard the shout of welcome that went up, I confess 
for a moment I felt frightened, and I would have been glad to have run 
off and hide somewhere. It was hard to believe that I, an utter stranger, 
absolutely unknown to the people of that faraway land, should have the 
power to attract such a throng. 

An absurd triviality, at which now I can afford to laugh, but which, 
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at that time seemed serious enough, roused me and brought back in a 
flash my self-control. The top gallery was so closely packed as to be 
uncomfortably hot, and, at about the time of my reception above referred 


- to, two of the audience up there expostulatéd with each other for pushing. 


Others in the gallery, being disturbed by the dispute, loudly protested, 
and almost identically, as I nervously began to speak my lines of the text 
the uproar in the gallery interfered. Utterly at a loss then to understand 
the cause of the interuption, I momentarily paused and looked up. 
Instantly, I realized the situation and my nervousness vanished. The dis- 
turbance ceased almost as quickly as it began, and from then until the end 
of that triumphant evening, I suffered no more from self-consciousness. 

It was very interesting to find how intimate the dramatic critics were 
with the modern drama of all countries. Australia herself, at present, 
seems to be too young for a drama of her own, although there are not 
lacking signs of a latent dramatic reflection of local conditions, of which 
there are many youthful writers with ambition enough, at least, to attempt. 

Journalism is a great institution in Australia, and its newspapers and 
monthly reviews are on a very dignified and high plane. The foreign 
service of news is quite remarkable for so small a community—the entire 
population of the country is hardly more than five millions. It was an 
astonishing experience, so remote from everywhere as we were, to be 
able to know every morning before breakfast what had happened a few 
hours before in the European capitals, in New York, Chicago, or San 
Francisco. The service of news from America is as good as from 
elsewhere. Indeed, so enterprising are the newspaper proprietors there, 
that, while the United States’ fleet were Australia’s visitors, each news- 
paper gave from one to two columns daily of specially cabled news from 


- the United States. 
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The aboriginal of Australia is conspicuous by his absence. He has 
retreated at a most rapid rate before the march of the white man. His 
intelligence is nearly the lowest in the human family. I believe that the 
Bushmen of South Africa are below them, but not far. The blackfellows 
of Australia were never very savage creatures, and there were few 
cannibal tribes among them, except up in equatorial Australia along the 
Torres Straits, where at one time, the indigenous natives practiced the 
ghastly custom, only, however, eating those of their enemies whom they 
killed in battle. But, if the future holds no possibilities for the black- 
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fellow, he has one quality that makes him interesting—a remarkable sense 
of humor, and he may be recommended for his invariable good nature. 
I have met with nothing like it in all my travels. He is, however, quite 
incapable of rendering domestic help, and the idea of teaching him any 
trade is entirely out of the question. So far as I could discover, the black- 
fellow is only partly useful among the sheep and cattle on the big sheep 
ranches (or “runs” as they are called in Australia) that yield the larger 
portion of the wealth of the country. 
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During my six months’ visit, I appeared in only four cities: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, and Ballarat. Sydney is the capital and seat of the 
government of the state of New South Wales, the oldest of the colonies, 
as they were called prior to Federation in 1901. There are about five 
hundred thousand people living in Sydney and its suburbs, and the city 
stands on the most beautiful harbor in the world. Imagine a harbor that 
contains ninety-six bays, that is dotted here and there with beautiful 
islands, has majestic headlands, with superb mansions on its banks, that 
is practically landlocked and yet has water sufficient to float the largest 
ship that has ever been built, and you may get some idea of what Sydney 
Harbor is like. One might, in the meantime, be careful to remember that 
it is terribly infested by ferocious sharks, some being eight and ten 
feet long. 

Melbourne is the capital of the state of Victoria and is about the same 
size as Sydney, of whom it is a bitter rival. The jealousy between these 
two cities is amusing and edifying, but, naturally, neither admits that 
such rivalry exists. Although Melbourne boasts none of the natural 
physical advantages of Sydney, it is nevertheless a fine and imposing city, 
with a system of parks, boulevards, and driveways that indicate a public 
spirited and patriotic city government. The main streets and business- 
centers in Melbourne are infinitely finer than similar streets in the older 
city of Sydney. They say that Melbourne, which sprung out of the 
discovery of gold in Australia in the early fifties, was laid out by Ameri- 
cans, many of whom went out from the California diggings in the first 
rush. Be that as it may, one cannot help observing that while Sydney is 
typically an English city, with narrow streets and winding thoroughfares, 
Melbourne, on the other hand, has many features that serve to remind the 
American of home. 

Adelaide, which is much smaller than either of the above named, 
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and has a population of only about one hundred and eighty thousand, is 
the capital of the State of South Australia. It is beautifully situated within 
seven miles of the sea, and lies in a basin surrounded by magnificent 
hills. There are a number of small cities and many townships scattered 
up and down the various States, most of which depend entirely upon the 
sheep-stations or mining-towns for their maintenance and support, but, 
we did not visit any of them. 
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An American in Australia cannot help noticing the absence of the 
homeogeneity that is so conspicuous in his own country. The reason for 
that is that immigration, as we know it, is practically nonexistent. Not 
that they do not need and wish for settlers, but, because the laws are so 
curiously drastic concerning the advent of the immigrant that he is very 
decidedly discouraged from attempting to undertake the voyage from 
Europe to the Antipodes, when it is by no means certain that he will 
be permitted to land when he gets there. Then again, I presume, that the 
seventeen thousand miles distance from Europe is a serious undertaking 
to such as have little or no belongings and a family dependent upon them. 
The absence of a large population is evidently a very serious problem in 
the minds of the Australian statesmen, for the matter is constantly under 
discussion, but, to a casual observer, it would seem as if the first and | 
important thing to be done, would be to make liberal amendments to the 
laws concerning immigration, 

Those who are there constitute a very fine lot of people—vigorous, 
happy, and well abreast of the times. There is none of the poverty that 
England knows or even such as we have in our big cities. There seems 
to be more content than in the older countries. How much of this is due 
to the glorious sunshine that floods the land for eleven out of the twelve 
months in the year and how much to prosperity, I am unable to say; but, 
I did certainly experience in my own case a tendency towards taking 
things more leisurely than is my practice in America. “Don’t worry” is 
evidently a favorite maxim in Australia. One misses the hustle of New 
York or of any other important American city even at the busiest hours 
on the streets of Sydney and Melbourne. 
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Naturally there is much out-of-door life, and sports of all kinds 
find votaries among practically the entire population. They not only race 



















































































their horses all day on every day in the year except Sunday, I may remark, 

but they also race at night, by the aid of powerful arc-lights. They are 

proud of their horse-breeding, and with every justice, for finer horses, 
outside of Algeria, I have never seen in any country, nor would wish } 
to see. 

“a4 A popular football match in Australia is an amazing sight. It may 
seem an exaggeration to my readers when I say that at a great football 
match in Melbourne that I attended, there were gathered in the field | 
exactly one-fifth of the total community, or one hundred thousand people, 
shouting and cheering as only an Australian crowd can do. What is 
known as a “rooter” in America becomes a “barracker” at the Antipodes. 
And they “barrack” there like mad men! Cricket is another great national 
sport. Then baseball has its followers, not, of course, so many as cricket has, 
but enough. I am told that an American baseball team went round the 
world a few years ago and introduced our game of games to the | 
Australians, who immediately took it up and made it popular. Yachting is 

* a favorite diversion, especially on Sydney’s beautiful harbor, in spite of 
the sharks. 

In fact, it is impossible to mention a single game or sport known to 
humanity that is neglected by the Australians, and this love of outdoor 
existence and constant revulsion from the serious in life has made these ]}. { 





people a healthy, hearty, sturdy people, with good red corpuscles in their { 
blood, in spite of the tropical heat that exists during a large part of the 
year, 
$44 | 
The home life prevails to a much greater extent there than it does | 


here, and the people reflect their British ancestry in this respect. The 
suburbs of the two larger cities are numerous and beautiful, and it is 
the ambition of every citizen to acquire his own home and lot in one of 
them. Life in these homes, so far as my limited opportunities permitted 
mé to observe, is about the same as that in any well regulated home in 
America or England or in any other civilized community. 

It has amused and surprised me, when asked here, as I am frequently, 
whether or not Australians live in tents and on wild game which they 
shoot for themselves in the jungle. The fashionable world dresses in the 
latest modes from Paris and the sheath gown was an old story when we 
reached Sydney last June. 

They are very particular about the observance of the Sabbath Day— 
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‘outwardly, at any rate. In one city the publication of Sunday news- 


papers, and Sunday trading of any kind are forbidden, and street-cars 
may not run until afternoon on Sunday. I-do not know whether this 
strict regard for the institution has any material effect upon public morals, 
but what I do know is that it has a tendency toward insufferable dullness. 

Foods, that is to say, the primal necessities of life are reasonably 
cheap and, I should say, that it is possible to live in Australia more 
cheaply than in America, although, ori the other hand, the rate of wages 
is not nearly so high, so, the domestic economy remains in the same 
relation as here. There are extremely high tariff duties on all importations, 
consumable and otherwise, and without regard to whether the tariff 
protects home industries or not. The avowed intention of the Australian 
tariff is not so much to nourish local production as to provide an income 
wherewith to.defray the expense of the costly systems of government and 
administration that prevail. 

Hotel life there is not to be compared with our own country. Indeed, 
I doubt if anywhere in the world hotel life has been brought to such per- 
fection as in America. In Australia they have just one hotel that might be 
said to lay claim to being run on the lines of an American Hotel. Its 
accommodations and conveniences are looked upon over there as the 
quintessence of perfection and it has been their ideal hotel for nearly 
eighteen years; in America it would hardly rank with a two and a half 
dollar house, American plan. The American plan in hotels, practically 
obtains throughout the country. The restaurants are not even superior 
to the cheap table-d’hétes of New York with wine, white or red! But 
I suppose that in a country where homelife is so universal, the necessity 
for hotels and restaurants cannot be of the first importance. It is fair to 
assume that if there were the demand, there would be a good and adequate 
supply. 

A remarkable longevity strikes the visitor as being quite common. 
The death of a centenarian causes no comment, and in the daily journals 
it is a common occurrence to read records of the death of people who 
are over eighty years of age. One is inclined to ascribe this happy con- 
dition of vigor anc vitality to the out-of-door life of those of the city, 
and to the pastoral existence of the others. 
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These fugitive notes on Australia and its people would be incom- 
plete if I were to omit reference to their love for music. It seems to 
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me that it is a veritable passion with them. And their voices! They say 
that there is something in the lightness of the atmosphere of Australia 
that renders the same clarity to the vocal cord as in Italy, only more so. 
Very seriously, the Australians predict that in the days to come their 
country will provide the great singers of the world, and with such an 
artiste as Melba already to their credit, we might at least allow them 
some right to be enthusiastic and proud. The choral societies throughout 
the country are without number and splendidly trained and equipped. It 
was my privilege and pleasure to be present at the Sydney Town Hall, on 
the occasion of a public festival of some kind, when six choral societies 
combined, to render one of Haydn’s oratorios. Never in my life have I 
been so profoundly moved and impressed as I was on that occasion. 
Australia is a profitable land to visit for the really great musician or 
singer, but, on the other hand, woe betide the mediocrity who ventures 
for a hearing and some pelf, unless he be provided beforehand with a 
substantial letter of credit! 
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Although the majority of the people are descended from British 
parentage, they do not reflect in any large measure the characteristics of 
their ancestry. Possibly the influence of climate is partly responsible, and 
if that be the case, the divergence will increase as time marches. Certain 
it is that one misses the stolidity and taciturnity of the average English 
native, compared to whom the Australian might be described as almost 
volatile. They are an enthusiastic, encouraging race, helpful to each other, 
and frankly proud of what their people have accomplished. 

There is plenty of loyalty to the country, but I am not quite sure 
whether the generation that is to show the real patriotism has yet been 
born. There are those among them who point out that, inasmuch as the 
Australians have yet to endure their baptism of blood, they must not, 
as a nation, be taken too seriously. That until it shall happen, as it surely 
will, unless all historical precedent is demolished, Australians cannot be 
regarded as an established nation. 

It is curious that the only suggestion of warfare that ever happened 
there—in the white man’s time, at any rate—was a rising of the diggers 
on the gold-fields at Ballarat in 1857, when the government of the day 
‘sought, at the musket point, to levy an unpopular tax of five dollars a 
week from each man working on the fields. Discontent developed into 
defiance, and when the soldiers arrived from the coast to collect the 
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tax and enforce the law, they found an organized opposition ready to 
give battle in defense of their rights. The rebels were entrenched in 
hastily made stockades and the soldiers opened fire upon them, The 
result was inevitable, and, after a few hours of brave resistance,’ the 
diggers surrendered with a loss of a couple of dozen of their comrades. 
But, the ultimate result justified the sacrifice, for pretty soon the un- 
popular and tyrannical tax was abolished and the gold fields were left 
in peace. A granite obelisk marks the site of the main stockade of ‘the 
rebels, and the little stream that once ran red with the blood of the 
fighters, now flows peacefully and clear beside it. That is the only fighting 
Australia has seen, and it would be pleasant to feel that it may never see 
more. 
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If I were to be asked what was my profoundest impression in 
Australia, I think I would be inclined to say that there, I learned first 
} hand, the truth of the generally accepted theory that the English make 
good colonists ; perhaps next to the Scottish the best in the world. 

One other thing I learned was that the English are unable to divest 
themselves of their home institutions, even their obsolete ones, and that, 
no matter where they settle, they drag with them the methods of govern- 
ment and all the ancient traditions of their own land, thereby encumber- 
ing the new conditions under which they are called upon to live with 
a serious handicap, that often, I should think, retards their progress. All 
the antique forms of legislation and moss-grown prejudices of administra- 
tion flourish in Australia just as they do in the United Kingdom. Herein, : 
the Briton is strangely like the snail in that, wherever he goes, he carries 
his home upon his back. ” 

In this respect, at least, Australia more faithfully copies England than 
Canada does. So far as I am able to judge, and I spent a great part of 
my youth in Canada, there does not exist there but a small part of the 
slavish copying of old fashioned and ridiculous customs there is to be 
found in Australia. 

We sailed from Sydney on Saturday, December 19, of last year. 
During our visit, I appeared on the stage in the above named cities, one 
hundred and sixty-six times, and in six different plays. The enthusiasm 
of the people remained till the end, and there was something of sadness 
in my heart when the time came to bid farewell to a people who had 
received me in such a kind spirit and so affectionately. I should be very 
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ungrateful were I to entertain any but the utmost friendship towards those 
who have carried the civilization and modernity of Europe into that utter- 
most corner of the distant southern seas. 
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The visitor who-has happily paid a visit to Hawaii, no matter how 
brief it might have been, almost involuntarily establishes in his mind that 
delightful spot as a standard. I doubt if one, by traveling the world over, 
could find anything to equal its beauty and charm. Decidedly, in this 
respect, is the island of Ceylon not the equal of Hawaii, the opinion of the 
average English traveler to the contrary notwithstanding. 

A visitor to the former island will probably, upon first acquaintance, 
fall victim to the perfume laden hills of Kandy, but the interest soon dies. 
Not so with Hawaii. The heat in Ceylon is terrific at every season of the 
year. Work begins with the dawn, and everybody is stirring long before 
the sun rises. This is imperative, because, during the heat of the day, 
activity is impossible. While Nature is prolific enough on this island, her 
generosity is by no means so ample as in the Pacific islands, and the 
scenery of Ceylon lacks the grandeur that the volcanic formations have 
bequeathed to Hawaii. 

Then again, the Cingalese are a very different race of people to the 
Hawaiians. They are infinitely inferior. The physique of the Cingalese is 
not to be compared to that of the Hawaiians, nor, I should judge, is their 
mentality. When you land in Colombo, you are met by a horde of beg- 
gars, filthy and noisy, and, from that moment until you return to your 
ship—with gladness, be it said—two days later, you cannot move outside 
without being attended by a swarm of undesirables, who shout and ges- 
ticulate and implore alms. This bodyguard of black and brown, half 
naked humanity, suffering from all the ills that flesh is heir to—if we 
believed all that they screamed, and which our guide interpreted for us— 
very soon got on our nerves, and we could not help contrasting that 
miserable demonstration with the great peace and order and entire absence 
of all that sort of thing when we visited Honolulu; and it made us wonder 
whether, after all, the English rule in her foreign dominion, is so effective, 
and whether something more cannot be said in favor of American methods. 

‘Aden was our next stop in sailing up the Indian Ocean into the Red 
Sea. This is a place where it only rains once a year and where the 
British maintain a garrison. The regiments have to be changed every 
year, because it has been found impossible for white men to live more than 
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a year on the rock, for that is all it is, without drifting perilously near to 
insanity. I think Aden is the most frightful place I have ever visited for 
heat, dirt, squalor, and depression. Aden is another part of Great Britain’s 
wonderful Dominions! 

When we reached Cairo we felt that we had at last returned to the 
old order of things, for although down in Australia we found the 
Twentieth Century tone prevailing, we could not help feeling all the time’ 
that it had been imported and that it had no real existence among those 
islands in the Pacific. And then the distance from home and everywhere 
else that we knew, helped to convey an illusion of unreality that was only 
dispelled at last and completely, when we left the train at'Cairo and ran 
across old friends at the desk of the Hotel Savoy where we were 
registered. 
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And so we found ourselves back in the old world in Egypt, where 
was the cradle of civilization. It is a breathless existence, that of a first 
visit to the land of the Pharaohs, for the marvels of long ago are’ in 
strange juxtaposition with the wonders of to-day. Cheek by jowl, we 
find the Suez Canal with the Sphinx; the Assouan Dam with the Pyra- 
mids ; an unfettered, free and prosperous people, happy under the benign 
rule of the Khedive, who is practically dominated by the English Govern- 
ment and the dancing Dervishes of the Soudan. Of all the “countries we 
visited, this strange land of the fellahin has afforded us the greatest 
interest and the most food for reflection. The excavations at the Pyra- 
mids are continually yielding the most remarkable evidences that civiliza- 
tion, as we know it to-day, is but mere child’s play compared to what the 
Egyptians knew long before even the Greeks and Romans had shed their 
early barbarism. 

Altogether, our trip, around the world has afforded us much delight 
and matter for no end of pleasant memories. If we have learned nothing 
else, it has been a profitable experience to satisfactorily demonstrate to 
ourselves that humanity, white or black, brown or yellow, with its weak- 
nesses, ambitions, endeavors, and emotions, is about the same over the 
entire world. 
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The Stage as a Livelihood 


By SHIRLEY BURNS 








How many girls who would be actresses really have any correct idea 
of what a stage career means—not so much from the standpoint 
of the hard work but so far as the nerve and soul-trying elements 
in the game are concerned. In some degree this article tells. 








HOULD a girl who has to earn her 
own living be discouraged if she 
has an ambition to go on the stage? 

The usual answer is “Yes.” What are 
the reasons? They are many—very 
many. 

In the first place, there is no field of 
endeavor against which young girls are 
so universally warned. This feeling, as 
it exists now, is but the heritage of a 
prejudice that originated centuries ago, 
before the stage had reached its present 
dignity as an institution. Nevertheless, 
it carries with it the inference that the 
girl who determines to go on the stage 
is attempting something venturesome— 
something not consonant with the cor- 
rect standard of living. And this public 
disapproval makes the girl’s path 
harder to tread, because it necessitates 
spending a portion of her energy for- 
ever neutralizing this force that is 
working against her. Every one who 
has ever accomplished anything in the 
teeth of discouragement from friends 
and acquaintances, will appreciate this 
fact. It is much easier to succeed, in- 
cited by the cheering sound of applause 
than when weighted with the deaden- 
ing atmosphere of disapprobation. 

Then, too, the matter of getting 
started is not always easy. In fact, in 
most cases it is a difficult thing to 
do. Managers are always looking out 
for good material, of course, but it is 
sometimes difficult for an amateur to 
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convince a practical theatrical man that 
her ability is worth cultivating. 


The Manager’s Catechism 


INTERVIEWING a manager for 
the first time is an ordeal that has 
frightened many a girl into a complete 
loss of appetite, to say nothing of an 
acute case of nervousness that she 
never had felt before. Managers are 
busy men, and it isn’t always possible 
to see them, even after the office has 
been reached. 

The timid, inexperienced girl, for in- 
stance, presents herself at the manager’s 
office for the first time. He is busy 
and she is told to wait in the ante-room. 
Besides, a long line of girls, who 
arrived before she did, is waiting to see 
him, and she must take her turn. It 
seems as if her time would never come, 
and the longer she has to wait, the more 
nervous she becomes. 

Suddenly, just as she had about given 
up hope of seeing him at all, the office- 
boy, who does special police duty for 
the manager, nods in her direction and 
then points to the manager’s door, 
which is his way of letting her know 
that her turn has come. So, with flutter- 
ing heart, she goes in. 

She finds the manager at his desk— 
busy. Managers are always busy. Fin- 
ally he looks up at her with a cold 
glance that almost makes her forget 
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what ‘she went in for. He utters a 
word of greeting, swift and perfunc-— 
tory, and his aioe expression says 
silently : 

“What do you want?” 

She tells him as best she can, and 
then he begins a series of “quizzes” that 
would put a college entrance examina- 
tion in the kindergarten class. 

“How old are you?” 

“Ever had any experience?” 

“Can you sing? Can you dance?” 

“What do you want to do?” 

These are some of the questions she 
has to answer. And she must be quick 
about it, for she knows the manager’s 
time is valuable and to waste it would 
incur his disfavor. 

As to her age, well, it doesn’t make 
much difference what she tells him so 
long as she looks young. As to the other 
questions, lets see: 

Has she had any experience? 

No, not a bit. 

That is against her, of course. Ama- 
teurs must be taught, and sometimes it 
is a useless expenditure of energy. 

Can she sing? 

Well, her friends tell her that she 
can, and the manager knows what that 
means. She thinks she can, but can 
she? She has never sung in public, and 
the manager knows, in any event, she 
is an amateur. 

Can she dance? 

She knows a few steps and has al- 
ways been fond of dancing, and thinks 
she could learn. All she needs is a little 
tutoring by the stage-manager—she 
could pick it up quickly, she is sure, 
if she only had the chance that the 
_other girls have in the chorus. 

What does she want to do? She wants 
to act. She is applying for a position to 
act, and yet she has never said so much 
as “Good-morning, Lord Harold,” be- 
fore an audience. 

This seems all very well from the 
viewpoint of the girl, but the manager, 
by this time, understands that she is 
entirely unsophistocated, and that he 
will be obliged to teach her even the 
rudiments of stage work. 

Is it a matter of wonder that he 
hesitates ? 

Not at all. He has very little reason 
to feel that he would be doing himself 
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justice in giving her a position or even 
encouragement. It is a matter of busi- 
ness with him, and even though such 
an applicant were the possessor of great 
physical beauty, the manager has no 
assurance that she has histrionic ability 
as well. For beauty alone does not make 
for success upon the stage, and the 
mere desire to shine is so often mis- 
taken for talent by applicants themselves, 
that managers have learned to give it 
very little consideration. 

And yet, though such a girl may be 
peremptorily turned away, and though 
her chances for success seem so remote, 
she may, nevertheless, have the making 
of a fine actress. All that she needs is 
the training. But therein lies the diffi- 
culty, for that is just what is so hard 
to get. However, if she is determined to 


‘win, she will keep on going from one~ 


manager to another until she finally 
gets the longed for opportunity. But it 
will be hard, discouraging work, unless 
she has unusual luck, which is not a 
criterion for the average girl. 


A Hot Day Rehearsal 


HER TROUBLES, however, do not 
end with the securing of an engage- 
ment. For, along about July, when the 
sun is beating a red-hot tattoo, re- 
hearsals begin. If the girl is refined, 
and has been carefully bred, she is, too, 
not always likely to find the most con- 
genial of companions among the others 
who have been engaged, like herself, 
for the chorus. Some of them will be 
coarse and illiterate—girls with whom 
she has never been thrown before and 
with whom she has nothing in common. 
They have been engaged for their physi- | 
cal attractiveness, and for the purposes 
of the chorus will do as well as herself. 
Whatever the difference in their sta- 
tions outside of the theatre may be, they 
are all on a level so far as the stage- 
manager is concerned. 

The glamour of the brilliantly lighted 
theatre with its inspiring sea of faces 


is not there, at these rehearsals. In- SZ 


stead, the auditorium is dark and 
gloomy. Not even the footlights are 
aglow. There is nothing to relieve the 
bald mechanism behind the curtain, and 
it is about as cheerless a place as one 
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can imagine. Here, however, the girl 
must get her first experience of the 
Stage. It is a sorry contrast to the 
picture her imagination has painted of 
the day when, possibly, she will be hold- 
ing the center of the stage, while the 
spotlight follows doggedly her every 
motion, and the audience hangs breath- 
lessly upon her every word. 

Over at one side of the stage sits a 
man at the piano. It is a hot day, and 
rehearsing is trying work, so he has 
made himself as comfortable as possible. 
He is in his shirt-sleeves; his derby 
hat is perched on one side of his head 
—just why some men prefer a derby 
hat on a hot day is a mystery, but they 
do—his suspenders are tucked into the 
top of his trousers, and in one corner 
of his mouth is the stub of a cigar. He 
is not at all concerned with the rules 
of polite society as applied to dress, but 
he knows how to train girls for the 
chorus. 

All of a sudden he bawls out: 

“Already, girls. Get busy! * 
Hustle up, there * *.* * 
One—two—three—sing !” 

There is a crash from the piano, and 
then the stage-manager begins again: 

“One—two—three, sing! Now, girls, 
why don’t you try?” 

Another blast from the piano, and 
then the girls begin to sing like the 
four-and-twenty blackbirds. 

Suddenly the manager stops and 
looks around. 

“Hey, you—that girl down there with 
the fifty-seven varieties of cream-puffs 
on her head—don’t scream so. You sing 
like a parrot! Now, all ready again! 
* * * * No, now don’t stop alto- 

gether, _o-- you,-sing! = * * * 
What’s the matter with you? Anybody’d 
think you’d just got out of a deaf and 
dumb asylum. * * * There 
a eats right. * * * * No, 
no, no! * * * * Shut Sepia ating 
Stop, everybody, I tell you, stop!” 

The girls who have been in the 
chorus before are used to this kind of 
discipline, but it is a shock to the girl 
“who has to listen to it for the first 
time. She doesn’t know whether the 
manager is a wild beast or what he is, 
and her heart jumps every time he 
stops playing and looks around. She 
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fears some kind of a bombardment. 
However, he is harmless, as a usual 
thing, though it takes a good many 
heart-pangs for the girl, sometimes, 
to arrive at that conclusion. 


Waiting for Pay-Day 


AFTER weeks and weeks of the 
hardest kind of work, the play is ready 
for the public to see. And if the pro- 
duction is presented for the first time, 
the worst is yet to come, possibly. For 
no one can look into the seeds of a 
play’s future and tell which one will 
grow into public favor and which one 
will not. And if the venture proves to 
be a failure, the girl is not only out of 
employment, but the weeks that she 
has spent at rehearsal are worse than 
lost, for during that time she has re- 
ceived no money for her work. 

It is most discouraging. However, 
managers say they can do no other way. 
The chances they take in putting out a 
new production are many. In event of 
failure, the loss is always heavy, and 
they say they cannot afford.to pay 
salaries during the experimental stage. 
They feel that the players: should be 
willing to take chances along with the 
producers, and this they do. But it is 
particularly hard on the girl who is 
just starting in, especially if she has 
no money in the bank, and no one to 
fallback on for support. But it all 
goes with the business, and the girl 
who contemplates striding stage-ward 
must think of all these things. 


The Pace That Kills 


IT OFTEN happens, too, that the 
play in which the girl has been cast is 
destined for a long series of one-night 
stands. In that event, there are more 
breakers ahead of her. 

To the uninitiated, whose acquaint- 
ance with the one-night stand has been 
made through listening to the amusing- 
ly told experiences of some stray thes- 
pain to whom all the world is mostly a 
joke, it does not seem a very serious 
matter. But to the girl not overly strong, 
who is used to the comforts of home, 
the one-night stand itinerary is an ex- 
perience full of hardships and general 
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antness. This is not always the 

course, but it is usually so, 
er depending somewhat on the 
ass of the production to which she is 
attached. 

Some of the disagreeable features 
of the one-night stand are: bumping 
along on dusty railroads with any kind 
of accommodation train that happens 
to be jogging from one town to an- 
other; arriving late at night at some 
third-rate hotel that has never heard 
of hot water faucets and electric-lights ; 
sleeping on hard beds in cold rooms, 
where the sun comes trailing in through 
the holes in the curtains before it is 
time to wake up; eating poorly cooked 
and ill-served food; washing with a 
remnant of sassafras soap in the few 
drops of water that can be poured out 
of the pitcher without disturbing the 
layer of mud in the bottom, and drying 
on a thin little towel with holes in it 
large enough to put your fist through. 
Finally, getting up in the wee small 
hours of a cold morning to catch a 
train. These are some of the trials of 
the one-night stands—experiences that 
must be gone through with by many a 
girl, who, with the highest of ideals 
and the rosiest of horizons starts from 
the bottom to work up in the theatrical 
profession. 

Then there are days when the girl 
does not feel well. She is really not 
able to work, but she has to just the 
same. Possibly she has had some bad 
news from home—even though her 
heart may be breaking, no evidence of 
it must show in her face. It is a neces- 
sary part of the business to look happy 
and gay, as if all the world were a 
garden and she a butterfly. If, at re- 
hearsal, there is the shadow of sorrow 
upon her face, the manager reprimands 
her sharply, and so she must smile on. 
His sarcasm may stab her to the heart, 
but she must bear it and grin as if 
she were having a good time. 

It is a hard life. 

Then there is the work, work, and 
more work. And much of this means 
the hardest kind of study. It is not 
only physical work, but mental effort 
of the most serious kind that leads to 
greatness on the stage—the goal sought 
by all that are sincerely ambitious. 


" THE STAGE AS A LIVELIHOOD 


Another Side of the Picture 


AFTER all, is it worth while? And 
is the theatrical profession a safe and 
commendable one for a girl to enter? 

Here is the answer: 

It is just as much worth while as 
it is for a woman to work and slave for 
success in any profession. And it is 
just as safe as any other field of en- 
deavor into which a girl goes to earn 
her own living alone. 

Now! Having searched carefully 
with Mr. Killjoy’s little microscope, it 
is no more than fair to look for some 
of the good points of the stage. 

Take, for instance, its reputation for 
morality. In no other way has the 
stage suffered so much as in the asper- 
sions that are cast upon its moral code. 
Now, everything is comparative, and 
if all of the facts concerning the lapses 
of morals that have taken place among 
persons in private life were as publicly 
known as in the cases of members of 
the theatrical profession, there would 
be very little difference between the 
two. 

The stage often suffers from pub- 
licity. Every little misconduct among 
its members is immediately whisked 
over the country through the newspa- 
pers, because, in newspaper parlance it 
is “good stuff’”—that is, it is material 
that people will read. For all the world 
is interested in the people of the stage, 
about whom there is a glamor not 
found in any other class of individuals. 

It is the universal custom to speak 
of the members of the theatrical pro- 
fession as if all were alike. As a matter 
of fact, however, there is just as much 
difference between them, so far as prin- 
ciples, education, and refreshment are 
concerned, as there is among persons 
off the stage. Yet this fact is rarely 
considered when the stage is up for dis- 
cussion. It is not the fault of the better 
class of players that there are many in 
the profession who are willing to resort 
to undignified means of obtaining news- 
paper advertising. And yet, this un- 
principled element is there, and every 
time it is guilty of an act that arouses 
the condemnation of the public, the 
stage as a whole suffers for it. It is un- 
just, but it is nevertheless the existing 
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state of affairs. Yet those of the stage 
who live moral, upright lives are no 
more to blame for the misdemeanors of 
other actors than an honorable lawyer 
is for the misconduct of some one else 
in his profession. 


Its Attractions; Its Temptations 


, TO CONDEMN the stage as a 
whole for the transgressions of single 
individuals is unreasonable. It is as 
possible for a woman to lead a moral 
life on the stage as it is anywhere else 
where men and women are constantly 
thrown together. 

Speaking on this subject, Margaret 
Anglin once said: 

“The temptations for a girl on the 
stage are no greater than they are for 
any girl who has to earn her own liv- 
ing.” 

Rose Stahl goes a step farther and 
says: 

“Tf I were to advise a girl in choos- 
ing a means of livelihood, I should tell 
her to go on the stage rather than into 
an office, for there is less danger on the 
stage. In a business-office a girl is 
thrown constantly in the society of one 
man, and that is the cause of many a 
complication, while on the stage she is 
thrown with many other girls who be- 
come her friends and companions, and 
the danger of becoming interested in 
the man who pays her her salary is 
largely eliminated.” 

As to the difficulties of gaining a 
foothold, they exist, in profusion, of 
course, but the stage hasn’t by any 
means, a monopoly in this matter. How 
about the struggles of young musicians 
and painters who slave and starve for 
their art? We do not hear so much 
about them because they are not so 
much in the limelight. But if a girl is 
poor, she can get just as hungry striv- 
ing for one ideal as for another. 

As to the long hours and the hard 
work—what of the school teacher who 
sits at her desk from nine in the morn- 
ing until/four P. M. and then spends 
the evening correcting stupid papers? 


Or the clerk who stands all dg 
counter for hardly enough 

body and soul together? Or the 

rapher who grinds out a monotonous 
existence from early morning until the 
rush-for-a-car time at night? Or the 
music-teacher who wears her nerves to 
a frazzle in an effort to drill a tune 
into a pupil with no more musical abili- 
ty than a peanut-roaster? 


’ A Place of Hard Work 


ALL OF these vocations mean work 
—the hardest kind of work. The theat- 
rical profession is not the only one that 
requires labor, self-denial, and even 
hardships for the achievement of suc- 
cess. All of these discouragements are 
necessary in any field of endeavor that 
a girl may enter for the purpose of 
earning her own living. 

About the stage, however, there are 
allurements and pleasant features that 
are found in no other line of work. 
The people of the stage are notorious 
optimists, and no matter how hard their 
lot, they always have a cheerful way 
of planning out of it. They are gener- 
ous and sympathetic to a degree found 
among no other class of people, and 
wherever they are and no matter how 
discouraging the circumstances, they 
have a way of creating a happy atmos- 
phere for all about them that is nothing 
short of wonderful. 

Their work, too, is not all of the 
sordid kind. It is interesting, often 
amusing, and they like it. And that is 
one of the strongest points in its favor. 
For it is easier to slave in congenial 
work than to spend only a few hours a 
day in an irksome occupation. Besides, 
there is that elusive something called 
Fame, forever hovering o’er the stage, 
to say nothing of the possibility of a 
salary in three figures—maybe more. 

The girl who has an ambition to go 
on the stage should not be discouraged, 
provided she has talent. It offers many 
attractions, and is just as safe as any 
place in which she may go to earn her 
own living alone. 








The First Play I Ever Saw 








The following little articles by big players were written in response to 
the question “What was the first play you ever saw and what were the 
circumstances?” The variety in the answers makes for most entertaining 
reading, presenting as they doa valuable record of childhood impressions, 











“ACROSS THE CONTINENT” 
By Henry Miller 


WAS still just a little tyke when I 

came from England to live in To- 

ronto, Canada, but I wasn’t so little 
that I didn’t want to do things. My 
attendance at the first play I have any 
recollection of began in a spirit of ad- 
venture, and ended that way, too. My 
room was on the second floor of the 
house and overlooked the alley. There 
was a tree that grew alongside the 
house into which I could swing myself 
from the window, and thus let myself 
down to the ground. 

One night, in response to a whistle 
signal from my chum and fellow con- 
spirator, I gently slipped out the win- 
dow, swung into the tree, and dropped 
from its branches outside the fence into 
the alley. I suppose I might have gone 
out the front door if I had cared to 
ask, but this seemed the better way. 

The two of us then hurried to the 
theatre and saw Oliver Doud Byron in 
“Across The Continent.” 

“Across The Continent” was a real 
old-fashioned melodrama; it had a thritl 
every other minute and a hair-breadth 
escape every act. How real it all seemed 
to us! Sometimes I think it is such a 
pity that grown-ups must lose_ their 
childlike quality of enthusiasm, their 
desire to help the players illusionize 
things. I remember even now how on 
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that night I ducked my head and hid 
my hand eyes behind my arm when the 
villain started to stab the hero with a 
deadly appearing knife. 

Without looking up I whispered to 
my chum: 

“Did he hurt him?” 

The entire play was that real to me. 
Nor is any less real the memory of the 
punishment that was meted out to me 
when my escapade was discovered. 


AN OLD BURLESQUE 
By George Arliss 


HE old Gaiety Theatre in London 
was where I saw the first play I re- 
member. At that time everybody 

went to the Gaiety because it was sup- 
posed to be the thing. The play I saw 
was a burlesque on “The Forty 
Thieves.” I was seven or eight years 
old. 

Edwin Terry—no relation to .Miss 
Ellen Terry, so far as I know—was the 
leading man at that time. He was one 
of the best of the old time English 
burlesque actors. Nellie Farren was the 
leading lady. 

About that time a woman known as 
“Zaza” had created quite a stir in Eng- 
land by her act of being fired from a 
cannon. I suppose she was the first to 
do the stunt. Terry and Miss Farren 
had a burlesque on “Zaza’s” act and 









that is about all I remember of the play. 
Probably I remember that because of 
Terry’s atrocious pun in the act. Terry 
was a comical man, and really a very 
good comedian. He had charge of the 
cannon and Miss Farren was the vic- 
tim. She climbed into the mouth of the 
cannon, while Terry, with a big ram- 
rod in his hand, stood beside it and 
called: 

“Are you in?” 

“Yes,” came a muffled voice from the 
interior of the cannon. 

“Are you far in?” Terry asked, pro- 
nouncing the last two words to sound 
like Farren.” 

“Yes,” again came the voice from the 
cannon. 

“Oh,” Terry screwed up his face, 
“and are you nearly far in (Nellie 
Farren) ?” 

At this the audience would scream 
with delight, the gun would be fired 
and Miss Farren would go sailing 
across the stage. 

The first drama that I recall was a 
performance of “Richard the Third,” 
and I thought it great. Most boys like 
the play, I imagine, because there is so 
much fighting in it. This was a few 
years after my visit to the Gaiety. At 
that time we had a big hall in London 
known as the World’s Fair, something 
similar to Madison Square Garden in 
New York. In one part of this build- 
ing was a small theatre, something on 
the order of a side-show. An organiza- 
tion known as “Richardson’s Show” 
was touring England then, and they 
played in this hall. It was in the nature 
of a cheap theatrical stock company. 
That was the company I saw play 
“Richard the Third.” 

Beyond the fighting I remember only 
one thing—and it is something I fre- 
quently have seen in the cheaper stock- 
companies elsewhere. Whenever the 
actor would forget his lines—-which 
was often—he would clutch his hair, 
stare wildly into the wings where the 
prompter sat and cry: 

“What shall I do?” 

Of course it would have been more 
appropriate had he asked what he 
should say, but the prompter under- 
stood the difficulty he was in and gave 
him his lines. 
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DID I REALLY SEE IT? 





By Maude Adams 


Y FIRST play? Let me see. Oh, 
yes, I remember now! It was 
“The Lost Child,” and I was both 

an unwilling spectator and the real star 
in the play. Just nine months before 
that time I had been born in Salt Lake 
City, in November, 1872, and I hadn’t 
cultivated a taste for things theatric 
during those nine months. 

I do not remember much about the 
story of “The Lost Child,” or the other 
characters, or the other details. Proba- 
bly most people would laugh if I should 
say I remember anything about it. Per- 
haps I do not, consciously, but at times 
I have a feeling that the impressions 
of that first visit to a theatre were so 
deeply made upon my little mind they 
cannot wear away. At any rate, when- 
ever I hear anyone speak of “The Lost 
Child,” or when I think of it myself, 
I believe I can remember something of 
that ordeal. 

My appreciation of the play was not 
the keenest in the world. I may .not 
have a distinct recollection, but I can 
easily guess what I thought of it. . 

I wiggled when the nurse bundled 
me up in the dressing-room, and put 
me in the arms of the woman who was 
waiting for the cue for our appear- 
ance. I did not relish the idea of being 
handled by strangers. I did not like the 
tiny dressing-room, though I suppose 
I wondered at the queer things hanging 
on the walls and lying on the dressing- 
table. I think I must have yearned for 
my soft bed and crib at home. 

When our cue came and I was taken 
out upon the stage as the lost child, I 
objected, physically and vocally. Now 
don’t say I couldn’t possibly remem- 
ber that, for even if I do not remember, 
I know that is precisely what I did. 

I did not like the strange people 
standing around me and shouting all 
sorts of strange noises at one or an- 
other. I did not like the bright lights 
shining in my eyes from the floor, the 
wings, and loft. They made me blink 
and I couldn’t get away from them, 
except by closing my eyes, and I was 
even then enough of a woman to want 




















te kngw what was going on, and to 
. “ee 1em open. 

idn’t like the funny sounds that 
came from the orchestra pit. Of course 
I didn’t know it was music, and that 
it was supposed to add to the pathos 
of the scene. It just sounded creepy 
and weepy to me, and made me want 
to join my wails with its wails. 

Then I looked out into the big black 
hole in front, and pretty soon I saw a 
lot of white spots. I could not see far 
enough at that time to know they were 
faces of people in the‘ audience, but 
something inside me made me feel that 
I was looking at big things that were 
like my mother and nurse. 

Then I grew tired as the novelty 
wore off, and again I kicked and cried. 
I was passed around a bit, until I for- 
got who had me, and my cries became 
louder. Then they took me home, and 
I went to sleep dreaming that the 
world was a big bottle of milk and I 
had been given the delectable task of 
drinking it dry. 


“GUY MANNERING” 
By George Backus 


WAS permitted to go to the theatre 
earlier, perhaps, than most children, 
for my mother was a very talented 

amateur and played frequently in en- 
tertainments given for charitable pur- 
poses. My earliest recollection of the 
theatre is seeing her play in a double 
bill, “Coupon Bonds,” and another play 
whose title I cannot recall. In the first 
she played an old grandmother, and in 
the second, a dashing widow, executing 
a lively dance, which brought down the 
house and which is frequently referred 
_ to at this day by the elderly people of 
Columbus, Ohio, my native city. 

I must have gone to see professional 
acting very early also. The actress who 
stands out most vividly.in my memory 
of that early period is Charlotte Cush- 
man, perhaps because I had the honor 
of meeting her. I was collecting auto- 
graphs of celebrated persons and she 
was the first actress that I applied to 
personally. I went to the theatre to ask 
where she was stopping and had the 
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good fortune to find the lady sitting in 
the box-office talking with her man- 
ager. She cheerfully responded to my 
request and wrote upon the card “Truth 
loves open dealings,’ a quotation from 
Queen Katharine, a part which she was 
going to play that evening. But it was 
as Meg Merrilies in “Guy Mannering” 
that she made a never to be forgotten 
impression on me. I was startled and 
thrilled as she bounded upon the stage 
in rags and tatters, a weird spectacle 
of a haggard witch. And as she stood 
there leaning upon her staff pointing 
her bony finger at the hero, croaking 
her uncanny ill-omens, punctuating 
them with shrieks of fiendish laughter, 
the creeps ran up and down my back 
and I was afraid of the dark for some 
time thereafter. 

Many years have passed, yet I shall 
always remember that weird figure 
leaning on her cudgel. That cudgel, a 
long jagged staff,-is now on exhibition 
at The Players in New York, where I 
often see it, and it serves to keep alive 
the impression of the artist. 

To prove how deeply that cudgel im- 
pressed ‘itself on my mind I must re- 
late a little incident which occurred at 
the home of a friend in New Rochelle, 
where Mr. Henry Miller, the actor, and 
I were guests over Sunday. In the 
evening the conversation turned, among 
other things, to mind-reading, and for 
amusement we made some attempts at 
demonstration. We were all amateurs 
at it, but the following test was so 
startlingly successful that it made a 
tremendous hit. 

Mr. Miller asked me to think of 
something and he would try, in three 
guesses, to tell me what it was. I chose 
the cudgel at The Players Club. Then 
I concentrated on it while Mr. Miller 
endeavored to catch my thought. 

After a pause, he asked: 

“Ts it in New York City?” 

“Yes,” 

Pause. 

“Ts it in The Players’ ?” 

“Vag” 

A long pause. 

Then with the certainty of conviction . 
he announced : 

“The cudgel that Charlotte Cushman 
used as Meg Merrilies.” 
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MINE WAS MINSTRELS 
By William Norris 


AM quite sure my parents took me 

to the theatre in New York—where 

I was born—before we moved to 
California, but I cannot remember any 
of those events. Perhaps it was because 
I was too young; perhaps because I did 
not see anything that appealed especial- 
ly to my youthful mind, and that made 
a vivid impression upon me. 

I do remember, however, when a boy 
of about eight or nine, going to a ne- 
gro minstrel show in San Francisco, 
that made a lasting impression—so last- 
ing in fact that it almost made a min- 
strel of me. It was the Reed & Emer- 
son Company, a famous minstrel show 
on the Pacific Coast in the days long 
gone by. 

I recall little about the theatre itself, 
and practically none of the details of 
my going. I presume though that some 
of my older relations went along as 
chaperones. 

The one thing that stands out clear 
in my memory is the row of black faces 
above the white shirt fronts, ranged in 
a semi-circle on the stage. 

A negro was something of a rarity 
in California in those days, and the 
black faces and red lips and white teeth 
of the “black face artists” fascinated 
me. 

The “bones” I thought were great, 
the “tambos” were quite entertaining, 
the interlocutor was a wonder, but the 
brass band and the singing were mar- 
velous. 

After the performance, perhaps be- 
fore it was over, | had made up my 
mind that -I wanted to be a minstrel, 
and blacken my face, play the tambour- 
ine, the cornet, the trombone, the drum, 
and dance and sing. Perhaps if my am- 
bitions had not been so capacious, I 
might have landed on the stage as a 
minstrel. 

Probably because I couldn’t decide 
upon any one specialty the minstrel 
boards gave me the slip, and I plumped 
into musical comedy. 

But the negro minstrel smile I have 
found quite useful in other lines of 
stage-work. 
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By John Barrymore 


M* FIRST recollection of the stage 
is of a little boy with long yellow 

curls, dressed in a velvet suit. 
Tommy Russell.was the little boy, and 
the day after I saw him I wanted to 
punch his head, although we had long 
been friends—I was so mad because he 
had. landed “a part” before I had. 

The play was “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy.” 

Tommy lived in the same apartment 
building with our family in New York. 
My brother, Lionel, and I used ta play 
with him, and when we heard—and you 
may be sure he took particular pains to 
let us hear it very soon—that he was 
going to be “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
we begged and begged to be allowed 
to go and see him. 

I don’t remember how old I was, but 
I couldn’t have been more than six or 
seven, and Tommy was about the same. 

Lionel and I went to a matinée. I 
can’t remember what theatre it was. I 
didn’t pay much attention to anything 
but the stage, because I was so’ busy 
watching for Tommy to make his ap- 
pearance. 

Of course I know the story of “Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy” now, but I can’t 
truthfully say that I remember any- 
thing about that performance except 
Tommy’s curls. 

When it was over I wanted to go on 
the stage, and I began to take more 
pride .in my own curls, and pretty soon 
I got myself to thinking that Tommy 
wasn’t such a great actor after all, and 
that I could do just as well as he did. 

It was a long time before I got the 
chance to appear in curls on the stage 
—not until after I was a grown man, 
and they were not my own curls, either. 


“A TEXAS STEER” 
By Mabel Hite 


OSSIE” in “The Texas Steer,” was 
the girl that made me simply crazy 
to go on the stage. Hoyt’s comedy 

is the first play I remember anything 
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about. I saw it when I was eight or 
nine years old in Kansas City, and I 
couldn’t see anything else, except hay- 
wagons loaded with hay, for several 
months. Tell you about the hay-wagons 
in a minute. 

I went in the afternoon to a matinée, 
of course. I was a bright child, but then 
there are limits to the trust fond par- 
ents can put even in bright children of 
such age. So I had a chaperon. 

Bossie won my love and affection the 
very minute she showed up. I wanted 
to jump upon the stage and hug her. 
When she appeared with the holster 
and belt and the revolver in it, I would 
have lain down and rolled over if she 
had suggested that she would like me 
to do so, That will show you how wild 
I was over her. 

I don’t remember much about the 
play, except that everything came out 
as it should, and that Bossie was the 
real hero and heroine combined, from 
start to finish. No other play ever suc- 
ceeded in taking the place in my young 
affections that has been. occupied by 
Bossie and “The Texas Steer.” 

bout that hay-wagon. After I saw 
“The Texas Steer” every time I saw a 
wagon-load of hay I would wish I 
could, would, might, and must be an 
actress. I think I must have gotten just 
the right combination on one of the 
wishes, At least I finally landed on the 
stage, and a few friends have been kind 


enough to tell me I am succeeding.: 


Now, wishing on a hayload isn’t the 
simplest thing imaginable. In the first 
place you must make your wish the 
moment you see the load, and get 
through wishing before you take your 
eyes off the load, or even wink. After 
the wish is made you will spoil it all if 
you see that wagon load of hay again, 
or any other wagon load of hay “that 
day. 

Since my heart was so set on going 
on the stage, you can guess how that 
hay-wishing stunt kept me jumping. I 
used to go to school with my eyes 
shaded by. my hands, so I wouldn’t and 
couldn’t see another load of hay, or the 
same one again, after I had made my 
wish. 

The people thought I was losing my 
childish mind, I know. It does seem 
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rather foolish—at this distance, but it 
was oh, so serious a business, then. 


“FUN IN A GALLERY” 
By Richard Carle 


ORE than twenty-five years ago 
there was a play going about in- 
flicting itself on the ceuntry, 

called “Dreams of Fun in a Photo- 
graph Gallery.” It was a sort of com- 
bination burlesque, minstrel, musical 
comedy, and play. 

The first time I ever went to the 
theatre was to see that piece, and also 
was it the first time I discovered I 
was short-sighted. (I do not wear’ 
those glasses on the stage just to help 
my make-up, you see.) It was in 1883, 
and I was twelve years old—the curi- 
ous ones can figure out how old I am, 
but I'll never tell if they figure right. 

My father and mother took me. They 
did not think I was old enough to go 
alone, and thought, the presence of 
both would be necessary to keep me 
from disgracing the family. Their in- 
tentions were all right, but of course 
they couldn’t be expected to know the 
sight of that play would plant the germ 
of stage-struckness in my heart, and 
lead me upon the boards in later days. 

We sat in the balcony, and just as 
soon as the curtain went up I discov- 
ered that there was something wrong 
with my eyesight. I could see the peo- 
ple on the stage, but could not see them 
well enough to catch the different ex- 
pressions, “unless one happened to open 
his mouth very wide for a big laugh. 
The next day I went to an oculist and 
got my first pair of spectacles. I’ve 
worn them ever since. 

Willie Edouin was the star of that 
show, and Jimmy Powers and Jacques 
Kruger were members of the company. 
When Powers slid down the stairs I 
laughed till my sides ached. I thought 
it was the funniest thing I had ever 
seen, and I doubt if I have laughed as 
heartily since then, even at my own 
jokes. 

‘When the show was over I was sore 
all through, from laughing, and my 
parents wouldn’t let me go to the the- 
atre again for a long time. 
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Years after that night Jimmy Powers 
was the star in the play in which I 
made my appearance on the stage in 
“A Mad Bargain.” He didn’t seem as 
funny then as he had the first time 
I saw him, but maybe that was because 
I was trying to be funny myself and 
couldn't give the time to appreciate 
him. I had not seen Powers in the years 
that had passed. 

Last summer, when I put on “Mary’s 
Lamb” in the East Jacques Kruger was 
my leading comedian. It made me feel 
like a kid when I remembered that I 
had been only a kid when first I had 
seen Kruger on the stage in the first 
play I ever saw. 


“THE CORSICAN BROTHERS” 
By Robert B. Mantell 


ANY years ago—TI shall not say 
how many because that has noth- 
ing to do with the story—a little 

boy of seven was living in New York. 
One day his mother took him to the 
matinée to see “The Corsican Broth- 
ers.” 

Some years later, when that little boy 
became a man, he went on the stage, 
and for years he played in “The Cor- 
sican Brothers,’ making his first real 
success in the first play he had ever 
seen. 

I was that little boy, and many times 
in the years since I have been very 
grateful to the author of “The Corsi- 
can Brothers” and to my mother for 
taking me to see it. It is probable, of 
course, that if I had not seen this play 
first, some other play would have kin- 
died the fire of my ambition to become 
an actor. 

That is quite probable, I say, but the 
fact is that some other play didn’t. 
And since I have achieved some meas- 
ure of success in my chosen art, and 
since that art is very dear to me, and 
since “The Corsican Brothers” gave me 
the first impetus, I am very grateful 
to it. 

I do not remember a great deal about 
the play as I saw it that afternoon years 
ago. I really may remember more than 
I am willing to admit, but knowing the 
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piece so thoroughly I hesitate to give 
as recollections of that first perform- 


yance many things that I may not have 


observed until later. 

There is one thing, however, that 
stands out very distinctly in my mem- 
ory of that day. That is the “ghost.” 
The ghost of the brother that was 
killed in a duel, and that appeared to 
the other brother, was a very real, a 
very gripping phenomena to the mind 
of that boy of seven. 

Even now, when I think of it, I can 
feel my little fingers grasping the seat, 
my little heart thumping and thumping 
and thumping, and every moment feel- 
ing as if it would jump into my throat 
and choke me. 

That ghost to me wasn’t just a “vis- 
ion” in the mind’s eye of the other Cor- 
sican brother. It was a real thing, a 
living, throbbing, shudder-producing, 
awe-inspiring, creepy entity. 

It brought back to my mind all the 
ghost stories that had been told me 
behind my mother’s back. And I think 
it caused me to resolve that I would 
be a better boy. 

I could not truthfully say that it 
frightened me. Instead, it seems, as I 
think back to that time, that it over- 
whelmed me with a vague feeling that- 
I was being given a peep into the in- 
finite. 


“TANNHAUSER 
By Fritzi Scheff 


THINK I must have been baptized 
in grand opera music, and I’ve been 
living on it most of the years since. 

My mother was Hortense Scheff, the 
prima donna in the Imperial Opera 
House in Vienna at the time I was 
born in 1879. My father was a Vienna 
physician, who was, as are most Ger- 
man professional men, a music student 
and a music lover. 

It is possible that I was taken to the 
opera-house when I was a little baby. 
I do not remember, though, any farther 
back than the time when I was be- 
tween four and five years old. 

Punch and Judy—as the English call 
it—was then, and still is the greatest 











children’s play en the continent, and I 
may have seen this pantomime before 
I saw the first grand opera performance 
that I can remember, but if so it did 
not make a great impression upon me. 
Perhaps even that early I had come to 
think of music as the chief end of life, 
and of singing as the principal part of 
music. 

My father took me to this perform- 
ance because I wanted to see my mother 
on the stage. It was “Tannhzuser” and 
she was to sing Elizabeth. 

Most children of that age probably 


would be half-frightened at their first. 


grand opera performance. I’m quite 
sure I would have been startled, to say 
the least, but for the fact that I had 
héard my mother practicing ever since 
I could remember, and I knew most of 
her solos when I heard them—knew 
them by name, .even if I could not tell 
the opera in which they appeared. 

The big theatre impressed me very 
much. As we went into it, I thought it 
must be one of the palaces in the sto- 
ries my mother and nurse had told me. 
I thought it was wonderful. 

As soon as my father convinced me 
that the curtain would not rise imme- 
diately, I turned my attention to the au- 
dience, and watched the people come in. 
I thought everybody in the world must 
be there—there were so many of them. 

When the overture began I leaned 
forward and watched the musicians 
very intently, and listened and listened. 
I couldn’t tell how it affected me, but 
I knew it was beautiful, and I was a 
little bit sorry when it stopped. But 
when the curtain went up my joy was 
too great to be suppressed, and I 
jumped up and down and clapped my 
little hands till they smarted. I thought 
my mother was the most beautiful crea- 
ture in the world, and her singing the 
most exquisite that could possibly come 
from a human throat. 

I knew something of the story of 
“Tannheuser,” but I hadn’t appreciated 
how sad it was, nor how beautifully up- 
lifting it could prove to be. I couldn’t 
have described this feeling, but I knew 
it made me want to be better. 

And it also made me decide that I 
couldn’t possibly be anything but a 
prima donna. : 





‘THE FIRSf PLAY I EVER SAW 





PAT ROONEY’S SHOW 
By William T. Hodge 


SUPPOSE the only reason I did not 

become a song and dance artist on 

the stage was because my feet 
wouldn’t act like Pat Rooney’s did. I 
know it wasn’t lack of practice that pre- 
vented me from following in the foot- 
steps of my first stage hero, because, 
after I saw him, I danced until ‘my 
shoes threatened to wear out ahead of 
scheduled time, and sang (I called it 
singing) until the neighbors threatened 
to have us evicted. 

I was eleven years old and was living 
in Rochester, N. Y., when I saw Pat. 
It was one Saturday afternoon. I had 
read the signs of Pat’s coming, and had 
heard some of the older people discuss- 
ing him, and my little heart was yearn- 
ing for the chance to go to the theatre 
and see him. 

My parents thought I was too young 
to spend money for theatrical entertain- 
ments. Probably they thought I couldn’t 
appreciate it. At least they turned deaf 
ears to my pleadings for enough money 
to buy a ticket. 

After much persuasion I secured per- 
mission to go provided I earned the 
money. I had been asking for fifty 
cents, so I could have a reserved Seat, 
but when that ultimatum was delivered 
my extravagant desires suddenly 
shrunk. I chased down to the theatre 
to learn the cheapest seat from which 
I could see the show, and felt hopeful 
when I was told that ten cents would 
buy me a place in the gallery. 

Ten cents isn’t a vast amount of 
money, but it seemed pretty big to that 
boy of eleven. I was determined, how- 
ever, to see Pat, and the next morning 
(Saturday) I started my search for the 
ten cents. Finally I landed a job, and 
for four hours that forenoon I sifted 
ashes, and sifted, and sifted, and sifted, 
until I thought my back would break. 

When noon came I struck, and the 
man paid me the princely sum.of ten 
cents. I would have preferred an extra 
nickel with which to buy peanuts, but — 
the feel of that dime in my hand, and 
the knewledge that nething but an 
earthquake or death could prevent me 
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from going to the theatre, made me for- 
get my aching back and tired arms and 
hands, and all my other troubles. 

It was a. beautiful afternoon. It 
seemed like heaven. Yet I cannot re- 
member anything about the perform- 
ance except Pat Rooney’s singing and 
dancing, and the mountains.of ashes I 
sifted in order to see him. 


“LONDON ASSURANCE” 
By Frank Keenan 


NLIKE most men I was getting to 
be a big boy before I saw my first 
theatrical performance. I wasn’t 

taken to the theatre by my nurse, or by 
my older sister or brother, or by my 
mother or father, while I was still too 
young to appreciate what was going on. 
Many times I have been glad that I 
did not get my first peep into the 
theatrical world until I was old enough 
to appreciate, at least to a small de- 
gree, what I was seeing. And oftener 
I have been thankful that I was fortu- 
nate enough to see such a splendid 
drama played by such a company. 

I was fourteen years old when I saw 
my first play. The place was Boston, the 
old Boston Museum at the time when it 
was at the zenith of its brilliant life. 
The play was Dion Boucicault’s “Lon- 
don Assurance,” one of the cleverest 
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comedies of society life and manners 
that was ever written, and that really 
is a standard even now. Change the 
costumes of those characters, _and 
change the customs to modern times 
and make a few slight changes in the 
dialogue to conform tg the present-day 
style of society conversation, and you 
would have an excellent modern society 
comedy. 

The play made a great impression 
upon me. I enjoyed it thoroughly, and 
of course in later years I realized that 
one reason it was so enjoyable was on 
account of the phenomenal cast that 
played it. William Warren was a mem- 
ber of the company at that time; and 
so was Charles Barren and John Gil- 
bert and Anna Clark. J. A. Smith, the 
last of the old stage fops, was another 
member, as well as W. J. Lemoyne and 
Mrs. J. R. Vincent and half a dozen 
others whose names escape me. It was 
the greatest high class stock-company in 
the country—and perhaps never has 
been excelled. 

I am quite sure that the result of the 
performance of this company in Bou- 
cicault’s little classic, was to create in 
my mind a liking for the best, beth in 
acting and in the drama. At least | 
know I always have enjoyed the best 
and have striven to do and get the best. 
I never was satisfied until I became a 
member of the first theatrical company 
I saw in action. 


-A Reminder of An Old Success 


N THE pictorial section of the pres- 

ent issue of THE GREEN Book AL- 

BUM is an unusual picture of H. D. 
Blakemore, Wallace Eddinger, and 
Bella Ross, taken at the time the three 
were appearing together in “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” nineteen years ago, 
at Brattleboro, Vt. 

H. D. Blakemore, who is at present 
playing the role of Julius, the colored 
porter in “The Traveling Salesman,” is 
shown in the picture seated between 
the two children. Blakemore was then 
playing the part of Dick, the boot- 
black, in “Fauntleroy,” and Wallace 


Eddinger, who is standing at his left, 
was the original Fauntleroy. Bella 
Ross, seated on Blakemore’s knee, also 
played the little Lord, alternating with 
Eddinger in the part. 

Eddinger is to-day a most promising 
young actor, and at present is playing 
in “The Third Degree.” 

Bella Ross left the stage shortly after 
this picture was taken, and to-day is 
the mother of three children, one six- 
teen years Of age. 

Blakemore succeeded Charles Klein 
in the part of Dick, the boot-black, in 
“Fauntleroy.” 











One Night At Maria’s 


By CLEMENT YORE 








Writing plays and operating a fabulously rich mine have not much 
in common, yet in this little story they are closely related. A 
play offered the clew to a perplexing problem which, i: its 
solution, leaves the playwright happy and the reader content. 
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HE curtain had fallen on the last 
act of “The Miner.” The audience 
was slowly filing out of the thea- 

tre. The play; for an initial perform- 
ance, was nothing less than a triumph. 
It gripped the involuntary beings of 
men and awoke to communistic thought 
the social driftwood of the city. 
Women, keyed to a startling pitch by 
some of the ideas portrayed by the 
small cast of five, looked out upon the 
scene about them filled with a proces- 
sion of transcendental ideas. A new 
giant had arisen in the realm of 
thought. This drama was one of the 
so-called plays with a purpose. A 
dyspeptic critic edged close to the wall 
near the manager’s office and came 
face to face with the playwright. 

“Tt was a great play,” he said; “read 
what I think of it in the morning.” 

The young playwright was no longer 
a police-reporter. He had bounded into 
fame with his first play. He stood in 
the crowd tossed in a sea of ecstacy. 
He tingled with a charming sense of 
absurdity and were a smile of absolute 
simplicity. 
_ The manager came out of his office 


and said something to him, something . 


he did not hear. This, to his mind, 
was vacation time. His red corpuscles 
were doing the marathon. The flush 
of achievement flooded his face, and 
paroxysms of nervous energy were do- 
ing their best to release the valves of 


the tear-ducts so that his eyes might 
be watered with a rain of joy. Present- 
ly the theatre was empty and the last 
carriage was driving from th2 curb. 
Only the memory of tense moments 
lingered in the silent palyhouse. The 
manager’s office was now the only 
source of light and sound. The play- 
wright stood as if undecided where to 
go or what to do. Unconsciousiy he 
walked to the door of the box-office. 
The ticket-seller looked at him as if 
he were a person unknown. There was 
clearly admiration and adoration - in 
every glance from the eyes of this in- 
dividual. 

“Tell him I would like to see him,” 
the playwright said with i: gesture te- 
ward the manager. 

“Who?” the ticket seller queried. 

“The main goat,” replied the play- 
wright. 

The manager came from within the 
holy of holies. He was squat, greasy, 
and glistening. He felt that he had 
made good to the public again. The 
vehicle of his success, the playwright, 
was a find, a new continent filled with 
wealth for the chosen few. 

This find was now a genius and must 
be humored and nourished like a pet 
poodle or a tender Ainazon orchid. 
The manager would condescend to dine 
with him. 

“Come on,” he said to the play- 
wright, “let’s go after some eats.” 










“You're on,” said the genius, “there 
is war beneath my Kelly.” 

“Aint nervous are you.” 

“No. Not a bit, just bugs, that’s 


all. I’ve waited some time for this and, 


it’s sort of bridegroomy to me.” 

“Well, you’ll pull down about eight 
hundred a week from this company, 
and to-morrow I start lookin’ around 
for more people to fill up three more 
companies. You’re on the job at re- 
hearsals every day for~the next three 
months. See?” 

“And just when I-was thinking of 
lazing it a bit under the palms in 
Florida. That’s my bug, you know, 
nothing but palms for me,” mused the 
playwright as he stepped into the cold 
December night. 

“Palms, pagodas, and pedigreed pups 
will come a little later,” said the man- 
ager, “but just now we want to crowd 
our luck.” 

“Where shall we get the eats?” asked 
the playwright. 

“Where we can see plenty of lights. 
I think you have lost your desire for 
shadows,” replied the manager. 

“Then by all means make it Maria’s; 
one can dream there.” 

Maria’s was one of those places 
where the feed is excellent and every 
man a king. If you can do a stunt you 
do it, and you get applause or worse. 
After the supper had been consumed, 
and a volunteer pianist had almost 
been annihilated with a shower of 
bread-sticks for daring to play Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song,” the playwright 
settled down to real and active think- 
ing. He had another idea. They always 
do after one success. This particular 
dramatist was thinking out something 
startling when he was recalled to 
Maria’s by the voice of the manager. 

“What idea, on the level, did you 
mean to convey in ‘The Miner?’ ” 

“Nothing, except that I told a story 
from life. The setting and the theme 
of ‘The Miner’ had been lived by me 
more than ten years ago.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
actually knew of a case where a salted 
mine had been sold?” 

“Know of it? Why I was the fellow 
that salted the mine. It’s a long story, 
but the truth.” 
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“Back in 98,” he began, “fresh frem 
a school of mines, I strolled into Rico, 
a small town in the San Juan river 
valley. I thought I knew all about 
mines and mining. ‘Find good and true 
wall-rocks and you'll find mineral.’ 
That was the rule in those days. I found 
the wall-rocks and the prettiest in the 
whole valley. Old miners used to go 
into my tunnel just to see those walls. 
I sank all I had—$1,500.00—in labor, 
grub, and powder, shooting holes in 
that hill. The best assay I could get 
was a ‘trace.’ I had made up my mind 
to drop mining and come East; to let 
‘The Aurora’ lie just as I had found 
her. 

“One day there came to my cabin a 
young fellow who said he was a mining 
engineer. He wanted to see the work 
I had done in the tunnel and to get a 
peep at the wall-rocks. I took him up 
on the hill and he saw everything there 
was to be seen. He then told me that 
he had seen the ‘outcropping’ the Sun- 
day before and the dip of the wall-rocks 
was what had brought him to see me. 
Did I want to sell? Say, you could 
have bought the Aurora for any price 
you named, preferably a ticket to some 
town anywhere. We agreed on a price 
providing the assay would show min- 
eral. 

“That night the idea came to me of 
salting the Aurora. I went down to 
the ‘Blue Belle’ and from the superin- 
tendent I secured two hundred pounds 
of the prettiest honeycomb quartz you 
ever saw. The next morning ‘Blue 
Belle’ ore was sticking out of every last 
hole I had shot. It was like robbing 
paralytics. 

“He fell for it so quick he did not 
even wait to have the ore assayed. I 
cashed his check for five  thou- 
sand dollars before noon and I came 
here on the jump. That money lasted 
me just three months and every dollar 
burned a hole in my hide.” 

“And now you’re going to hunt him 
up and give it back to him?” 

“That’s it. There’s no joy in dirty 
money. That’s the truth I’m trying to 
drive home in ‘The Miner,’ and I know 
it’s big and splendidly human, too.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“T don’t know, but after I left I saw 














in a Télluride paper that he was spend- 
ing big coin on the claim and that he 
had changed her name. I do not re- 
member wliat he called it.” 

Just at this moment there was a lull 
in the gleeful bedlam. A man was sing- 
ing. There was a wealth of expression 
in the voice and the playwright looked 
toward the singer. As he did so he paled 
slightly and nudged the manager on 
the arm. 

“See that fellow singing?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s the boy I sold the Aurora 
to.” 
“Can you beat that,” said the man- 
ager, and he had visions of a great 
press-notice. 

“Boy!” This to a waiter. 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
the manager. 

“T’m going to ask that fellow to join 
us; I’ve simply got to square myself.” 

The waiter approached the singer, 
and after he had completed his song, 
he spoke some words to him. The man 
looked in the direction of the dramatic 
pair at their table. Instantly his face 
shone with a look of pleased recogni- 
tion. He hurried to the table and shook 
hands with the playwright. 

“I beg your pardon,” the playwright 
said, “but I have forgotten your name.” 

“Lloyd Jenkins,” the man answered. 

He took a chair beside the manager 
and soon these three were laughing 
tremendously. 

The playwright was beside himself 
with consummate ease. He evidently 
had squared himself. 

“So the Aurora was salted,” laughed 
Jenkins. 

“Every pound of ore you took out 
of her belonged to the ‘Blue Belle,’ ” 
answered the playwright. 

“Well, I don’t care; I’ve got it all 
back and a little bit more besides in 
‘The False Deal,’”’ said Jenkins. 

“Do you own ‘The False Deal?” 
asked the playwright. 

This mine was the World’s wonder. 
Tales of its richness had consumed 


whole pages in the dailies and maga- 
zines for many years. 

“Yes, she’s been very good to me. 
I. have taken out close to ten millions 
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and I have not made a dent in her ore- 
body yet.” 

The manager looked foolish, the 
playwright worse. Eight hundred a 
week was not so large, after all. 

The playwright and the manager 
were wrapt in musing on mountains of 
gold and the voice of Jenkins sounded 
far away. 

“T’ve got a cool million on deposit 
in Denver,” he was saying, “that Ill 
bet that I can take out a million in gold 
ore in three days with fifteen men, any 
time I want to. Why, there are spots 
in that mine where there is nothing but 
pure gold.” 

“And I was just now thinking of 
returning you the five thousand dollars 
I skinned you out of,” said the play- 
wright. é 

“The shoe is on the other foot,” re- 
plied Jenkins. 

“How’s that?” asked the playwright. 
. “T called her ‘The False Deal.’ ” 

“Well, Vil be darned,” said the 
manager. 

“You what?” cried the playwright. 

“I’m a bigger crook that you are,” 
said Jenkins. I saw that you had tapped 
her wrong. The ore lay higher up the 
hill, and you had not gone far enough 
to cross-cut the vein. I’d been trying to 
find you for ten years. You went by 
another name out there?” 

“Most men do,” the playwright said. 

“T wanted to let you in. I was at the 
performance of ‘The Miner’ to-night. 
What you said about crooked money 
only bringing hunch-backed joy rings 
true. It hurt my conscience. You and I 
split even, see, from this on.” 

“Cut it,” said the playwright. “Don’t 
you see it made me. If I took away your 
coin I got something for it. If I take 
your coin now I'll go back like I used 
to travel. I’ve arrived, and I’m here 
with another idea. I’m going to send 
you a copy of ‘Aesop’s Fables.’ Read 
the one about ‘The Butcher and The 
Calf.’ Aesop is dead, but his logie is 
there like a goat. Waiter, one check for 
the whole smear, it’s all on me.” 

Out in the silent streets he went 
alone, while from out of the night the 
deep tones of a bell chimed the hour of 
three: but the playwright did not hear. 
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Convent Girls On the Stage 


By ANNA W. HINMAN 








Oddly enough, scores of our most popular feminine players received 
their educations in convents. What is there in the convent training 
that develops the “acting instinct” of a young girl? In this article 
many successful actresses who were thus educated are considered. 








ROM the quiet convent life to the 
dazzling scenes where countless 
thousands applaud ; from the seclu- 

sion of vine covered arbors to the pub- 
licity of the life before the footlights ; 
from the calm, serene atmosphere, 
where soft speaking sisters gently re- 
prove or sweetly advise, to the world of 
the harsh, loud speaking stage-mana- 
ger shouting criticisms in a most un- 
gentlemanly fashion—such is the trans- 
ition through which a score of our most 
popular actresses and hundreds of the 
lesser lights of the dramatic world have 
passed. . 

From the convent to the stage—from 
religious environments of the greatest of 
Catholic schools of learning, to the life 
where men and women come to laugh 
and cry, as the lessons of the world are 
portrayed—marks an epoch in each of 
the lives of Maxine Elliott, Margaret 
Anglin, Eleanor Robson, Grace George, 
May Robson, and many others. 

What is the connection? Is there a 
secret in this early convent training that 
has aided these women so much in 
reaching their chosen profession? 

All through the centuries there has 
been a recognition between the relig- 
ious and the dramatic, of the power 
each exerts upon the other. The most 
successful productions have found their 
themes, their highest ideals in relig- 
ious history and sacred story. While 
certain modern evangelistic denomina- 
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tions have drawn a strict line of pro- 
hibition against the theatre, the church 
of Rome has ever maintained: the op- 
posite attitude—not only of toleration, 
but of assistance in elevating the drama. 

The convent has given many of the 
brightest lights of the stage a founda- 
tion that has proven invaluable. The 
stage-manager realizes that the con- 
vent-bred girl, when she applies for a 
position, possesses many important 
things that others lack. She has learned 
the lesson of obedience to others; the 
stage requires the same strictness as 
the army. She will be ready for the en- 
tree at the proper moment, for prompt- 
ness has been drilled into her daily life. 
She is taught from early years the 
meaning of discipline, conforming to 
rules and abiding by the laws set down 
for them. 

When at the convent she is chosen 
as the heroine of some dramatic play— 
it is not because she’s pretty, has a 
shapely figure, a dainty foot, a pretty 
ankle—it is the talent born in her, and 
that has been drawn out of her, that 
puts her to the front. And later, when 
she applies for a position on the stage, 
she is not merely a stage-struck girl, 
attracted by the glaring and dazzling 
footlights, she is an experienced ac- 
tress, trained from babyhood, fascinat- 
ing in her simplicity and beautiful in 
her purity. 

We leave the theatre wonderfully im- 













pressed with the portrayal. of the char- 
acters in the plays—we sob and we 
sympathize with the courageous Ruth 
of Margaret Anglin in “The Great Di- 
vide ;” we pour out our hearts-love to 
Glad, the sweet-faced slum-child that 
Eleanor Robson portrays; we rejoice 
and laugh over the great-hearted Aunt 
Mary of May Robson; we live a life of 
lovely domesticity with Grace George 
in “Av Woman’s Way.” 

Go behind the stage and ask these 
women the secret of their success. Each 
and all of them will go back in mem- 
ory to the days when they sat and lis- 
tened to the lessons taught by some 
“Sister Mary” behind the walls of a 
Notre Dame or a Sacred Heart. It was 
there they learned the sweet graces and 
charm, the dainty manners and fasci- 
nating way that have made them fa- 
mous as artists. 

Margaret Anglin entered a convent 
at Toronto, Canada, when a_ child. 
Few who watched the little miss and 
admired her talent in the entertain- 
ments of the school, supposed that she 
would reach the zenith of the dramatic 
world, where she can command a sal- 
ary as great as the President of the 
United States. 

Maxine Elliott, famous as one of the 
most beautiful women on the stage, 
and adored by men noted for having 
made their millions in the world of In- 
dustry, was once a bashful little maid- 
en at Notre Dame Academy, Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Eleanor Robson, who has made such 
a hit as the slum child in “The Dawn 
of a To-morrow,” took her first les- 
sons in soothing the troubled, and 
caring for the ill, by the example of 
the patient sisters in the old school near 
Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, New 
York. 

Lina Abarbanell, the “Merry Wid- 
ow,” developed her rare musical talent 
in a convent outside Berlin. She left 
the convent by permission to appear at 
a musical, and she so captivated the 
public that the convent lost her. 

And what shall we say of May Rob- 
son—as we think of dear Aunt Mary, 
the stern, capricious old dame, chang- 
ing almost in a day to the lively, fasci- 
nating companion of her favorite gay 
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young nephew. Two years of convent 
life in London gave her the first valu- 
able training for her star role. 

Minnie Maddern Fiske, the Salva- 
tion Army lassie of “Salvation Nell” 
knew much of the beauties of religious 
life. before she studied that part, for 
within the secluded arbors of a St. 
Louis convent she studied the Christian 
precepts before the stage knew her. 

Cecilia Loftis attended the Convent 
of the Holy Child, Blackpool, England. 
Her holidays, spent with her parents, 
were used in imitating the kind sis- 
ters, and so successful were her at- 
tempts as a child that now she ranks 
as one of the greatest imitators on the 
American stage. 

Maude Adams, not long ago, had an 
opportunity of enjoying what Charles 
Lamb said was the finest sensation in 
life: to do good by stealth and be found 
out. Persons who have met Miss Adams 
have remarked the purity and idiomatic 
richness of her French. Miss Adams 
studied “la belle langage” in the best 
of schools—in an ancient convent in 
the province of Tours, where some years 
ago she retired for a year of rest, after 
a wearying series of stage-triumphs. 
Within the old convent dwelt a com- 
munity of nuns, all of tender breeding, 
many of noble birth. They were won- 
derful lace workers, these simple mind- 
ed sisters, and knew little of the outer 
world. Travelers who halted at the great 
gate of their hospitable home in Tours 
used to be told of the “wonderful little 
American lady,” who had spent a whole 
year with them, whose presence was like 
the warm glow of their native sun and 
who lived their life down to the minutest 
detail. Politics has driven away this 
saintly community from Tours ; the con- 
vent has become a barracks for troops. 
With the other religious, the gentle 
ladies of the convent of Tours were 
forced a few years ago to seek an asy- 
lum outside of France. They found it 
in England. There their ingenuity in 
lace work has at length made them self- 
sustaining. The strugglé at first, how- 
ever, even for a mere existence, was 
acute, and the sisters say that it would 
have been almost in, vain had it not been 
for the sympathy that softened the cruel- 
ty of exile and the aid that lightened 


























their material anxieties furnished them 
by their “wonderful little American 
lady.” When pressed to give the name 
of their friend and patron, the good sis- 
ters beam as they whisper “Maude 
Adams.” 

It was after a long tour in “The 
Little Minister” that Miss Adams went 
for rest and quiet to the convent at 
Tours. America wondered what had be- 
come of her; and it was only recently 
that her secret was discovered and Miss 
Adams’ “doing good by stealth” found 
out. 

In her Forty-First Street home in 
New York, leading off what she calls 
her book-room, is the sleeping chamber 
used by Miss Adams during her engage- 
ments in the Metropolis. The little room 
is the exact duplicate of the cell-like 
apartment in the old convent in Tours. 
There is the same simple little iron 
bed, the same carpetless floor, an odd 
little oval window, with a single flower 
pot in it, and above the bed is a rude 
crucifix brought all the way from 
France to New York. These are all 
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reminders to Miss Adams of that year 
of calm and peace, and she feels almost 
grateful for the turmoil. of policies 
which has made it possible for her to 
repay, in a way, the hospitable welcome 
and solicitous care accorded her by this 
Sisterhood, by rendering them all the 
assistance she can in their new home 
just outside of Birmingham. 

And so on to the end of the list. 
Lillian Russell attended the Sacred 
Heart Convent, Chicago. Marie Tem- 
pest, the Convent de Ursilines, Thin- 
donck, Belgium. Pauline Chase, the 
Convent of Sisters of Holy Cross, New 
York. Lena Ashwell was educated at a 
convent in Toronto and London. Helen 
Ware at a convent in Frisco: Lolita 
Robertson at ‘a convent in Georgetown, 
and six years in Washington, D. C. 
Josephine Cohan at the Convent of 
Notre Dame, Montreal, and scores of 
others. 

Some are famous, some yet but little 
known, but all owe to their convent 
training much of their success, or their 
prospects of success, 


The Aristocracy of the Stage 


By FLORENCE LOTHAIR 








The American stage to-day, more than ever before in its history, is 
finding recruits from among the most prominent of American families. 
The old stigma no longer attaches to a player and the art of acting 
seems to have come into its own at last so far as society is concerned. 








ONEY and social position have 
never had a corner on brains; and 
art is exceedingly democratic— 

she draws her material from every- 
where. So that when you are sitting in 
the theatre, you can never tell whether 
the comedienne who is entertaining you 
is the daughter of the woman who used 
to keep the little candy-store around 
the corner, or whether she is the 





daughter of the governor of your state. 
For there are many players on the 
stage who come from distinguished 
families. 


From the Field of Politics 
MISS FOLA LA FOLLETTE is 


one of them. She is the daughter of 
the famous United States Senator La 
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Follette of Wisconsin. That announce- 
ment is, no doubt, enough to make 


some persons wonder why Miss La Fol- . 


lette elected to go on the stage, but 
the answer is easy: it is simply that 
the young woman didn’t care much for 
society and had a very laudable am- 
bition for a professional career. 

Some there were, of course, who ad- 
vised against it, but the Senator—who 
was then Governor of Wisconsin— 
being himself a man of ambitions, and 
one who appreciates the sympathy of 
his friends in his own prospective un- 
dertakings, quickly said: “All right, go 
ahead !” 

That settled the matter, and Miss 
Fola made her débiit under the man- 
agement of Mr. Leo Ditrichstein, a lit- 
tle more than three years ago. Curiously 
enough, she played the role of the 
Senator’s daughter, in “The Ambitious 
Mrs. Alcott.” 


A Daughter of the South 


MISS AGNES SCOTT, who is one 
of the most delightful of the Southern 
players, is the scion of an aristocratic 
family of especially distinguished line- 
age. On her father’s side’ she is the 
granddaughter of the late Peter Grun- 
dy, who was secretary of state during 
the administration of President Polk. 
And her maternal grandsire was Col- 
onel A. S. Collyer, of Nashville, Tenn., 
who was one of the most noted lawyers 
of the South. He was, however, a north- 
erner at heart, and had always been a 
staunch supporter of Abraham Lincoln 
and an opponent of slavery, though he 
went into the Confederate service, when 
his state seceded, and fought through 
the war. Col. Collyer had the distinc- 
tion of being the only man who ever 
put a municipality into the hands of a 
receiver. At the close of the war, he 
found a band of thieves and political 
carpetbaggers, in possession of the City 
of Nashville, and so went into the court 
and secured the receivership as the 
only means of saving the city—all other 
attempts having failed. 

On her travels, Miss Scott is accom- 
panied by her mother, who is of that 
delightful type of white haired southern 
aristocrats we sometimes see in plays. 
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The Contributions of Society 


MISS HELENE WILSON, who as- 
sumed the leading part in “The Thief” 
at the time of Miss Illington’s sudden 
departure from the stage, comes of a 
prominent San Francisco family, the 
paternal head of which offered his ac- 
tress daughter a small fortune if she 
would leave the stage and go back to . 
the social life which she deserted for 
the glitter and fame of the footlights. 

At the time of the earthquake and 
fire, Miss Wilson was prevailed upon 
to appear in an amateur theatrical per- 
formance for the benefit of the sufferers, 
and this she did to her credit. But her 
interest in the stage was not to end 
there. In fact, that was the beginning of 
it, for shortly after, she went to New 
York City presumably to visit a friend. 

While there, Miss Wilson began to 
study in one of the dramatic schools, 
where she soon came under the notice 
of Daniel Frohman, the sagacious, who 
offered her a part in a second com- 
pany of “The Thief.” When accident 
gave her a chance to show her ability, 
the news of her success rapidly trav- 
eled to San Francisco, and then came 
a flood of telegrams and letters implor- 
ing her to come home. These entreaties 
were followed by the money offer from 
her father if she would give up the life 
of the stage. But Miss Wilson declined 
the money. 

Miss Isabel Richards, who plays so 
acceptably the part of Mme. Lagarde in 
“The Thief,’ was a young woman of 
high social position who deserted the 
drawing-room for the stage. The nega- 
tive diversion and crushing idleness of 
just being about, Miss Richards says, 
proved to be anything but a means of 
contentment, and she much prefers the 
life of the stage with its activities and 
achievements. 


From Church and Artist 


MISS WILLETTE KERSHAW is’ 
the great-granddaughter of the late 
Bishop Provost of New York, who is 
memorialized in a stained glass window 
in Trinity church. The actress’ father 
had his name legally changed from 
Provost to Kershaw, in order to perpet= 
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uate a branch of the family known: by 
that appellation. One other member of 
the family — Mary Provost — starred 
long ago in “The Ticket of Leave 
Man ;” otherwise none have belonged to 
the theatrical profession. Mary Provost 
was Willette Kershaw’s great-aunt. 

Miss Lena Ashwell comes of a family 
of distinction. Her father, Captain Po- 
cock, was a well known clergyman in 
the Church of England, who removed 
to Canada where he made a name for 
himself; and her brother, Roger Po- 
cock, has gained enviable renown as a 
traveler and author. 

Miss Flora Zabelle is another young 
actress who is the daughter of a dis- 
tinguished father, M. M. Mangasarian, 
’ the well known Armenian lecturer 
whose home is in Chicago. The various 
ways that the father and daughter have 
chosen to contribute to the world’s good 
are not much alike, for while Mr. Man- 
gasarian is writing on such subjects as 
“Pearls—Brave Thoughts and Brave 
Minds,” Miss Flora is amusing her au- 
dience with such musical gems as “I 
‘Wont Be Home To Dinner.” However, 
it is all in the family, and everybody 
is satished, and Miss Zabelle is wonder- 
fully proud of her father, and he, in 
turn, is just as proud of her. Miss 
Zabelle in private life is Mrs. Raymond 
Hitchcock. 

Miss Ray Beveridge, internationally 
known as “The American Venus,” comes 
of a family of artists. The famous 
statue for which she posed, “The Veiled 
Venus,” was done by her mother, and 
her sister, Kiihne Beveridge, the sculp- 
tress. 

Possibly not every one knows that 
the famous Adelina Patti has a beau- 
tiful and highly gifted niece who is 
now singing on the stage, and whom 
many old timers will watch with fer- 
vent interest for traces of possible re- 
semblance to the incomparable celebrity. 
The name of this young girl who is 
just twenty-two, is Miss Guilia Stra- 
kosch, daughter of Max Strakosch. 


A Grandfather’s Wisdom 


YOU CAN never tell how your fam- 
ily are going to look upon your pro- 
fessional achievements. They are as 
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likely to throw cold water as bouquets, 
and wice versa, Most every one who 
succeeds does so after following out his 
or her own ideas, irrespective of what 
the family think about it. If, however, 
their encouragement and approbation 
are received, the pleasure of having 
achieved something worth while is in- 
finitely increased. 

Miss Helen Royten, of “The Mimic 
World,” has a grandfather of the right 
sort. He encouraged his  grand- 
daughter’s ambitions in every way. 

Several years ago, Miss Royten, a 
pretty, brown-eyed society girl of Los 
Angeles, California, went to London to 
study voice culture and music. She had 
already graduated from Vassar, but was 
anxious to receive the training neces- 
sary to qualify her for a stage-career. 
In London, Miss Royten was not alone, 
for her grandfather is Lord Halesmore, 
a man of wealth and political influence, 
who was twice Mayor of Westminster. 
He was very fond of his interesting 
granddaughter and offered her a life 
of luxurious ease and the pleasures 
that go with high social position. But 
‘Miss Royten declared that she was go- 
ing to become an actress and a success- 
ful one, whereupon Lord Halesmore 
declared with equal force that if her 
first appearance proved a success he 
would give her $50,000. 

Not long after that, Miss Royten 
made her débat with an English opera- 
company. Her success was instanta- 
neous, and the money was immediately 
paid to her account. 


From the English Nobility 


THERE are a surprising number of 
players on the American stage who 
have the blood of the English nobility 
in their veins. Among them is little 
Kathleen Clifford of “The Top O’ The 
World,” who is a niece of General 
Lord Roberts. This little English girl 
has been on the stage only a few years 
—her first appearance in this country 
having taken place at Mrs. Osborn’s 
playhouse in New York. 

Another young player who can‘ lay 
claim to English aristocracy is 
Arthur Ellsworth, who takes the part 
of a messenger in “Via Wireless.” In 
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the possession of this young man is an 
interesting album that once belonged 
to his grandmother, Lady Harbury, 
which contains an original verse by 
Lord Byron. 

Here is a copy: 


Art thou not dear unto my heart? 
Oh, search that place and see! 
And from that bosom tear the part- 

That doth not beat for thee. 


Yes, thou art dear unto my heart, 
As dear as/tongue can tell, 
And if I’m guilty of a fault, 
’Tis loving thee too well! 


Francis Patton-Bethune, or as he is 
better known in stageland—Frank Pat- 
ton—belongs to a prominent New York 
family that has many distinguished 
names on its genealogical tree. His 
mother was a daughter of General 
Cameron, who at one time was minister 
plenipotentiary to Russia; and _ his 
father was a cousin of the Spanish 
cardinals, Merry del Val, and Rives y 
Tuto. Mr. Patton was brought up in 
the Dominican Monastic College of 
Milan, Italy, in which he spent the time 
from his seventh to his fourteenth 
year. 


Blue Blooded Organ Grinders 


Apropos of blueblooded entertainers, 
a traveler lately returned from Eu- 
rope tells this story: 

“T was walking in West End, Lon- 
don, one evening, when my curiosity 
was aroused by the unusual appear- 
ance of two street musicians. They 
were dressed in immaculate evening- 
clothes, and both wore black domino 
masks. They were attended by a ser- 
vant in scarlet livery, who, between 
songs, pulled the piano through the 
street, and wherever they went, their 
pathway was strewn with gold and 
silver. 

“One of them had a well trained 
tenor voice and sang to the accompani- 
ment of his friend, who played the 
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piano with ‘a skill that showed him to 
have been an educated musician. 

“By accident, I learned their story. 
It seems that one of them was the son 
of an Earl—the one who sang—and 
the other was a gentleman by birth. 
They had blood and social position, but 
little money, and so they started out to 
see how much they could make as min-' 
strels. Everyone, of course, knew that 
they were traveling incognito, and they 
were exceedingly careful not to let their 
identity become known. 

“In explanation, one of them said 
to a friend of mine, who, however, 
did’ not reveal even to me their real 
names : 

““T sing for two hours every even- 
ing, and during that time I manage to 
get through about twenty songs. Then 
we adopt very elaborate means of 


- throwing curious people off the scent. 


The piano is taken by our footman and 
dragged some distance, when it is 
handed over to another man. Then my 
companion and I jump into a closed 
carriage and at a convenient time take 
off our masks. If possible, we go home 


“by a roundabout route, but if we sus- 


pect that some one is following us, we 
drive to one of my clubs and escape 
through the back door. 

“*We have made a good deal of 
money—as much as 60 pounds ($300) 
a week, for the majority of those who 
give us anything recognize that we are 
not ordinary street performers, and 
think nothing of throwing us a half- 
sovereign.’ 

“*T suppose you are. doing this for 
sport,’ said a gentleman whom I ap- 
proached yesterday, as he paused on 
the step of his motor car, ‘I am sorry 
that this is all I have about me in 
change,’ and he dropped two half-sov- 
ereigns into my collection bag. 

““*Nobody yet has succeeded in dis- 
covering our identity, and I don’t be- 
lieve they ever will.’ And he added, ‘I 
wouldn’t have father find this out for - 
the world!’ ” 
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Nursing the Nerves 


By MAY IRWIN 


KNOW there are a number of people who will laugh right out loud at 

the suggestion that May Irwin has or ever did have any nerves. I don’t 

know why the mistaken idea got out that fat people never have any 

_troubles. I know the fat ones never were responsible for it, unless it was 

because they don’t talk about their troubles as freely as others less 

blessed with what our old friend Hamlet calls this “too solid flesh.” 
But even when fleshy people do talk about their troubles, the world 


thinks they are just giving it a little jolly, trying to put it in a good faq 


humor because they are feeling so happy themselves. Why, I’ve been 


going through life having people laugh at me all the time, and lots of Hs 


times when they were laughing I felt like crying. 

Can you imagine me crying? Me? May Irwin? If I should break into f 
real tears sometime when I’m on the stage the audience would mistake my 
sobbing for the shaking of something funny inside me. 

But this is not to be a confession. I am happy and I am good-natured, 
and I am well, but I am not immune to the attacks of the troubles that 
beset human beings in general, and in common with other persons, big 
and little, fat and skinny, I have nerves. I’ll admit that usually they give 
‘me little concern. A nerve is like a jumping tooth-ache: you never know 
it’s there until after it begins to jump. Then you don’t know anything 
about anything else. —- 
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I have a few well regulated, full grown, strong and thoroughly 
nourished nerves. I treat them gently and kindly on most occasions, and 
in return théy show their appreciation by playing quietly in their own 
rooms in my boarding-house—that’s me. When I forget to treat them 
ely and disturb them, they let me know of their existence and of 
where they are existing. That is the time to coax them back to their play- 









































rooms, tuck them in their little cots, and lull them to sleep, because about 
the most uncomfortable thing in the world is a restless nerve. 

Last year I forgot my nerves and neglected them. I got to working 
too hard and planning too far ahead and thinking too much about my 
own affairs, and the first thing I knew I was worrying a bit. Now worry 
is the nerves’ flagman. When he comes: around its time to look out for 
danger. I knew this, but I wouldn’t take advantage of my own wisdom, 
and the next thing I knew I was laid up with a combination of nervous 
breakdown and pneumonia. 

You'll admit that such a combination isn’t the pleasantest experience 
in the world. I’ll admit it, even if you will not. I am prepared to swear 
most fervently that it is not a pleasant combination. I never have been 
able to tell whether it was the nerves that gave me the pneumonia or the 
pneumonia that gave me the nerves. Once I was tempted to blame it all 
onto the hotel in St. Louis where I was staying when my boilers ex- 
ploded, but maybe that is unjust to the hotel. 

At any rate, pneumonia isn’t supposed to be the best thing for a 
lady of my—er—build, and without wishing to exaggerate, or make my- 
self out a candidate for a hero medal, I almost died. When I didn’t die 
and decided I’d like to sit up and take a little nourishment, I got to 
feeling that the last thing I wanted to see was a city and the last thing 
I wanted to hear about was the stage. Mind ‘you, the city and the stage 
weren’t to blame. I was just entertaining a lively bunch of disgruntled 
nerves and the fault was all mine. 

I wanted to get those nerves back to sleep. I thought I might be able 
to do this on my island in the St. Lawrence, but then I decided that I 
wanted to be away from everything and everybody that would remind me 
of myself and the stage and the city. 
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My husband and I finally decided that we would lose ourselves. And 
that is what we almost did. We went down into Florida and along the 
banks of the Indian River we found a little boarding-house that seemed 
just made for us. There were no villages or towns around us. There 
were plenty of alligators in the swamps between us and the ocean, and 
plenty of wildcats in the jungles back of us. The other boarders—there 
were a few of them—were young people of sixty and seventy and eighty, 
who were perfectly lovely and charming. 

Doesn’t that sound attractive? Or does the idea of being on speaking 
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terms with a wild alligator fail to appeal? Why those people used to talk 
about seeing ’gators and meeting wildcats as if it were the most common- 
place thing in the world. I soon got so the allicators wouldn’t make me 
jump out of my skin, but I’m very happy to say I never met a wildcat, 
though I did become very familiar with their cries, I don’t admire their 
vocal abilities, and their selections certainly could be improved upon. You 
know I like pleasant music. Music that makes your skin crawl doesn’t 
appeal to me so very much. 

We hadn’t told anybody where we were going—of course I don’t 
mean just that, I mean that we hadn’t told anybody except a few who 
were sworn to secrecy. I had made all arrangements at home that no mail 
should be sent to me upon which appeared the name of Irwin. I did not 
want to be known in the jungle and swamp as May Irwin. You see, those 
May Irwin nerves were the ones that were kicking up all the trouble, and 
I didn’t want anything to happen to excite them. Even when children are 
sleepy they refuse to go to sleep if something exciting is going on around 
them. But there couldn’t be anything exciting down there. 

We were quite successful in hiding our identities. I don’t think the 
old people at the boarding-house ever would have taken the trouble to 
try to find out what we were. But every now and then a young person, 
who hadn’t been living so far out of the world, would spot me, and the 
incognito would be off. , 

The three months I was there—in the middle of the winter—was a 
perfect picnic. I do not remember ever having a more beautiful time 
since I was a little girl. We lived outdoors—and that’s a pretty fine thing 
for a delicate little creature such as I am, who is cooped up in the city 
so much during the year. 
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Every morning we were up at five o’clock—and sometimes at four. 
Of course everybody will agree with me that this is a perfectly delightful 
privilege. Lots and lots of people who live in the cities cannot get up at 
four o’clock in the morning because the janitor doesn’t turn on the steam 
that early. Sometimes they cannot get up so early because they forget to 
go to bed. Now in Florida there wasn’t any chance for us to miss out on 
this joy for either of these accounts. The mornings were not cold enough 
to make a fire necessary, and if we did want one the stove was always 
handy and we: could get busy with it. My husband made the fires when 
we had any. I much preferred doing without to getting down on my hands 
and knees—and getting up again. And the secend trouble that prevents 
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city people from arising early never did bother us. We always were in 
bed by seven or half past, because there wasn’t anything to do after it got 
dark but go to bed. The ’gators went to bed, and the ducks and the fish, 
except a few mullets that we didn’t care to catch; and the sun went down 
at 5:30, and it got dark immediately afterwards. 

The hunting was splendid, and in a short while I got so particular I 
would tell my husband: 

“Needn’t bother to shoot anything but teal Pata I don’t want any- 
thing else.” 

W e killed just enough game to supply our table. I don’t believe in 
hunting just for the joy of killing, No, I didn’t do any shooting, but I’m 
going to the next time. You see, T couldn't because my arms are so short 
we couldn’t find a gun that would fit them. I am having a gun made for 
me now, and then I'll be loaded for duck. 

The fishing was good, too. We had a narrow, flat bottomed boat 
made, in which we slipped around through the swamps, on the little 
streams between the necks of dry land, just enjoying life and making 
faces at the alligators. 
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‘All along the river, where there was any dry land, there were orange 
and lemon and grape-fruit groves. And such fruit. U-m-m, it makes my 
mouth water to think of those oranges. We made ourselves general assist- 
ants, and I became an expert fruit packer, 

On all the fruit plantations there is a fruit packing-house. In the 
attic of one of these one day we discovered a cozy little two-room flat 
that had been fixed up for some visitors. Of course we moved into it, 
getting our own breakfasts and suppers, and having dinners at the board- 
ing-house. You see we wanted a chance to make our own coffee. Every- 
thing else suited us, but we were cranks on the subject of coffee. 

That certainly was the cosiest little flat. The large room was kitchen, 
dining-room, library, and living-room all in one. In one corner was a small 
oil-stove. Then there was a long table, one end of which we used for the 
dining-room, and the other end for our library. What other space there 
was we called the living-room. Couldn’t be much cosier, could it? 

It wasn’t many weeks before I forgot all about my pneumonia and 
my nerves, and I almost forgot about the stage. 


st 


On the two miles of upland along the river there were about twenty- 
five families. There wasn’t any town or village or even a settlement ; they 
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were just orange plantations. It didn’t take long for us to become 
acquainted with all of them. A two-mile walk wasn’t much, and we saw 
most of these people every day. 

Every Wednesday afternoon the women met at the home of one of 
them, and they were kind enough to let me join them. And it was not a 
gossip circle. It was a genuine anti-gossip society—though I know there 
will be some people who will not believe it possible for twenty-five women 
to get together and talk for an hour or so without indulging in a lot of 
gossip. I’m sure the very lack of gossip, malicious and friendly both, was 
one of the things that made that winter so delightful for me. 

We would each have some needle-work, and we would talk about 
new books, art, or about some new recipes for cooking. I learned quite 
a bit about cooking at those meetings. 

To some this may sound like a rather stupid winter, but we were as 
happy as children could possibly be. Of course I’m not a child, so far as 
years count, but I believe we are just as young as we make ourselves. I 
think happiness depends so much upon the individual. 


st 


I am almost sometimes tempted to cry “rot” whenever a woman 
delivers a long tirade against the stage, saying that it is no place for a 
woman; that a woman cannot be happy on the stage; that she cannot be 
a good artist and a good mother at the same time; that she cannot be 
a real woman if she continues to act the lives of other women. 

That is what I call all foolishness, and I think I am in a position to 
know. I have tried being an actress, and a wife, and a mother, and I know 
I haven’t made a failure at being happy, and I am conceited enough to 
think I haven’t been a failure at the other lines of endeavor. 

But I do think—I might whisper this if it wasn’t so important— 
that most of these women who go into hysterics about the unnaturalness 
of stage-life, and the unwomanliness of it, are just suffering from a bunch 
of jumping nerves. They ought to put the cranky little things to sleep, as 
I did. 
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*“*Fore”’ 


By BENJAMIN RUSH THORNBURY 








This is not wholly a golf story, despite the title. It’s a story of a play, 
rather—a great success, and of its unknown author who, revealed at 
the psychological moment, comes gayly into his own. And he is more 
than a playwright, too, as it turns out, and quite unexpectedly. 








ILLY MacARTHUR’S one boast 

was that he never gambled. By 

careful, conservative methods, he 
had amassed a comfortable fortune on 
the Board; but he always bought and 
sold when there was an elevator full 
of grain somewhere in sight to cover 
his investment. 

There was a single instance, however, 
though not a matter of public record, 
where he had taken an exceedingly 
long shot, and each twinge of memory 
brought to him the fast deepening con- 
viction that the most conservative man 
will, some time or other, become an 
easy mark. 

Sam Conners was a class-mate of 
MacArthur’s who had turned his Har- 
vard training into theatrical channels 
with such marked success that he had 
become Manager of the Regent Thea- 
tre, and a well known figure along the 
“Great White Way.” He had run down 
from New York on a still hunt for cash 
to finance a new play, which he said 
was bound to be a winner if he could 
get it staged; but somehow it didn’t 
look good to anybody, and as a forlorn 
hope he had dropped in on Billy Mac- 
Arthur. Now Billy knew the grain 
market from the seeder to breakfast- 
food, but he was not long on stage 
stuff and told him so; but Sam put up 
such a glittering canvas that Billy got 
enthused and decided to bet Twenty 
Thousand on his judgment, with the re- 
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sult that Conners went back with the 
money; and now, after a month’s run, 
he was forced to admit that his first and 
only venture in futures had caught him 
short on the market. Somehow, Conners 
could not deliver the goods, and every- 
thing from the Bronx to Park Row was 
roasting “The Man From India” all the 
various shades of brown. 

MacArthur sat in the leather-lined 
den of his bachelor apartment, where he 
always went over his. morning mail 
before going down town. He had dis- 
posed of the various requests for chari- 
table and religious donations, sundry 
scented epistles bearing invitations to 
as many social functions, his bill for 
dues at the South Shore Country Club, 
then lighted a cigar and picked up the 
morning paper. He had scarcely un- 
folded the sheet when he uttered a 
sharp exclamation. He was staring at 
the black headlines of the New York 
dispatches. 

“Did you call, sir?” 

His valet stood deferentially in the 
doorway. 

“Yes, Wilson, throw a change into 
my suit-case and ’phone Thomas to 
bring the car around. Tell him to hurry 
as I must catch the ‘Eighteen Hour 
Limited for New York,” he added. 

Turning to the table he hastily wrote 
a telegram which he addressed to Mrs. 
Edith Winterfield, 27 East Ellington 
Court, New York City. 
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The Eighteen Hour Limited was just 
pulling slowly out of the La Salle 
Street Station as the Reverend Richard 
Manning descended from a Pullman on 
the Western Express two tracks away. 
He glanced about him in a half-ex- 
pectant manner, not that he expected 
any one he knew to meet him, but that 
he might meet some one he knew. As 
he walked down the crowded station 
platform you never would have suspect- 
ed that he was the rector of a prominent 
Metropolitan parish. From the _ flat- 
crowned straw, down through the 
smart brown business-suit to the russet 
shoes, he looked every inch the prosper- 
ous young man of affairs. Entering a 
taxicab, he gave the number of Mac- 
Arthur’s quarters, where, half an hour 
later he alighted, dismissed the cab, 
and sprang lightly up the stone steps. 

“Why, Mr. Richard, sir! When did 
you come, sir? Mr. William was not 
expecting you, I think.” 

Wilson was dragging him into the 
study, and Billy’s bull-terrier, Jack, was 
jumping about the legs of his old friend 
with short, excited barks. 

“At least, he didn’t leave any mes- 
sage for you, sir,’ continued the valet 
apologetically. 

“Where’s he gone?” 

“To New York, sir.” 

“Gone to New York! When?” Man- 
ning dropped into a big leather chair, 
his face blank with astonishment. 

“Only a moment ago, sir. Kind of 
sudden it was, sir, him sitting there 
reading his paper, and all at once he 
calls me and tells me to pack him a 
change and call his car as he had to 
catch an eighteen hour train.” 

“And I passed him in the station,” 
broke in Manning impatiently. “Here 
I’ve been jumping hurdles half across 
the continent to get him on important 
business, and now I’ve got to chase him 
back again. Anything like a time-card 
here, Wilson?” he broke off. 

“There’s the paper, sir, that'll give 
you the trains,” pointing to the .sheet 
that MacArthur had thrown down. 

Manning turned hurriedly to the rail- 
road column. 

“Five o’clock; slow train. That wont 
do. Eight-thirty, Manhattan Limited— 
that’s the one. Guess you'll have to put 
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me up for the balance of the day, Wil- 
son.” 


“You know it’s Mr. William’s orders, 


sir, that you’re to be at home here 
whenever you come. I’m sure you're 
most welcome, sir.” But Dick had not 
heard him. He was about to return the 
paper to the table when the bold head- 
lines of the New York dispatches 
caught his eye. 

“Great Scott!” he exclaimed and 
stared at the sheet. 

“T hope it’s nothing serious, sir, 
said Wilson in some concern. 

“Oh, no, only a matter of a few 
thousand dollars and a reputation,” re- 
turned Manning dryly, laying down the 
paper and walking to the window, 
where he stood looking thoughtfully 
down into the street. 


»”» 


A big red Studebaker chugged up to 


the curb and stopped with whirring 
motors. 

“That’s Thomas back from the 
train,” volunteered the valet moving 
silently about his duties. ‘Perhaps 
you'd like to use him, as you have a 
long afternoon. He’d be glad to serve 
you, sir.” 

Manning studied the placid face a 
moment. : 

“Just the thing. If you can dig up a 
pair of Billy’s duck trousers and a 
sweater, I think I’ll run out to the 
South Shore and pound the green a few 
holes.” 

“Yes, sir, his clubs are here, too. I 
just finished -cleaning them. I'll go and 
call Thomas, sir.” 

Dick turned to the table and finding 
some blanks, hurriedly penned a tele- 
gram which he addressed to Mrs. Edith 
Winterfield, 2/7 East Ellington Court, 
New York City. 

Now, I haven’t time to dwell upon 
the mysterious meanderings of Fate, 
and you wouldn’t listen to me if I had. 
He may have been taking an outing in 
Jackson Park that day, and as a bit of 
diversion, pounced on MacArthur’s big 
red car as it was passing through on its 
way to the South Shore Country Club. 
I don’t know. Anyway, the rhythmic 
hum of the motor suddenly ended in a 
few hectic coughs and a chug, and came 
to a dead stop in front of the Golf 
Shelter at the public links, Thomas 
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jumped down and opened the hood, 
then went-to the front of the car and 
cranked vigorously. A whirring pro- 
test came from under the hood, accom- 
panied by a sharp cracking from the 
coil box, both emphatically disclaiming 
any responsibility for the trouble. 

“T’m afraid it’s the carburetter, sir,” 
he grumbled as he disappeared under 
the fender from which he emerged five 
minutes later to say: 

“It may take half an hour and it may 
take longer. Them guys down to the 
garage do ball things up when they 
clean a machine. Oil-cap clean gone,” 
he finished disgustedly. 

“Well, I may as well amuse myself 
while you are doing it,” said Dick 
resignedly. “I'll play around close, and 
you can toot when you want me.” 

He stalked off toward the shelter, 
where he found a red headed caddy to 
whom he surrendered his clubs. 

Two hours later the chauffeur 
crawled out from under the machine, 
hot and begrimed, swore softly to him- 
self, and honked loudly foi his passen- 
ger. But at that moment Manning was 
not listening for honks. 

“FORE, FORE!” 

Dick’s warning cry rang out as he 
played off from the fourth tee, and 
stood shading his eyes to watch the 
flight of the little gutta-percha sphere. 
The young lady in white flannels and a 
red Tam O’Shanter, standing at the 
foot of a huge green bunker, turned in 
time to catch the force of the spent 
ball as it struck her a glancing blow on 
the temple. 

“Dat’s allers de way,’ growled the 
caddy, picking up the bag. “Dees 
feemale amertoors is allers buttin’ inter 
de game an—Hully Gee! but I guess 
you got dat one.” 

Manning was too far down the course 
to hear him. He glanced about him as 
he ran, but the links seemed deserted 
save for several moving figures away 
off toward the ninth hole. 

“Go to that hydrant, and be quick, 
boy,” he called as he gathered up the 
white form in his arms. “Break the 
chain if it’s fastened, but hustle!” 

A final admonition that was not need- 
ed, for the caddy was already speeding 
away toward the white roadway. 
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The girl slowly opened her eyes and 
looked at him curiously while he vigor- 
ously chafed her wrists, but made no 
attempt to rise. They looked into each 
others eyes in silence; a pair of brown 
eyes that twinkled and a pair of gray 
eyes that were grave. 

“I hope you are not hurt,” he said 
anxiously, 

She sat up and touched the blue lump 
on her forehead with the tips of her 
fingers. 

“Tf you had that on your head don’t 
you suppose it would hurt?” she asked 
severely, then looked calmly off down 
the green toward the spot that marked 
the sand-box of the fourth tee. 

“What a beautiful drive!” she ex- 
claimed in a tone of admiration. “A 
hundred and twenty-five yards if it’s an 
inch.” 

“But your head. That place looks 
bad. Let me put some of this cold water 
on it.” 

He turned to the caddy, who came 
running up, dragging three feet of 
chain attached to a rusty drinking cup. 

“T’d a-got here sooner,” he panted, 
“only de cop over dere wanted ter pinch 
me fer swipin’ de mug, till I told him 
dere was a lady over here wat was 
blockin’ de game.” 

“Thank you, caddy, I shall try not 
to be so rude again.” 

She smiled down upon him and from 
that moment his opinion of “feemale 
amertoors” suffered a decided change. 

“You’re simply soaking me,” she pro- 
tested to the young man who was 
dabbing at her head with a wet hand- 
kerchief. “All that water is going down 
my neck. Here, let me do it.” 

He looked confused and’ stammered: 

“T cannot tell you how deeply I re- 
gret this. I did not think that ball could 
possibly reach you, Lucky it was not 
an inch lower. If you will give me your 
address, I will call my car and send you 
home.” 

“That’s very kind of you, but I’m all 
right now. Besides, I’m going to finish 
my game; it would be a shame to lose 
such an ideal day,” and she flashed him 
one of. those smiles that had brought 
caddy to change his opinion of “feemale 
amertoors,”’ whereupon Dick altered his 
opinion of the whole female sex, 














“Tm sorry that I made you so much 
trouble,” she went on regretfully, as 
she picked up her lofter. “You see, I’m 
only an amateur,”—the caddy glanced 
sheepishly at Dick, picked up the cup, 
and sneaked off toward the roadway— 
' “and if you don’t mind, I'll play on 

* ahead until your caddy gets back. I’ll 
| try to keep out of your way next time. 
This is your ball, I think, I’m playing 
a Red Dot.” 

“Yes, that’s mine,” absently. 

He was gazing at the tall, supple 
figure in open admiration. If he ever 
thought seriously of a woman, and he 
seldom did, it was to admire the athletic 
girl ; and here was one that came nearer 
his ideal than any he had ever known. 
He was conscious, too, that those brown 
eyes had started a sensation that he had 
never before experienced. He was 
wondering if he could suggest a “dou- 
ble” without seeming to take advantage 
of an unfortunate accident, when she 
lifted her ball over that ten foot bunker 
with a graceful and scientific stroke; 
he uttered an exclamation of a true 
golfer’s admiration, and casting discre- 
tion to the wind, called after her: 

“Would I seem to presume upon your 
misfortune if I suggested that we con- 
tinue this as a match-game?” 

She halted and looked back at him 
from the mound. 

-“I hardly know,” she hesitated. “I 
feel that you should do some kind of 
penance for that murderous attack. Of 
course we have not been introduced, but 
—it’s your play, I believe.” 

He drew a club from his bag and 
lifted his ball over the bunker. 

“T’'ll take dem sticks, miss,” called 
caddy to the girl. “De brush over by 
dat green is bad for lost balls an’ [’ll 
just run along an’ look out fer ’em.” 

He shot a sidelong glance at Dick, 
then trudged off down the course. Man- 
ning could think of. nothing else but a 
red-headed cupid with a quiver full of 
iron barbed arrows slung across either 
shoulder. 

“God bless the kid,” he muttered, 
“T'll make his fee two dollars for that.” 

Before he had played far, it was 
evident that caddy was not the only 
golfer on that course who had altered 
his opinion about amateurs; for from 
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that first stroke, the girl played a game 
of science and skill. She took the water 
hazzards with masterful strokes, and 
her putting left him at each hole, in 
outspoken admiration. It was not until 
they had played out on the home green 
that he noticed a prolonged honking, 
and remembered for the first time, 
Thomas and the disabled auto. He 
hastened to send the caddy around to 
quiet. him, and walked slowly to the 
shelter with the girl. He was studiously 
adding figures on his score-card. 

“I really think, that out of consid- 
eration for the amateur, you should re- 
linquish your membership in that class. 
I see you have played out in ninety-two 
with six points and four holes up, count- 
ing our separate scores on the four 
holes at the start. You have played golf 
before.” 

She was demurely fastening a loos- 
ened wrapping on her brassy, but he 
saw laughter in her eyes. Her reply 
was supremely noncommittal: 

“Never with so worthy an opponent. 
I could almost forget your brutality at 
the bunker, in the very pleasant after- 
noon you have given me.” 

“I wish I might expiate that crime 
in a more meritorious fashion. May I 
not know to whom I am indebted for 
this ignominous defeat?” 

“No, indeed, sir. That is to be the 
final measure of -your punishment. I 
must say good-by now.” 

She held out her hand which he kept 
a trifle longer than was necessary. 

“Good-by!” he said simply. He stood 
a long time watching the crimson line 
which a red Tam O’Shanter was mark- 
ing across the green. 

“Beats de world!” mused the caddy 
contemplating the two dollar bill in his 


- hand. 


“Honk, Honk!” called the big car 
from a turn in the roadway. Caddy 
waved his cap, looked again at the bill, 
and went off to tell the boys about it. 


A little old lady with snow white 
hair was’ watching the endless proces- 
sion of vehicles that passed below the 
window of her room at the Annex. 
Now and then she would turn an ex- 
pectant glance at the door. 

To her numerous acquaintances she 

















was Miss Brundage, and to her few 
intimate friends she was Miss Elvira; 
but only to Dick Manning, and later 
to Margaret Warrington, was she ever 
Aunt Vi. As she told me one day, with 
a quaint dignity, that she counted me 
among her friends, I shall assume my 
"prerogative in telling you about her. 

An old maid without a hobby would 
be like Galileo without his stars. Miss 
Elvira had several which she rode more 
or less as her mood dictated, but the 
one particular hobby which she pranced 
out upon all occasions, both state and 
private, was Dick Manning. She had 
mothered him from babyhood to man- 
hood, spared no amount of her great 
wealth in the consummation of the de- 
sire of her heart, to make him a great 
divine ; and during the four years since 
he had left school had made annual 
pilgrimages to Manhattan from her 
western home, to divide her time be- 
tween her boy and a girlhood friend. 

It was a stock joke at Harvard, Man- 
ning’s donning the cloth—jolly, rollick- 
ing, fun loving old Dick; but it was 
Miss Elvira’s will, and that was the law 
of the Medes and Persians so far as he 
was concerned. 

In one thing, however, Dick had 
openly rebelled, and that was Miss 
Elvira’s assumption that she was the 
duly appointed agent of Jehovah to se- 
lect for him a suitable wife. In fact, 
Dick persistently refused to be con- 
vinced that Jehovah ever wanted him 
to have a wife. But Miss Elvira was 
not in the habit of consulting her 
charges in matters pertaining to their 
welfare; she simply went ahead with 
her plans by adopting the orphan 
daughter of her old friend Colonel 
Warrington, and proceeded to train her 
as befitted the helpmate of a great 
divine. 

Here again she met with opposition, 
for becoming a preacher’s wife was the 
remotest thing from Margaret War- 
rington’s calculations. She would train 
her guns upon Miss Elvira each time 
the subject came up for discussion and 
launch a broadside of projectiles: 

“I could never be a minister’s wife. 
I’d be shocking the whole parish be- 
fore I’d been there a week. Think of 
having to give up golf, and bridge, and 
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dancing, for mother’s meetings, and 
missionary bands, and guild sessions, 
and sewing circles—Ugh!” 

All of which would fall harmlessly 
from Miss Elvira’s armor-plated sense 
of duty, and she would respond with a 
quaint little smile: 

“Very well, child, don’t fret about it; 
we'll see,” which meant that she would 
see. 

They had broken their long journey 
by a day’s rest in Chicago. Margaret, 
who was an inveterate golfer, lost no 
time in locating, through an obliging 
hotel-clerk, the public links at Jackson 
Park, and despite the protests of Miss 
Elvira, had mounted the steps of the 
Congress Street Station of the Elevat- 
ed with her bag of clubs. 

“Whatever can be keeping the child?” 

It was the third time she had ad- 
dressed that question to the tiny jeweled 
clock on the mantle without eliciting a 
response. This time, however, it chimed 
four in a tired manner, being the only 
possible answer it could make in ac- 
quainting Miss Elvira of the exact 
whereabouts of the child. 

“And we leave at five,” she fussed 
impatiently. She mechanically picked up 


the morning-paper which Margaret had 


carelessly thrown upon a chair, and set- 
tled back in her rocker. 

Instantly she sat bolt upright, and 
carefully adjusted her glasses. She was 
staring at the headlines of the New 
York dispatches. 

“Land sakes!” she exclaimed in a 
sharp voice. 

Going to the house-phone she ordered 
a telegraph-blank, and when the boy 
brought it, she penciled, with an un- 
steady hand; a message which she ad- 
dressed to “Mrs. Edith Winterfield, 27 
East Ellington Court, New York City.” 

“The Man From India,” in its fourth 

week at the Regent, bids fair to become 
the hit of the season. Of anonymous 
authorship and a weak cast, the produc- 
tion was a failure from the start. Last 
Monday evening a number of the clergy 
attended as guests of the management 
and Bishop Purdue pronounced it the 
greatest play of the times, strongly in- 
dorsing it as a powerful factor in the 
promotion of the religious life. 

As a result, the Regent has broken all 
previous records and advance sales are 
open for the month. There is no doubt 
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in the mind of the playgoing public that 
this is to be the long-run event of the 
year. 


Thus the New York dispatches had 
told the world of the Phoenix of suc- 
cess rising out of the ashes of failure. 

Society had suddenly become inter- 
ested in the play, because Society’s pet 
bishop had told it to. That made it the 
popular thing, and the balance of the 
world had followed .the crowd because 
it was the popular thing; but after that 
first night flash of popular introduction, 
all New York awoke to the fact that a 
powerful human sympathy had laid a 
powerful hand upon humanity, and went 
to see it on its merits. 

A long line of disappointed people 
were turning away from the ticket- 
booth, where two brief but expressive 
words on a square of cardboard told 
the story: “SOLD OUT,” when Mrs. 
Edith Winterfield entered her box, fol- 
lowed by MacArthur, Miss Elvira, and 
Margaret Warrington, and began smil- 
ing acknowledgments’ to the nodding 
salutations that came up to her from the 
dress-circle. 

With few exceptions, everybody liked 
Mrs. Edith, mainly because Mrs. Edith 
was particularly likable, and those who 
didn’t were simply jealous. She was a 
dainty little creature, Southern bred and 
born, and when she spoke with that 
mellow southern accent which made 


“girl” sound like “gail,” and “morning”, 


’ 


like “‘moanin’,” you naturally wanted 
her to go right on talking just to hear 
the music, whether she was saying any- 
thing or not. 

She was the one woman in her set 
who could keep a secret and never gos- 
siped; and as a result she became the 
official counselor and advisor to every- 
body, young and old. 

It was to her that MacArthur had 
confided his single departure from con- 
servatism, and while she had kept him 
constantly posted, she knew a lot more 
about the play that she might have told 
him, had that not been another of her 
well kept secrets. Also it was she who 
had written to Miss Elvira in the in- 
terests of “a friend,” telling her of the 
critical period of the play when more 
money was needed to carry it over the 
crisis until success was assured; an 


appeal which had brought Miss Elvira 
east in person. She never made invest- 
ments without personal investigation, 
even for her dearest friend. 

Mrs. Edith was staying at her coun- 
try house on Long Island, and after a 
brief stop at the St. Denis to pick up 
MacArthur, they had come direct to the 
theatre. 

The big asbestos curtain grew tired 
of the incessant hum of humanity, and 
crawled up into the proscenium arch, 
and the electrics, approving the action, 
went out in sympathy; the little red 
exit-lights, being on guard duty, could 
only blink their approval; whereupon 
Humanity, feeling the rebuff, instantly 
subsided into an expectant hush, and 
soon forgot its wounded feelings in its 
contemplation of a curate’s dining-room 
in an English parsonage; in fact. Hu- 
manity forgot everything save that it 
was looking into the deep vistas of life 
where: Ga 

Man’s inhumanity to man 

Makes countless millions mousn, 
and where the halo Divine Love rises 
above the wreckage of blighted lives 
and regenerates the souls of men. 

At the end of the third act, when 
Character mounted to the supreme 
heights of Brotherly Love, Humanity 
felt called upon to demonstrate its ap- 
proval. The single curtain-call did not 
satisfy it. Humanity was not at that 
moment applauding the actors nor the 
scene. It was clamoring for the Master 
Mind that had conceived the story, and 
the cry of “Author” echoed from a 
thousand throats. 

The Management appeared. The 
Management is a portly person and well 
groomed; it also had a portly and well 
groomed voice. The Management “re- 
gretted to state that the terms of con- 
tract were binding, that the authorship 
of the ‘Man From India’ remain anony- 
mous.” Humanity had its doubts as to 
the sincerity of the regrets, and con- 
tinued to howl for the Author. 

“Edith, I think the man who wrote 
that play is a blooming chump to ig- 
nore such a recognition as that, and 
keep that crowd guessing. Just listen 
to that.” MacArthur looked down upon 
a scene of the wildest confusion. Edith 
was about to reply when the Manage- 
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ment again appeared at the edge of the 
curtain, chis time dragging by the hand, 
Dick Manning. When its portly and 
well groomed voice could be heard, it 
was saying: 

“The Reverand Richard Manning, 
author of “The Man From India’ has 
consented to—begs—express—apprecia- 
tion—” 

But it finally gave it up as cheer upon 
cheer rolled up from the pit and died 
away in echo at the last row of the 
gallery. Some one cried, “Speech!” but 
both had disappeared. 

The lights went out, and the “Man 
From India” was seen calmly brushing 
crumbs from the table in the curate’s 
dining-room. 

Miss Elvira uttered one horrified 
word “Richard,” and sank back in her 
chair. Margaret’s face was a bewildered 
blank. A vision of the Jackson Park 
golf-links had somehow got mixed up 
with the curate’s dining-room. Mrs. 
Edith simply sat with a knowing smile 
illuihinating her pretty face; while 
Billy MacArthur had unceremoniously 
bolted through the door and was racing 
along the narrow corridor toward the 
stage-entrance. He did not return until 
they were putting on their wraps. 

“Conners says he’s gone away for a 
day or two to dodge the reporters,” he 
panted, “but I’ll find him if I have to 
call out the whole police force.” 

“Now, you just let Dick alone, and 
come along down to the ‘Gables’ with 
me. He’ll show up in time,” laughingly 
assured Mrs. Edith. “I promised Jack 
I’d bring you, and he’ll be disappointed 
if you don’t come.” 

MacArthur glanced at Margaret. He 
had glanced at her several times during 
the evening. 

“T believe I will,” he said. 


Manning stood on the broad veranda 
of the Exmoor Club and watched the 
pink glow tinting the horizon out where 
the sparkling sea was romping with the 
sky-line, then turned and looked fixedly 
at the red gables of the Winterfield 
cottage just visible above the foliage 
farther down the beach. 

“Don’t suppose they’re up yet,” he 
muttered. “I’ll knock around a few 
holes, and run over and breakfast with 
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Jack and Edith. They'll have the papers 
by that time.” 
He had seen nothing the night before 


but the applauding mob. 


Walking: through the building, he 
came out on the home green of the Ex- 
moor links. Scoring three holes, he 
pinched up a little sand mound on the 
fourth tee, carefully placed the ball, 
and made a long swinging drive, fol- 
lowing it up with his brassy in an at- 
tempt to clear the only bunker the Ex- 
moor links boasted ; but instead, he saw 
his ball drop with a little spat at the 
foot of the mound. 

“Should have used an iron on that,” 
he grumbled. 

He had been thinking all morning of 
a brown eyed girl in white flannels and 
a red Tam O’Shanter, and now this 
bunker and the peculiar play vividly 
recalled the scene of their meeting. 

“Strange, it should be the fourth hole, 
too. I was a fool to let her go like that. 
Nice pickle, turf on the wrong side as 
usual. The little girl would have the 
laugh on me here.” 

He pulled a lofter from his bag and 
braced his foot against the bunker for 
a drive. 

“FORE!” 

He gave the warning cry from force 
of habit, though he had not seen a living 
soul since he came out. 

Before his club could fall, a red Tam 
O’Shanter appeared above the mound 
followed by a pair of laughing brown 
eyes. He slowly lowered the club and 
stared in dumb amazement. 

“T’ve lost my ball, sir, and thought 
possibly you might be playing it by 
mistake. It’s a Red Dot, you know.” 

He stooped and mechanically exam- 
ined the ball, then passed his hand over 
his eyes in a dazed manner. 

“I give it up,” he said helplessly. 
“What’s the answer? But, say! If this 
is a dream, be good to me and don’t 
wake me just yet.” 

She rested two sand smeared elbows 
on the bunker with her chin in her 
hands and looked down upon him 
severely. 

“For a young man who has just 
awakened a whole city, aren’t you just a 
little bit inconsistent to ask one of your 
victims to be good to you?” 
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“Funny, isn’t it,” he spoke wistfully 
as he climbed up on the mound. “Here 
Ive been wishing for you all morning. 
Plunk, goes my ball against the bunker, 
and presto, there you are.” 

“I heard the ‘Man From India’ say 
last night that ‘if you wished hard 
enough for a thing, it would come to 
you,” she quoted. 

Out over the deserted links two huge 
gulls circled about, drawing white 
monograms upon the distant green. The 
morning sunlight, entering into their 
sport, gathered up the dewdrops and 
flung them in little bunches of mist 
about the snowy pinions. The only 
sound to be heard was the low murmur 


of the waves as they gossiped with the 
sandy beach, telling in subdued tones, 
some choice secret of the deep. 

“But,” she persisted, “I have sworn 
to Aunt Vi that I would never, never 
marry a preacher.” 

“And by heaven, you never shall,” 
he swore fervently. “I’m a playwright 
now.” 

The gulls had wearied of their sport 
and darted away to play with the foam- 
crested waves that chased each other 
back and forth in the front yard of the 
ocean. 

“FORE!” 

Some players were rude enough to 
want that particular bunker for golf. 


Distractions in the Audience 


By FLORENCE M. BOWERS 








Everyone has sat near the man who “saw the show last week” and 
who tells the story to his friend, keeping two scenes ahead of the 
actors on the stage. It is of his ilk that the writer is concermed 
in the present ever-timely article; many will enjoy the points made. 








VEN if you happen to have the best 
seat in the house, and the actors 
are assuming their rdles to the 

limit of artistic possibility, and every- 
‘thing seems propitious for an entertain- 
ment without a flaw, it still happens, 
sometimes, that the whole performance 
is marred, in spots, by little distractions 
- that take place in the audience. 
Sometimes they are unavoidable, but 
usually they are frivolous or otherwise 
unnecessary ; occasionally these little in- 
cidents are humorous, though almost 
always they are not only annoying, but 
irritating to an extent, that seriously 
interferes with the pleasure you had a 
right to expect in going to the theatre. 
Actors dread these—to them—trage- 
dies that spring up on the wrong side 
of the footlights, for it very often hap- 


pens that they seriously interfere with 
the performance; in fact, their best ef- 
forts, applied to the most thrilling of 
climaxes are sometimes annihilated by 
some little insignificant happening in 
gallery or pit. 


Comment of the Gallery Gods 


ALMOST every theatregoer can re- 
member some one occasion in which the 
audience has been sent into a roar of 
laughter over something that has hap- 
pened extraneous to the play; usually a 
vocal ejection, sometimes accidental, 
though as often in form of a humorous 
and unsolicited commentary from the 
gallery. 

“T shall never forget one night when 
Rhea was playing ‘Josephine’ in Grand 


































Rapids, Michigan,” said an old timer. 3 


“You know, there is a very dramatic 
moment in that play when all the friends 
of Napoelon are waiting to hear the an- 
nouncement of the birth of the Emper- 
or’s heir. For theatric effect, this news 
is conveyed by the ringing of a bell. 
The code was this: That if the heir 
was a girl, the bell would ring seven 
times, but if a boy, it would ring one 
hundred times. 

“Of course everybody was anxious, 
and the audience as well as the little 
group of players remained in almost 
breathless suspense. 

“The bell tolled slowly, pausing well 
between each sound, and at the end of 
the seventh stroke it stopped. 

“Then those on the stage began to 
move about excitedly and all cried, ‘A 
GIRL?’ 

“That gave a chance for a fine bit of 
dramatic business; though, as we all 
know, Napoleon’s heir was a boy, so 
at the proper time, the bell began to 
toll again. But it had no more than got 
started when some urchin in the gallery 
yelled: ‘TWINS? 

“Well, it just seemed to strike the 
audience right and they laughed and 
laughed! It was of no use to go on with 
the show—they simply had to ring 
down the curtain till the people got 
through tittering.” 


Telling Their Family Troubles 


REMARKS from people in -the au- 
dience who have no intention of amus- 
ing the public sometimes occasion a 
good deal of merriment and keep the 
auditors from hearing what is being 
said on the stage. This usually happens 
when some one—usually a woman— 
forgets that the orchestra has stopped 
playing during the intermission and 
that it is time for the play to go on. 

When two or three women get to 
exchanging confidences, it isn’t the eas- 
iest thing in the world for them to stop 
suddenly—in fact, it’s the next thing to 
a tragedy for one of them almost to 
finish a story and then have to leave off 
the climax just because the curtain. has 
gone up on another act. Some women 
just can’t do it. They’ve got to finish 
the story no matter at what cost. 
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A little group of this kind was chat- 
ting away one evening between the 
acts in a San Francisco theatre, and the 
discussion had evidently been on-the 
subject of cooking, for just as the music 
ceased, one thin little voice piped up so 
that every one in the theatre heard it: 

“We fry ours in butter!” 

The interesting information, bursting 
in upon the zone of quiet at that inop- 
portune time set the whole audience to 
snickering. 


The Funny Person 


THEN there is the humorous person 
who keeps up a running comment on 
everything that happens, usually in a 
serious play or at a high class concert. 
This is done with the deliberate purpose 
of distracting the attention of his com- 
panion and of those about him, and cen- 
tering it on himself. 

Sometimes the remarks of such a 
person are really funny, and in that case 
there is an excuse for him. If the show 
happens to be bad, and those who have 
to listen to him were also bored, they 
usually do not mind hearing what he 
has to say. But, it is dangerous busi- 
ness, for such an entertainer has to be 
clever enough to outwit the profession- 
als on the stage, or else he cannot ex- 
pect to get anything but a forced laugh 
from those about him who are too polite 
to tell him to shut up. And there is 
just the trouble—the would-be clever 
person is likely to think himself brighter 
than he really is, and to mistake the 
smiles of those around him as compli- 
ments, whereas the forced merriment 
was assumed merely to keep from hurt- 
ing his feelings. Nothing is more irri- 
tating than to be obliged to listen to 
near-witty comment on a play when you 
are really anxious to keep your mind 
on what the actors are saying. In fact, 
at that time, any kind of comment is 
distracting and unwelcome. 


Coughs and Cough-Drops 


‘APROPOS of pests, one of the 
“common garden variety” is the person 
who persistently coughs. Of course, 
there are times when one can’t help 
coughing. But it does seem, at some 
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performances, as if that particular 
brand of coughers had come in a body, 
and that they were carrying out some 
sort of a pact to cough just at the in- 
stant when, for the sake of the rest of 
the people in the house, they ought to 
keep still. 

How many times have you missed a 
vital sentence—one upon which much 
of the action of the play depended—just 
because somebody coughed? And how 
many times do the players themselves 
see their very finest points lost upon 
the audience, because somebody coughs. 

The most discouraging thing about it 
is that in many instances the cough 
could have been averted if the person 
who made the violent eflort to get it 
out of his system would take equal pains 
to be quiet about it. But he doesn’t. He 
sits in the theatre and coughs and 
coughs as nonchalantly as if he were 
home, sitting in front of the grate, read- 
ing the paper with his feet on the 
fender. 

Frank McKee, who has suffered long, 
and is not feeling overly kind toward 
the raucous cougher, suggests that act- 
ors could prevent having their best 
lines ruined and their most touching 
songs spoiled by inducing the mana- 
gers of the theatres to distribute 
cough-drops through the audience the 
way they do glasses of water. 

Possibly the scheme would work. But 
it is more likely that one, if not more, 
of the persistent coughers, would get a 
cough-drop down his wind-pipe and 
make more noise and disturbance cough- 
ing up the cough-drop than he would 
have made if allowed to cough it out 
alone. 

It is to be feared that, like the poor, 
the cougher will always be with us. 
There is one thing, however, that we 
can ask of him, and that is to so man- 
age his throat so as to make just as 
little noise as he can. This is not un- 
reasonable, for it is possible. many 
times to muffle a cough, just as it is 
possible to reduce a sneeze to the 
lowest audible terms, by physical ef- 
fort. 

Another thing. By means of a little 
—it may be considerable—mental and 
muscular effort, a cough may some- 
times be delayed for some time, and if 
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you must have an explosion of the 
throat, don’t let it appear at any of the 
supreme moments, when above all oth- 
er times, both the actors and the audi- 
ence are particularly desirous of abso- 
lute quiet. They say there is a time 
for everything. But if the time to cough 
ever appears on a theatre program it 
will probably be during the intermis- 
sion. 


The Singing Disturber 


SPEAKING of disturbances, did you 
ever happen to sit next to the woman 
who persists in singing in an under- 
tone, the same tune the soloist is ren- 
dering on the stage? 

If you haven't, it is to be hoped that 
you will never be so unfortunate as to 
have the experience. What ever pos- 
sesses some women to do this is a 
thing their friends can scarcely under- 
stand, and never can forgive. Nine 
times out of ten the woman can’t sing, 
and even if she can, no one wants to 
hear her at that minute. Occasionally 
she does so for the purpose of showing 
off her own voice, or to let you know 
that she is familiar with the song, par- 
ticularly if it is of a classical nature. 

This kind of a would-be “Sweet- 
chiming-bell” is one of the most exas- 
perating pests in a theatre audience. 
And the worst of it is, that sometimes 
she is your hostess or your friend, and 
politeness forbids you from showing the 
least annoyance, when as a matter of 
fact you are boiling up inside and wish- 
ing she was on a raft in the middle of 
the Indian Ocean during a typhoon. 


Bad Theatre Manners 


“T NEVER take Miss Breatman to 
the theatre,” said an entertaining first- 
nighter, “because her theatre manners 
are so bad.” 

“What do you’ mean?” asked his 
friend, in surprise. “I thought she was 
the pink of good form.” 

“She is in everything but her theatre 
manners,” said the other. “But at a 
concert or play she nearly drives me 
crazy; she chips in and hums with the 
singers and asks all sorts of questions 
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during the course of the performance,” 

By the way, asking questions and 
otherwise talking during the progress 
of the play is a very common way of 
diverting attention from the stage, and 
one that is extremely annoying to many 
theatregoers. Of course, not all persons 
are disturbed by it. Some patronize the 
theatre for mere pastime; it doesn’t 
make any difference to them whether 
the show is good or bad, or whether or 
not it is well acted. They are there to 
get an occasional glimpse of ‘the stage, 
and to see who is there and what she 
has on, and to spend most of the rest 
chatting and gossiping. 

Of course the money of such patrons 
is just as good in the box-office as that 
of anybody else, and these people are 
perfectly harmless so long as they don’t 
disturb others. But it is almost impos- 
sible to talk, even.in a whisper, in a 
theatre, without being overheard by 
those sitting near. And these little con- 
versational obligatos often cause the 
greatest annoyance to others who have 
paid their good money to hear a good 
show, and not to listen to Mrs. Blank’s 
dissertation on John’s utter inability to 
pick out his own ties, or how the starch 
stuck to the flat-irons that afternoon 
when she was trying-to iron out her 
best shirtwaist that she didn’t dare send 
to the laundry! 

Of course you can turn around and 
give the innocent offenders an icy glare 
that will usually freeze up the conver- 
sation in an instant; but you don’t want 
to be thought a “grouch”’—at least in 
some moods you don’t, at other times 
you don’t care—and so you set your 
teeth and bear it. But it has marred the 
performance for you, and all because 
of somebody else’s frivolity, selfishness, 
or ignorance of proper theatre decorum. 


Those Who Don’t Think 
CARELESSNESS and thoughtless- 
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ness are also the cause of many annoy- 
ances during a play. Haven’t you seen 
the time when you wanted to tear off 
your dress-coat and mix up with about 
half a dozen persons in the audience 
who persist in rattling their programs 
at the tense moment when the whole 
theatre should have been so quiet one 
could have heard a pin drop? And then 
there is the person who fumbles with 
the slot-machine at the same supreme 


moment, and who is more concerned. 


with getting out a dime’s worth of 
candy than he is with knowing whether 
the heroine is going to get out dead or 
alive. 

And the person who wheezes—have 
you ever sat near him? Everybody has 
to have air, of course. But the person 
who puts the loud pedal on his lungs 
and makes a noise like a saw is always 
a distraction in the audience. He ought 
to remember to breathe through his 
mouth—at least in such close quarters 
as a theatre. 

There is one kind of disturber-of-the- 
theatre-peace, however, who never 
fails to evoke a laugh, and that is the 
man who forgets himself and sneezes 
in one large, explosive ‘“‘ca-choo”’ that 
goes off like a cannon and makes every- 
body in the audience sit up and take 
notice. It is easier to forgive him, 
though, for there is always something 
amusing in these terrific explosions that 
sound as if they were a bigger surprise 
to the sneezer than they were to any 
one else. 

With all there is to say about it, 
though, it will be a long time before 
theatre decorum will be strictly ob- 
served. Women would still be wearing 
hats and the whole auditorium would 
be one grand display of huge millinery 
creations, if the managers hadn't 
brought their fists down and _ insisted 
that the nuisance be abolished. 

Manners, sometimes, have to be 
pounded in. 
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The Bareback Rider 


By E. C. HOPWOOD 








Throughout America, at this season, numerous magic cities of white 
canvas are springing up at dawn, to be demolished at midnight. The 
present story gives the reader a glimpse behind the scenes of cir- 
cus-town and shows that the performers are very human, after all. 








HERE’S only one thing more un- 
certain than a camel,” said Old 
Legget of the circus, ‘‘and that’s a 

man or a woman in love. The workings 
of a camel’s mind are a complete mys- 
tery, but he hasn’t anything on a head- 
liner in this love-business. 

“Just take old King Solomon, for ex- 
ample. Now he was a keen old monarch, 
with all kinds of chance to study 
females. Well, what did Solomon say? 
This is what he said: 

“*There be three things too wonder- 
ful for me—yea, four which I know 
not. The way of an eagle in the air, the 
way of a serpent upon a rock, the way 
of a ship in the midst of the sea, and 
the way of a man with a maid.’ 

“Now if Solomon gave it up with all 
the chances he had, it is not very 
strange that I was always a little bit 
behind. this Chance-Ames-Adler affair, 
is it? I guess I know the ins and outs 
of the show-business as well as any of 
them, but I never did pose as come- 
along boy for a matrimonial game. 
Besides, there were some unusual fea- 
tures to this particular event. No, I 
don’t mind telling you about it, even 
if I did fall down a little in the thinking 
part. 

“We had put up the tents in a little 
town in north New York state on as 
fine a June morning as you could ever 
hope to see. Apple trees were in blos- 
som everywhere; thousands of dande- 
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lions were sticking their yellow heads 
up through the green grass, and every 


‘bush and branch had a dozen birds in 


it, all singing their little throats sore 
and tumbling and skipping around like 
school children, they’re so glad they are 
alive. 

“Tt was a tight little show we had 
that year—all top-notch acts and the 
finest animals we could buy. The tents 
were new and clean, and all the wagons 
and cages had been fresh painted and 
fixed up, so when we made the parade 
that morning it looked like the real 
royal pageant that the show bills called 
it, with the sunshine glittering on the 
gold and silver and tinsel and polished 
glass. The season hadn’t been opened 
long, but we had been doing a wonder- 
ful business; we had a good gang of 
helpers, and we had kicked every con- 
man, shell-worker, come-along boy, 
and grafter of whatever kind clear out 
of the gang; so we looked forward to 
a clean season and a good one. The 
square deal pays just as well in the 
show-business as it does anywhere else, 
all testimony to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

“Now I’m to the circus born, as you 
might say. I ran away with one of the 
old caravans when I was a kid of ten, 
and I’ve stuck to the sawdust-ring and 
the big-top ever since. I like it—it’s 
meat and drink and wife and home to 
me—but, honest, that was one of the 
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few times when I have wanted to break 
away. For once I was sick of the dusk 


and the wild smell of the animal tent ;_ 


for once it seemed horribly stuffy and 
close in the big-top, and I wanted to 
get out into the fields and orchards 
where I could hear the birds cuttin’ up 
and singing in the tree-tops. Usually 
I’m not particularly strong for this 
back-to-nature thing, but that day it had 
me going for a while. 

“That’s the way I was feeling when 
I strolled into the big-top when the 
afternoon performance was just be- 
ginning. First, of course, was the grand 
entrée, and before the parade got half 
around the tent my circus-blood was 
beginning to come to the top. Bands 
were playing and clowns cutting up 
their high jinks. Elephants and camels 
and Roman chariots passed by and 
there were dozen after dozen of fat, 
sleek horses, all prancing and dancing 
along to the music. One after another 
came the tumblers and jugglers and 
high wire-workers and trapeze per- 
formers and riders and Arabs and In- 
dians—all the motley folks that make 
up a circus, dressed in gold and silver 
and red and royal purple, spangled with 
tinsel. Well, I clean forgot the little 
birds in the orchard. 

“It was a great performance that 
afternoon. Seems to me I never saw 
the trapeze and high-wire work done 
so well, or the clowns so funny or the 
races in the hippodrome so exciting, 
When Belle Chance came on the last 
thing before the chariot races, every 


one in the whole big tent was good-: 


natured and enthusiastic, but looking 
for something pretty good. 

“‘La Belle La Chance, Marvelous 
Equestrienne,’ we called her on the 
bills, but her name was just plain Belle 
Chance. She was a pretty girl, with 
black hair and pink, cheeks that needed 
mighty little rouge when she made up. 
Her father had been a juggler and her 
mother before her was a_ bareback 
rider, so you see she was born to the 
business. A fall from her horse gave 
the mother the hurt she died of and 
fever took her father not long after 
that. The little girl was raised by the 
show-folks. She grew up a little spoiled 
and headstrong, as you might expect, 
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but as good and clean a girl as ever 
lived. When she grew old enough we 
taught her to ride, and she seemed to 
have all her mother’s ability and some 
of her own. It wasn’t long until she 
was one of the best in the business, 
and I could see all kinds of a future 
for her. 

“She made a fine picture standing 
there that day in the middle ring with 
her arm around old White Dick’s neck, 
waiting for the ring-master to crack 
his whip. He gave the signal and old 
Dick was off around the ring in that 
easy, steady gallop that bare-back 
riders have to depend on so much. 
Belle took a little run and was on his 
back without touching a hand, bowing 
and blowing kisses to the thousands of 
people packed under the canvas. 

“T had seen Belle ride a good many 
times—in fact I taught her most of it 
myself—but she did some things that 
day I never saw before or after in any 
ring. After the first minute or so, no 
one in the crowd paid any attention to 
anything that was going on elsewhere 
in the tent; they just watched her, 
holding their breath and too interested 
even to applaud. 

“The act was over and old White 
Dick galloped out of the ring with his 
ears laid back, for he always pretended 
he hated the work. Belle stepped into 
her slippers and followed him, bowing 
and kissing her hand again, and the 
roof of the tent seemed to fairly lift 
with the roar of applause. 

“IT was standing by the performers’ 
exit when she came out. 

““Good girl,’ I said, as she passed. 
‘I guess that’s some riding. It’s a good 
many years since I heard a bare-back 
act get a hand like that.’ 

“Well, sir, she didn’t say a word, but 
she gave me a look that told me in a 
minute that something was all wrong 
somewhere, but for the life of me | 
couldn’t figure out what it was. Belle’s 
great eyes were brimming with tears 
and a few that had got away and rolled 
down her cheeks had streaked the rouge 
until she was a sight. I knew she must 
have been crying there in the ring. 
Lucky the light was poor, I thought, or . 
the little girl would have made herself 
look foolish. 
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“When I came to a little, she was 
gone and I followed her as fast as I 
could, for if there was any way to 
-help the poor kid I wanted to be on 
the job. In a minute I found her in a 
corner of the dressing tent, with her 
arms on her trunk and her head on her 
arms, sobbing as if her heart would 
break. 

“ “Come, come,’ I said, ‘for heaven’s 
sake what’s the matter?’ 

“For a long time I couldn’t get any 
answer. a 

““Oh, say,’ I said after a while, 
‘what is the game anyhow?’ 

“Nothing at all, nothing at all,’ she 
sobbed finally. ‘Please go ’way and let 
me alone. I tell you it’s nothing at all.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ said I, ‘like enough it aint, 
but you’re making a heap of fuss about 


it. Now look here, Miss Belle, I knew. 


your father and mother before you 
were born. I lugged you around on my 
back before you could talk or walk, 
and many a time after. I’ve always 
tried-to do what I could for you since 
they died, and now I’m going to find 
out what all this fuss means. You’re 
past the point where I can properly 
spank you if it’s only girl foolishness, 
but if you want help or advice, I’m 
going to help you.’ 

“Down goes the little girl’s head on 
the trunk and the sobs break out again 
harder than ever. 

“*T wont tell you,’ she sobbed. ‘I 
wont tell you—yes, I will, too—Oh, 
Mr. Legget, I’m going to be married.’ 

“TI bit my hand to keep from laugh- 
ing. It seemed to me to be about the 
foolishest thing I had ever heard. The 
picture of good, honest Will Ames, one 
of a star flying-trapeze team, came into 
my mind in an instant. There wasn’t a 
better liked man in the show or a 
cleaner one than Ames. It struck me as 
a great match, and why a girl should be 
so upset at such.a prospect, was more 
than I could figure out. It did look like 
a good joke, didn’t it? 

“Well, I said, ‘he surely is a fine 
fellow. Everyone in the show has been 
talking about it. They all say, same as 
I do, that he’s a mighty fine fellow.’ 

“Belle whirled around like a flash. 

“Who's a fine fellow?’ she asked 
cold as a piece of steel. 
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“‘Why, Will Ames,’ I said, a little 
bit surprised at her manner. 

“Pm not going to marry Will 
Ames,’ she shot back, and her jaws 
shut with a snap. ‘T’m going to marry 
Fritz Adler.’ 

“Well, sir, then and there I grabbed 
a tent-pole to hold myself up. A can- 
non-ball in my face would not have 
upset me half as bad. 

““Fritz Adler!’ I said a couple of 
times, trying to get my breath. ‘Fritz 
Adler—Fritz Adler!’ 

“Belle was on her feet in a minute, 
mad as a hatter and shaking me by 
the shoulder. 

“Don’t be an old fool, Mr. Legget,’ 
she said. ‘Come out of it. Why shouldn’t 
it be Fritz Adler if I say so? Did you 
think you were running a matrimonial 
agency for me? Am I going to do the 
marrying, or is the show? Don’t stand 
there and gasp like a fish out of water. 
Can’t you say something?” 

“She was right enough, but there 
was nothing I could think of to say. I 
couldn’t keep the image of Fritz Adler 
from my mind—a little, black, gypsy 
fellow with a German name, as un- 
popular with the show-folks as Will 
Ames was popular. Adler had charge 
of all the music for the show and led 
the band at the main performances. He 
was one of the best band men I ever 
saw, to give the devil his due, but there 
was something queer and distant about 
him that kept him from making friends. 

“T knew, and so did everyone else in 
the company that had any eyes, that 
both Adler and Ames had been making 
love to Belle. We also knew that Ames 
hated Adler and Adler despised Ames. 
They had come pretty near mixing it 
up more than once. The bandmaster 
was the sort of fellow that wouldn't 
hesitate to make a life and death matter 
of a love-affair. I suppose there was 
some magnetism about him and he was 
every inch an artist, but why any 
woman could prefer him to Ames, I 
couldn’t see. 

“Belle was getting madder and mad- 
der as I tried to find some suitable word 
and couldn’t. 

“““Somehow I don’t just seem to 
understand,’ I said at last for want of 
something better to say. 
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““Of course you don’t understand,’ 
she said, sort of scornful, as if any 
man could be expected to understand 
a woman. ‘And just because you don’t, 
I’ll tell you why, Mr. Legget, though it 
isn’t any of your business. I’m sick 
of the whole thing and I’m going to 
quit the show.’ 

“Quit the show!’ I said, and again I 
needed the tent-pole to hold me up. 
‘Quit the show—why, I never dreamed 
of such a thing.’ 

“Belle’s anger was all gone by this 
time, and she came and leaned her head 
against me like she used to do when 
she was a little girl. 

““Oh, Mr. Legget,’ she sobbed, ‘you 
wouldn’t blame me if you only could 
feel and think about it as a woman 
does. I’m sick and tired to death of it 
all, and it gets worse and worse all 
the time. Every time I get into my rid- 
ing-clothes and get out there into the 
ring, I hate myself for it. I hate the 
smell of the sawdust. I hate the paint 
on my face and I hate the tights. Is it 
any kind of a life for any kind of a 
woman, I want to ask you? 

“*Take it out there this afternoon. 
I guess I never rode so well since | 
went into the ring. You heard the hand 
[ got—and who did it come from? 

“ ‘First, there were the sensible mid- 
dle aged folks that would have wanted 
to die of shame if they had seen a 
daughter of theirs out there in the ring 
like I was, but they clapped their hands 
because they knew I had done what I 


had to do better than they had ever seen ° 


it done before. Then there were the 
silly girls and women and the little kid- 
dies that thought I was some kind of a 
fairy and only hoped that maybe some 
day they could do the things I did. 
And then there were the fool men and 
boys that leered at me—I can see them 
sometimes—and paid a good deal more 
attention to my legs than they did to 
my riding, and thought things no man 
ought to think about a woman. 
“Don’t you suppose I can see that 
the fine looking velvet costumes are all 
patched and dirty? Don’t I know that 
all the gold and silver is nothing but the 
cheapest kind of tinsel? Don’t I know 
all about the sleeping-cars and the pas- 
sengers that don’t pay to ride? I was 
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born and bred to it, true enough, but 
I’m sick of it. I have ‘been sick of it 
for, a long time, but the sunshine and 
the flowers and the birds singing to- 
day atc too much for me.’ 

“““And so, because you can see the 
seamy side so plain,’ | said, a little bit 
kurt, ‘you want to quit the old crowd.’ 

“*That the only rub,’ she answered, 
‘It’s the old crowd. There were never 
better women or kinder men than most 
of those right here. I know I can 
never find bigger hearts or truer ones. 
I love them and I want them to love 
me—but even at that, you know this 
is no kind of a life. Honest, Mr. Legget, 
what would all the applause in the 
world amount to compared with having 
a little home that was all yours, with 
some flowers and a patch of grass, 
with no worry over bad performances 
or sleeping-cars er ene-day stands—and 
maybe a little kiddie or two of your 
own te dress and love and mother.’ 

“Well, Belle,’ I said when I could 
get my breath, ‘I can’t honestly say I 
blame you very much. I had a fit like 
that myself this morning. So I take it 
this marriage-business is going to be » 
the way you will take to get out of it.’ 

“*Ves,’ said Belle, tapping the toe 
of her slipper with her riding-whip. 
‘Mr. Adler is sick of it, too, and he has 


_the promise of a position in town with 


pay enough for the two of us and a 
little place in the suburbs.’ 

“*That’s a good picture,’-I said, ‘but 
do you love him?’ 

“Belle didn’t answer for quite a 
while—just stood there looking down 
and kicking a piece of sod with her toe. 
It wasn’t what I considered sentimental 
enough fora. bride-elect. 

“““Oh, I suppose so,’ she said after 
a while. ‘To tell you the honest truth, 
I don’t know much about this love 
thing. Anyhow, I like Fritz well enough, 
Even if I didn’t it couldn’t be any 
worse than this. 

“*T wonder why it is,’ I said, ‘that 
the show’s all right one day and all 
wrong the next.’ 

“ ‘Give it up,’ said Belle, “but maybe 
I’ve woke up.’ 

“The performance was over and the 
performers were beginning to come out 
of the big-top, alone or in little groups 








of two or three. Among the first. of 
them I saw Ames and the gypsy, walk- 
ing fast and paying no attention to 
each other. Though neither one seemed 
to know the other was near, there was 
something in their attitude that told me 
trouble was about due to break out 
again. The next minute they caught 
sight of us. 

“Ames’ face was flushed as he nodded 
_ at me and turned to the girl. 

“*What’s this I hear,’ he said. ‘You 
are to marry this fellow?’ and he point- 
ed to Adler who had stepped up be- 
side Belle. 


“T looked for a blow-up but it didn’t 


come. In fact, Belle never raised her 
eyes to his. She just flecked the dust 
from her toe with the whip and nodded. 

““And you love him well enough 
for that?’ he asked again. 

“Adler sprang forward with the 
blackest hate and rage written on his 
face. 

“*By what right,’ he sneered, in the 
queer formal English he always used, 
‘does the trapeze performer make him- 
self an inquisitor and judge in the af- 
fairs of other people?’ 

“Ames turned white with anger and 
stepped forward, but Belle put out her 
hand and stopped him. 

“ ‘Honestly, Will,’ she said, ‘I don’t 
think you have any right to ask. You 
know I told you when you talked to 
me this morning that I was going to 
quit the show and you just laughed. 
It looked as if, between me and the 
show, the show was going to win. 
Honest, Will, if you felt that way, it 
wouldn’t be love.’ 

“Why continue the talk with the 
trapeze performer,’ put in Adler, taking 
the girl by the arm. ‘Sir,’ he went on, 
turning to Ames, ‘Miss Chance has 
promised to be my wife. Respect her 
position or pay the penalties.’ 

“Respect nothing and the devil take 
the penalties,’ snapped Ames. ‘I tell 
you, the girl isn’t going to marry you, 
and when I say it, I mean it. Maybe 
she wont marry me, but I do know that 
she is never going to be the wife of a 
horn-blowing tramp.’ 

“I’m pretty quick in eye and hand, 
and I’ve been in more than one bad 
muss, but I didn’t stop the knife Adler 
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whipped out of his pocket until it had 
cut the thin shirt Ames wore and 
pticked the skin. I twisted the weapon 
away from him and dumped him back- 
ward over a trunk, kicking and cursing 
and struggling. He had mastered his 
rage a little when I let him get up, but 
I knew it wasn’t the end of the thing. 

“T expected to see Belle take a hand 
in the fracas, but she didn’t say a word 
—just watched the two men with a 
queer sort of fascinated look on her 
face. I could have sworn that when I 
put her prospective bridegroom down, 
she was a good deal more concerned 
about the other fellow. 

“Now look here,’ I said when I got 
the fuss quieted down a little. ‘I want 
this thing stopped right where it is, do 
you understand? Any more of this and 
I'll not only fire you out of the show, 
but I'll have you both chucked into jail 
in whatever town we happen to be in, 
and you will stay there for all of me.’ 

“Ames walked away without a word 
and pretty soon Adler followed him. 

“*That’s just a sample of the trouble 
a darned woman can make,’ I said to 
Belle. ‘That aint the end of it either. 
Keep your eyes open, for it’s mostly all 
your affair.’ 

“T went back to my headquarters and 
tried to figure out what sort of a game 
Adler would be likely to play, but I had 
to give it-up. The best I could think of 
was to watch as close as possible and 
be on the job if anything happened. 

“There was no more trouble that 
afternoon. In facet, I hadn’t expected 
any. I wasn’t looking for anything that 
night either. The evening was as fine 
as the day had been and again the main 
tent was packed when the evening per- 
formance began. It was a nice crowd, 
like we had had in the afternoon— 
everyone feeling fine and willing to give 
the show-folks a good hand at the least 
exctise. 

“The program was arranged so that 
Ames and his partner put on their 
trapeze-act just before Belle’s eques- 
trienne feature. The trapeze-act was 
rather more sensational than the run of 
such things, for it had some fancy 
frills and was given a little edge by the 
fact that no life-net was used. Once in 
a while you see an act like that without 
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a net, but it’s not in any way common. 

“Of course an aérial act of that sort 
takes a lot of nerve and strength, but 
there are some little tricks about it that 
make it a good deal easier than it looks, 
I suppose you have watched professional 
rifle-shots smashing swinging balls and 
targets. If you have watched closely you 
have noticed that most of them wait 
until the object has reached the end 
of its swing and is just about to start 
back. It wont take much thinking to see 
there must be an instant there when the 
target is at rest and that its velocity 
must be less just before and after that 
time. 

“Now the same principle applies in a 
trapeze-act, to a certain extent. Ames 
and his partner used it. In this particu- 
lar act the partner set his trapeze swing- 
ing back and forth like the target we 
have just been talking about, hung 
head down and caught Ames who 
turned a double somersault from a 
trapeze on the other side of the tent. 
The great trick of it was to get the 
swing and jump timed just right so 
that Ames would come into his part- 
ner’s hands at the end of the swing 
of the trapeze. If that worked out all 
right, the rest was easy. Both men de- 
pended a good deal on the band, as 
most performers of that kind do, and 
timed their swing with the beat of the 
music. You'd -be surprised how im- 
portant that is. It is almost always the 
rule that the better the music the 
smoother the act, and I have seen 
acrobats quit because they couldn’t hit 
it up with the leader of the band. 

“The program went without a hitch 
that afternoon until we got to the 
trapeze act, and the spectators were 
leaning back in their seats well satisfied. 
Ames and his partner came out and 
climbed to their trapezes, spry as 
cats, and began to swing back and 
forth as Adler rapped on his music- 
stand with his stick and cast a glance 
over his shoulder. I caught just a bit 
of the look from where I stood over by 
the center pole and I didn’t like it. 

“Then there was another surprise, 
for Belle came in and stood by me 
watching the trapeze-act, though she 
didn’t generally come until it was time 
for her to go on. 
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““What are you doing here?’ I 
asked. 

“Oh, just taking a last look at the 
show,’ she said with a queer little laugh. 

“Adler lifted his stick and the band 
began an easy waltz strain in rather 
quick, well marked time. Ames and his 
partner kept swinging to and fro, 
farther and farther at each swing. 
Belle watched them in a sort of fas- 
cinated way as they went through the 
various evolutions of the act. I couldn’t 
understand it, for she had seen trapeze- - 
acts since she could see anything. 

“All at once Ames swung down for 
his jump. With some sort of a premoni- 
tion I glanced at Adler. Just as Ames 
jumped, I saw the band-master throw 
up his hands with a loud exclamation. 
Half the players stopped, puzzled and 
confused, and the few that kept on lost | 
time and tune completely. 

“In a flash I saw what it all meant 
and how fine and artistic a thing Ad- 
ler’s revenge had been. Ames, thrown 
off his pace and confused by the hub- 
bub in the band, missed his turn and 
missed the hands of his partner. He 
came down in a heap on the ground 
while a gasp ran around the packed 
circle of breathless spectators. A 
woman or two screamed, but only a 
few of the show-folks knew what it 
meant. 

“We got Ames to his dressing-room 
and called the doctor as soon as we 
could. It was a different Ames than the 
tall, athletic fellow of a few minutes 
before, as he lay there unconscious and 
battered. Bones were broken, we knew, 
and we feared the life was crushed out 
of him, though I could feel the flicker 
of a pulse. 

“Tt wasn’t until we got the injured 
man to the tent that I noticed Belle 
was following along, dumb and dazed. 

“Go back to your act,’ I said 
sharply. 

“She shook her head. 

“I’m not going to ride to-day,’ she 
answered with a queer look. ‘You said 
to me a little while ago that I was the 
cause of the trouble. I think I see 
through this, and—I guess I'll stay 
here.’ 

“The doctor came on the run, and, 
with the skill born of long circus- 
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experience, began a hasty examination 
of the injured man. He was still busy 
at his task when the thin, evil face of 
Adler was thrust through the flap of 
the tent with such a look of evil joy 
as I have never seen elsewhere. 

“Belle saw it the moment I did. 
With one motion she was on her feet 
and struck the leering gypsy a stinging 
blow. 

“*That’s my_ wedding-present to 
you,’ she said, going white in the face. 
‘I understand it all now. Do you think 
I could ever look at you after this?’ 

“Adler’s swarthy skin turned yellow 
as the leaves in the fall. Slowly he 
drew back into the darkness, then dis- 
appeared, and we never saw him again. 

“Ames groaned and stirred as the 
doctor worked over. him and I forced a 
swallow of whisky between his teeth. 

“*Fe’ll live,’ said the doctor briefly 
when he had finished his examination. 
‘It’s a bad smash-up and would have 
killed a man that lacked his powerful 
constitution. But he’ll never do his 
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show-act again, or any show-act 
for that- matter. He has some 
fractures that will never mend enough 
for that, though for all ordinary work 
he will be as ‘good a man as ever in a 
year.’ 

“Done with the show!’ muttered 
Ames, just coming to himself enough 
to catch what the doctor was saying. 
‘Done with the old show I liked so 
well—the end of the lights and the 
music and the sawdust ring. Well, it’s 
a good thing I wasn’t such a fool with 
my money as some of the boys have 
been. There’s the little fruit farm in 
easy reach of the city, you know, but 
it'll be mighty lonely out there by my- 
self,’ and Ames closed his eyes and 
shuddered with pain. 

“The next minute Belle was on her 
knees beside him. 

““Oh, Will,’ she sobbed, ‘you needn’t 
go alone—not if you—want to take me.’ 

“Ames looked at her in a puzzled 
way., Then the light came to him, and 
he fainted, with his head in her lap.” 


The Modjeska I Knew 


By CONSTANCE SKINNER 








The author of the following tenderly sympathetic article lived with 
Mme. Modjeska on her California ranch during the period of the 
great actress’ retirement. Miss Skinner, herself a dramatic critic, 
assisted materially in the preparation of Mme. Modjeska’s memoirs. 








T WAS on Christmas eve of 1903 
that I met Madame Modjeska for 
the first time. 

Madame had recently returned from 
her last visit to Poland and was on her 
way to her ranch in Orange County, 
the famous “Arden,” one of the most 
beautiful spots in California. She was 
resting for a day or so in Los Angeles. 
I had just joined the staff of the 





Examiner, which had been in existence 
only a. week. The managing-editor was 
anxious to have some attractive fea- 
tures for the Christmas morning paper 
and asked. me to find some for him. I 
suggested that I might try to get 
Madame Modjeska “to talk ;” although, 
as I reminded him, “she does not like 
to talk for publication.” 

“When I want a feature story it’s up 





























to you to get it,” he replied, “whether 
people want to talk or not.” 

“All right,” said I. 

Madame was dining when I reached 
the hotel and I sent a note in to her; 
and, anticipating a refusal, waited in 
the lobby to waylay her when she 
should come out of the café. Presently 
Mr. Bozenta came to me and, as I had 
expected, made a very courteous ex- 
cuse for the madame. 


Knew Her at First Sight 
WHILE he was speaking, a lady 


came out of the restaurant. I had never 
seen Madame Modjeska but I felt that 
this was she; the grace of her move- 
ment and the distinction of her bearing 
proclaimed her a woman far removed 
from the average of her kind. She 
glanced at me as she was passing, hesi- 
tated a moment, then came towards me 
and offered her hand. 

“T will talk to you,’ 
down at me. 

“There, you see!” Mr. Bozenta ex- 
claimed humorously. “You send me to 
say ‘No,’ then you come. Then if there 
is something in the paper you do not 
like, you will be sorry.” 

“But there will not be. I know Miss 
Skinner will not write anything that 
I do not say,” madame answered. 

Still holding my hand, madame drew 


, 


she said smiling 


me down ona settee beside her and. 


kindly replied to my few questions. 
Really; I did not have a chance to ask 
many, for she became the interviewer, 
questioning me about myself, my home, 
my work with the genuine kindliness 
that was so much a part of her big na- 
ture. 

Afterwards she said to me: 

“You poor child, you looked so dis- 
appointed I could not pass by and 
not speak to you. When we are young 
even the small disappointments seem 
so big, and I would not want to feel 
those reproachful eyes looking after 
me. I would feel too selfish.” 

It was characteristic of her that even 
in her first refusal, she did not send 
a bell-boy but asked Mr. Bozenta to 
make her excuses. This exquisite cour- 
tesy and consideration were in the very 
fiber of her. She was grande dame by 
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nature; too well bred a woman and too 
great an artist to put on airs as lesser 
stage luminaries are prone to do. Once 
or twice during the .“interview” Mr. 
Bozenta checked her, but she said: 

“Tt is all right. I know who I am 
talking to. She will not print anything 
that will injure me.” 

She asked me when I should have a 
vacation. Not until July, I told her. She 
gave me her address and directions how 
to reach Arden and also said that she 
would like to hear from me whenever 
I cared to write to her. This was the 
beginning of what became a close and 
intimate friendship. 


The Evidences of Her Beauty 


QF course I am not the only person 
who fell in love with Modjeska at sight. 
She had a charm which won everyone. 
She had the most wonderful eyes I 
have ever seen. It was not their shape 
nor color that attracted one, but the 
marvelous radiance of them. They 
shone with the soft, deep glow of sun- 
smitten water. The soul of the woman 
was in those eyes. They mirrored the 
poetry and imagery of her mind, the 
tragic cast of her temperament which, 
somehow, always suggested itself even 
in her gayest moments, and the mys- 
terious depths of her nature, which 
possibly no one ever quite fathomed. 

Her beauty was not merely a matter 
of fine feature and contour, though she 
had that, too. It was a beauty of spirit 
which had outlived the loveliness of 
youth and increased with experience, 
and which will outlive all other mem- 
ories in the hearts of those who loved 
her. 

Madame and I corresponded regular- 
ly after our meeting. Because I was 
young and away from home, she adopt- 
ed an attitude of responsibility towards 
me. She interested herself in all the 
details of my life. She never: came to 
town without sending for me and giv- 
ing me as much of her time as possible, 
and I always had a share in the flowers 
that were sent to her. 


The Madame at “Arden” 


IN July she took me with her to the 
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ranch. I was not in good health at the 
time, and she waited on me and planned 
for my comfort as if she were my 
mother. One of her objects in bringing 
me to Arden was that I might have 
access to her library, which contained 
the best old and modern plays in all 
languages. 

“Arden” is just such a spot as one 
would have expected Madame Modjes- 
ka to choose for a retreat. It lies ten 
miles back of the little station of El 
Toro, over the mountains. Sumac and 


sage and flowering cacti bound the road’ 


and scent the lazy southern breeze. Re- 
mains of once picturesqueness dot the 
way—here a Mexican homestead with 
a gayly kerchiefed head peering from 
a window; there, a horse with brilliant 
trappings ridden by a handsome, olive- 
skinned descendant of the early Span- 
iards. 

It was a long, steep climb, that drive 
to Arden. Three hours from El Toro 
found us creeping over the summit of 
the mountain and winding down to- 
wards the Forest of Arden. From the 
final peak that stands sentry at the bor- 
der of the Bozenta land we looked over 
a tossing sea of lesser hills, chameleon- 
hued under the declining sun, far out 
to the ocean and the mountains of Cat- 
alina Island. We halted here a while 
on a high-hung natural bridge, with 
sheer precipices on both sides. Far, far 
below us we could see the park and the 
orchards of Arden in a fragrance- 
spilling valley hung midway between 
two star-reaching turrets. 

As we twisted steeply down to the 
caion the languid air was spiced with 
the exhalations of shrubs and blossoms 
offering incense to the departing sun. 
It was twilight when we passed through 
the groves. of ancient sycamores into 
the immediate grounds of Modjeska’s 
home. The house is a rambling bunga- 
low with immense verandas. It is origi- 
nal in design, unpretentious, painted 
white and screened by vines and palms. 
It was fashioned for light and air and 
furnished for comfort and beauty. 


The House and Grounds 


THE most interesting room in the 
house was the library. It had the aspect 





of a large chapel with its vaulted ceil- 
ing and strangely designed windows. 
Hundreds of volumes in at least half 
a dozen languages lined the walls. 
Priceless paintings, rare works of art 
of all sorts made the room a temple of 
beauty, a fit shrine for Modjeska. 

The grounds of Arden are world- 
famed on account of their gigantic 
oaks. Some of them had a foliage 
spread one hundred and ten feet 
across. It was difficult to choose one’s 
hour at Arden, for beauty. There 
are such wonderful effects of light 
in the cafion. But I think it was 
most beautiful when the night stole 
down from the hills to lie in the slum- 
bering valley. I shall never forget look- 
ing out on the park that first night. 
The great oaks seemed to move like 
some sleepy old witches coming to life 
and dipping their black fantastic arms 
into the bottomless well of moonlight 
to draw thence who knows what magic 
charms; while the pearled light of the 
stars spread forth like a banner and 
the Milky Way soundlessly tossed its 
surf on the beach-line of heaven. 


An Ideal Marriage 


THE harmony of madame’s married 
life was a beautiful thing to see. She 
and Mr. Bozenta seemed to be of one 
mind on all subjects. They had the 
same tastes, the same interests. Their 
lives were a constant expression of 
their mutual affection. 

Madame and I spent most of the 
time each day on the wide, vine shaded 
veranda, while Mr. Bozenta worked: 
in the fields with his men. Every now 
and then Mr. Bozenta would come up 
to the house to see if she was all right, 
or if she wanted anything, as he said. 
I think he came just to look at her and 
to kiss her hand. And often madame 
would walk down to the fields to speak 
to him. Her coming was always the 
same unfeigned delight and honor to 
him, and his constant attentions were 
as dear to her as if they had been in 
their first, instead of their fortieth, year 
of married life. 

In her home life Modjeska was thor- 
oughly domestic. She had Polish and 
Spanish servants, but she did not leave 
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everything to them. She was thorough 
in all she did, and she had no patience 
with any one, from a housemaid to an 
actress, who shirked. She sewed beau- 
tifully and was always busy in the mak- 
ing of some dainty thing for a relative 
or friend. She told me that she had 
designed practically all her stage cos- 
tumes, and that she and her Polish 
maid had made most of them. This was 
not for economy’s sake, but so that she 
might get the effects she desired. 

I have never known a woman so ut- 
terly without pose. Modjeska was the 
simplest and the most womanly of 
women. Her nature was too frank for 
pose or for any form of dissembling. 
She was impulsively frank, indeed, and 
would say all she thought and felt, in- 
stantly. Then if she saw that she had 
wounded anyone by her frankness she 
could not do enough to make up for 
it; but it is due to her honesty to say 
that she would not retract her words 
unless she saw that she had been unjust. 

Being impulsive, she was as quick 
to condemn as she was to trust. Some- 
times she did both wrongly. But if she 
condemned quickly, she was quicker to 
make amends. She never bore malice 
against those who abused her trust, but 
she would not have anything to do 
with them ever after. 


A Merited Rebuke 


SHE was rather terrible but splendid 
to look upon in her anger. Those mar- 
velous eyes of hers could flash like sum- 
mer lightning. There is a party of tour- 
ists somewhere who must have an 
unforgettable picture of her. Coming to 
her own rooms after luncheon one day 
madame found three or four women 
examining her gowns in the wardrobe 
and taking down bits of bric-a-brac for 
souvenirs. 

- Madame 
speechless. 

“Say,” said one of the women, “are 
you Modjeska?” 

“IT am Madame Modjeska,” said 
madame, icily. ““Who are you and what 
are you doing in my room?” 

“Say, girls,” said the woman, “this 
is her.” 

Then madame began to speak, I don’t 


stood on the threshold 
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know what she said and perhaps she 
didn’t know herself, but the effrontery 
of the tourists melted in the flames of 
her wrath and they were presently in 
full flight down the road. 

She resented keenly intrusions on 
her privacy and also seeing her name 
used as an advertisement. She had a 
faithful maid who generally managed 
to protect her from curious tourists, 
who visited the ranch all unbidden; but 
there was another day when madame’s 
protector failed her. A party of women 
arrived who refused to go until they 
had seen Modjeska. They stood about 
under the oaks with kodaks and wait- 
ed. They saw old Oliver, the darky 
cook, taking the tray with our after- 
noon coffee round to the west veranda 
and felt, no doubt, that fate was with 
them. 

“Oh, dear,” madame exclaimed piti- 
fully, “there goes the coffee. It will be 
cold and poor Sport will be waiting for 
his cake.” “Sport” was the dog. 

“Shall I go and tell Oliver to bring 
it in here?” I asked. 

Madame looked at me for a moment, 
then her face lit up with mischief. She 
clapped her hands with delight. 

“No, no! I have an idea. Now don’t 
say no, Carmen, for you must do it. 
Yes! you shall go out and pose on the 
veranda and they shall take your pic- 
ture and I shall have my revenge. Go 
quickly before the coffee is cold.” 

So I went out and was snapped by 
some twenty cameras; then the tourists 
departed and we had our coffee, and 
madame was childishly delighted at the 
trick she had played on the annoying 
tourists. 


The “Ark” at La Jolla 


IT pleased her so much that she 
played it constantly a few summers 
later when we were in the little art col- 
ony at La Jolla on the sea. La Jolla is 
one of the unique settlements of the 
South, and every morning the train un- 
loads a crowd of tourists who “take in” 
the famous caves and the famous peo- 
ple who summer there. The guide leads 
them past the various cottages and 
shouts the history of the different ar- 
tists through a megaphone. 
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Madame had the cottage known as 
the “Ark.” It is shaped like a boat and 
built of rough wood and canvas with 
port-hole windows. It stands next door 
to “The Green Dragon,’ where Bea- 
trice Harraden spent several summers. 

The tourists would collect in the road 
outside the fence and the guide would 
chant through the megaphone: 

“This, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
‘Ark.’ It is occupied at present by the 
famous actress, Modjeska. Modjeska 
was born in Russia and emigrated to 
this country twenty-five years ago. She 
made her first appearance on any stage 
* in San Francisco, afterwards achieving 
fame in ‘Camille,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
and other Shakespearean plays—” 

We could hear all this clearly 
through the slender walls of the “Ark,” 
and madame would say rather fretfully, 
“Why do they never know anything, 
these guides? Ignorance is so anxious 
to be heard that it uses a horn, Every- 
one but this guide knows I am a Pole, 
but he is the one who gives information 
about me.” 

The guide would sing on: “If you 
remain here a few minutes you may see 
the famous actress come out of the 
‘Ark.’ ” 

According to madame’s directions 
this was always my cue to walk out in 
the enclosure and. hear a running com- 
ment on my appearance, age, and habits 
through the magaphone; and face the 
inevitable kodaks. 


A Delectable Wit 


ALL madame’s jesting was not in the 
way of such practical jokes. She had 
a most delectable wit, and one must be 
keen, indeed, to be a match for her. 
She was quick in every way, quick to 
love and to choose friends. She relied 
on her intuitions entirely. It was char- 
acteristic of her that she adopted me, 
bo to speak, at sight. And, once having 
given her affection, she never changed ; 
and she never tired of devising ways 
in which to show it. There was a young 
girl with us in La Jolla whom madame 
had “adopted” in the same way. I won- 
der how many of us there are in the 
world—lonely girls—whom madame 
did so much for? 
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She had the most beautiful way of 
doing favors. She did them with an air 
of graciousness that seemed to say that 
she and not the recipient was the fa- 
vored one. It was literally her greatest 
happiness to make others happy. How 
much of her life was spent in this way, 
how much of her fortune went in pri- 
vate charities, none will ever know. 

I believe that her premature retire- 
ment from the stage took years off her 
life. She felt that the great motive of 
her existence was gone. To give up her 
career was a very deep and bitter sor- 
row to her. When she conceived the 
idea of writing her memoirs and began 
the work, the new interest revived her. 
Her mind needed an outlet for its ac- 
tivities and for a while she found it 
in writing. She was very modest about 
her writing, though she wrote well. She 
sent for me to come and stay with her 
and “edit” her chapters; and she was 
almost indignant with me because I in- 
sisted that there was no need of editing. 
We had some mildly serious quarrels 
about the memoirs because she was so 
modest that she omitted almost all ref- 
erence to herself. It took a great deal 
of argument and coaxing on my part 
to get her to add the things I knew 
the public would care most to read. 

“Very well, I will do it. I will do it!” 
she would say at last, “but the readers 
will think me very conceited. And they 
will be right! and it will be all your 
fault. Everyone is not so interested in 
me as you are and you should remem- 
ber that.” 

She really believed it. 


Book and Life Finished Together 


WHEN I saw her last October she 
seemed sadder than I had ever seen her 
before—sadder and more remote. In 
answer to my query she said, “The 
stage was my life and it is past. My 
book is nearly finished, and when it is 
done—I have nothing more to do here.” 

It is perhaps not strange that Mod- 
jeska passed eut so soon after the com- 
pletion ‘of her book, and that she went 
unprotesting, resigned. Her only regret 
was for the sorrow of her husband and 
of the others who loved her and whom 
she loved. 
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The Theatre In Norway 


By MADAM SOFIE BERNHOFT-JEBE 


r. NORWAY, the theatre is operated on an entirely different 
system from that which prevails in the United States. In this 

country traveling companies are the rule, while in Norway, the 
players are found only in the two principal cities—Christiania 
and Bergen. Other cities have theatres, but the players who ap- 
pear in them are either visitors from the stationary theatres men- 
tioned, or they are in companies who come from neighboring 
countries, usually from Denmark or Sweden. 


es 


In Christiania, the capital, which is our largest Norwegian 


‘city and has a population of about 200,000 inhabitants, there are 


several playhouses, the most prominent of which is the National 
Theatre. The actors and actresses belonging to it are engaged by 
the year, and during the period of their contract they play in that 
particular theatre and in no other, except by permission of the 
management. It happens, occasionally, that an actor or an actress 
from the National Theatre is allowed to appear as a gyest in an- 
other city or country, such as Norway, Sweden, Denmark, or Ger- 
many ; but these are the only instances in which the player leaves 
the theatre while he is attached to it. This institution of the sta- 
tionary theatre is similar to the American stock-company, and yet 
I would not call it exactly the same. For we do not know the 
names “star,” “leading man,” nor “leading woman.” 

- The members of the company act under their own names, and 
there is no more difference between their professional and their 
private lives than there is in the case of painters, sculptors, and 
other artists. Occasionally changes take place, but many of the 
members of the National Theatre remain there during their entire 
lives. We have had several fifty-year jubilees. 




































































This is an excellent system, for it enables the players to have 
their own homes, and to live with just as much regularity as if 
they were not in any way connected with the theatre. If a woman 
of the family happens to be attached to the theatre, she is brought 
home after the performance by a servant who waits for her at the 
stage-door. 

An American, not long ago, asked me if we have any Johnnies 
in Norway, and I said: 

“What is a Johnnie? I have never heard of him.” 

Then it was explained to me. : 

But we have none of him in Norway. If he were to appear, 
he would simply be arrested. 
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The National Theatre is not subsidized by the government, 
as might be supposed by the name, though the institution is 
greatly aided by outside contributions. Wealthy citizens and busi- 
ness-houses often give to it, and the city officials aid in one way 
and another. For instance, the tax on brandy is devoted to the 
public benefit, and a portion of this is given to the National 
Theatre. The banks, too, contribute generously. 

The new National Theatre of Christiania was built in 1899, 
and the style of the architecture is French of the Empire period. 
The charge for admission is about the same as that asked for in 
the best American theatres. Norwegians are enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of the drama and wil! pay almost any price to see a great 
artist. 

Visiting players occasionally come to the National Theatre 
from all parts of the world, and when Madame Sara Bernhardt 
was there, the price of seats went as high as thirteen and four- 
teen dollars, American money. This price was paid by two or 
three hundred people. Duse has also acted at the National The- 
atre, though the price of seats at the time of her visit did not 
exceed five dollars. The king pays for the royal box. 
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In Christiania the theatre that stands next in importance to 
the National is the Fahlstrom Theatre. This is a private institu- 
tion, and is owned and operated by Johann and Alma Fahlstrom, 
on the same principles as a business-house. They engage their 
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players who work for them as employes, and are cast for the 
parts in which they are best fitted. This is a good plan, for it 
precludes the possibility of striving to arrive unwarranted in the 
lime-light. 

The National Theatre carries the largest company of actors 
in Christiania, though the Fahlstrom company has about fifty 
members who play from the first of September until the middle 
of May or June. The salaries of the players vary, but they aver- 
age about a thousand dollars a year, American money. During 
the summer the employes of the theatres are expected to rest, in 
order that they may be in the best possible condition for the work 
of the next season. Occasionally some of them work during 
vacation, for the purpose of making extra money, but it is against 
the wishes of the management for them so to do. The National 
Theatres of Christiania and Bergen provide for their old play- 
ers, who are entitled to a pension after twenty-five years of serv- 
ice. Very few, however, leave the stage at that age. 
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Previous to the year 1850, the theatre in Christiania was 
dominated by Danish people. For four hundred years Norway had 
been united with Denmark, and Copenhagen had been the center 
of culture for both countries. Norway had no university, and its 
young men went to Copenhagen for their educations. The Nor- 
wegians, however, contributed much fo the joint Itierature. Lud- 
wig Holberg, the great playwright, and Rossing, the celebrated 
actor, were Norwegians ; also, the greatest actress on the Danish 
stage about 1870 was a Norwegian. 

However, in 1811, a university was established in Christiania. 
In 1814, the union between the two countries was dissolved, but 
the artistic and literary traditions still were Danish. 
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About 1850 a wave of patriotism swept over Norway; the 
young poets and artists gave literature and art a national color, 
and the most important outcome of the movement was the open- 
ing of Ole Bull’s theatre in Bergen on January the second of that 
year. The company was only a small one, but in it were Johannes 
Brun, his genial wife, and Lucie Wolf; and the formation of 
this company was of great historical importance. In the course 
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of four or five years these actors, together with several others, 
were transferred to Christiania, and when the Danish players of 
the National Theatre were pensioned off and retired, their places 
were filled by Norwegians. It was a long time, however, before 
the stage of Christiania became entirely Norwegian. Peter Niel- 
sen, the last of the Danish actors in that city, died in the late 
nineties. He had been playing in Christiania since 1836, and he 
appeared on the stage even after he had celebrated his fifty year 
jubilee. 

The Bergen dialect exclusively was heard on the Norwegian 
stage for many years, and among the noted players who came 
from Bergen were Laura Gundersen, the greatest tragedienne 
Norway ever had; Johannes and Louise Brun, Lucie Wolf, Jo- 
hanne Juel-Reimers, Arnoldus Reimers, Fredrik Garman, Sofie 
Parnelius, and Henrik Klausen. They are dead and gone, but 
their names will always be remembered in the history of dramatic 
art in Norway. The National Theatre in Bergen is established 
on the same lines as the National Theatre in Christiania, and in 
the early part of their careers, both Bjornstjerne Bjornson and 
Henrik Ibsen were attached to it as dramatic instructors. 
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In 1883 Bjorn Bjornson, son the playwright, and himself 
an able actor and writer, became artistic instructor at the National 
Theatre in Christiania, and he remained in this capacity for over 
thirty years. His aim was to give all Norwegian dialects equal 
rights on the stage, and in this he was successful. The majority 
of actors and actresses, however, still come from Bergen. It is 
difficult for young players to make their first appearance at the 
theatres of Christiania. It seems to be easier for them to begin in 
Bergen, for the National Theatre of Bergen is the mother-stage 
of Norway. If the aspirant shows ability it will soon be recog- 
nized, and in that event he will have no difficulty in being re- 
ceived in Christiania. 

. 
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There is little difference in the plays that are acted in the 
theatres of Norway, and those that are popular on the English- 
speaking stage. The Norwegian repertoires include Shakespeare, 
Ibsen, Bjornson, Tolstoy; and Italian, German, French, Ameri- 










































































































can, and other plays. Just now there is a craze for light opera, 
and “The Merry Widow” is as popular in Norway as it is in 
America and Germany. The national origin of a play has nothing 
to do with the possibility of its popularity, though some of the 
foreign plays would not be practicable because of local features 
that might not be understood. American college plays, for in- 
stance, are not produced in Norway. The game of football, that 
causes so much enthusiasm here, has not yet gained.a very strong 
hold on Norwegians, though we know the game. Our national 
sport is ski, which in English is pronounced “skee.” American 
plays are often produced, however, and just now, I believe, 
“When We Were Twenty-One” is playing at the National The- 
atre in Christiania. Drama and opera are the two fields of greatest 
interest in Norwegian theatricals ; little attention is paid to vaude- 
ville. The theatres given over to that sort of entertainment are 
known as variety houses. 
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The social standing of Norwegians is not in any way affected 
by their connection with the theatre. Daughters of the best fami- 
lies become actresses without fear of bringing upon themselves 
unpleasant criticism because of their choice of a profession. Act- 
ing is looked upon as one of the arts and a player as one of the 
artists. 

Young Norwegians who are ambitious to go on the stage 
usually get their first training from private teachers who are 
actors. After that they appear as pupils at the theatre, where they 
are given small parts. If they show talent, more important parts 
are given them. Then, when they are sufficiently far advanced, 
they go abroad for study, if possible. I studied in Copenhagen, 
Paris, London, and Vienna. In order to help the artists gain an 
education abroad, the government and private citizens have 
formed legacy-stipends which each year are given to ambitious 
students. Authors, artists, scientists, and tradespeople are eligible 
to these stipends, and the money is given for the express pur- 
pose of enabling them to study abroad, though it does not neces- 
sarily follow that a recipient is poor if he accepts this money. It 
has, however, helped many a struggling genius, and a notable 
instance was that of Henrik Ibsen, who in his early life was ex- 
ceedingly poor. 
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Apropos of Ibsen, even though he was once an instructor in 
the theatre, it is a tradition that he never taught anybody any- 
thing. He was very young when he held this position, and it was 
after that time that he received the stipend from the government 
that enabled him to go abroad. He remained away for many years, 
during which time he maintained the bitterest feeling toward the 
Norwegians because they would not accept his plays. 

Later he became immensely wealthy through his dramatic 
works, though he did not owe his start toward fortune to the 
Norwegians, and in his home-country he was always bitter—and 
penurious. While he was living abroad he sometimes visited Nor- 
way, and on these occasions used to go behind the scenes at the 
theatre ; and when one of his own plays had been presented the 
players, naturally, were anxious to find out what he thought of 
their portrayal of the characters. But none was ever able to get 
a satisfactory criticism from him. 

After their most diplomatic attempts to draw him out, he 
would simply bow formally and say: 

“You did beautifully, Thank you so much—Thank you so 
much !” 
sts 


Ibsen was an exceedingly silent man. If he were introduced 
to a group of players, he would listen carefully to everything that 
each one had to say, and be equally careful not to say anything 
himself. I remember hearing one actress remark: 

“Tbsen is like a sponge. He goes around squeezing out all the 
information he can get from everybody else and never gives out 
any himself.” 

The set, thin lips of the man, as shown in his portraits, indi- 
cate the severity of his character, though at times he has been 
known to give evidences of sympathetic feeling. One of these 
instances is on record as having happened just before the first 
performance of the “Warriors of Heligoland,” while he was stand- 
ing in the wings with Mrs. Fredrikke Nielsen, who was to play 
the rdle of Hjordis. 

It was the custom of this actress, who is very religious, to 
offer up a little prayer before going out upon the stage. And as 
she did so, Henrik Ibsen, who was standing with her, listened 
sympathetically and then said reverently: 

“Amen. God bless you.” 
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Apropos of Norway’s two best known playwrights, it may be 
of interest to mention that Ibsen’s son married the daughter of 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson. 

The old playwright, Bjodrnson, was an excellent teacher and 
was very much admired by the actors. He was very impulsive and 
scolded and praised at the same time. If at rehearsal an actress 
did not play to suit him, he would berate her scathingly ; but if, a 
moment later, she were to play as he thought she ought to, he 
would be most gallant in his praise and admiration of her. 

Some one once said to him jokingly: 

“T hear you beat your pupils. Is that true?” 
And Bjoérnson replied: 

“Why, certainly I beat my pupils!” 
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The present director of the National Theatre at Christiania is 
the well-known author, Wilhelm Krag; and our most noted 
actress is Madame Johanne Dybwad, daughter of Johanne Juel- 
Reimers. Other prominent players are: Madame Ragna Wetter- 
gren; Harold Stormoen, the great comedian; Stub-Wiberg, who 
is a member of a brilliant family, some of whom are living in 
America; Johan Fahlstrom, a most talented player; Halfdan 
Christensen, and Ingolf Schancke: 

In Christiania we are often visited by foreign players of note, 
who act with the support of our Norwegian companies. In this 
way we have even heard the Russian actor Orloff, in the role of 
Oswald, in “Ghosts.” He spoke in Russian, while the company at 
the National Theatre supported him in their own language. 

About a year. ago Madame Dybwad thought of coming to 
America with a company to play Ibsen, but she was persuaded 
not to do so and went to Germany instead. 

I wonder if the Americans would take interest in hearing Ibsen 
played by his countrymen in Norwegian. 
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The Sign of the Zodiac 


By OWEN BARRY La) 


































In the following most interesting summary, Owen Barry, reader 
of the celestial stars and friend of the terrestial stars, tells by the 
dates of the players’ births what sort of folks they are. The dates 
given are the birthdays of the players referred to in the article. 

















DS a rr Cancer. 

Saar ace kaa vaed .....June 21 to July 21. 

SS eal in dk bane a a's + pea w 8 Green, orange, and russet. 
SOONES ......00..00.000-..+.,.0merald and black onyx. 
euercmeee PRIWITY............ Maternal. 

OF THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL..... Zebulun—domesticity and love of home. 
CureEF CHARACTERISTIC....... . Sensitiveness. 

PROMINENT TRAIT............ Mutability. 

weaetPat FAULT............ Love of money and display. 
LEADING AILMENTS........ ... Gastric and digestive troubles. 
MUGKIEST PERIOD............. Upon the moon’s increase. 


The Children of Cancer 


June 21—CAMILLE D’ARVILLE, late star in “The Gay White Way.” 
Henry Guy CARLETON, author of many successful plays. 
WELLs HAwks, one of our best-known press-representatives. 
Capt. RoBertT MARSHALL, vastly popular English dramatist. 
Henry A. WEAVER, last with Mrs. Leslie Carter in ‘“Kassa.” 
22—Exita Proctor Oris, admirable in “The Girl from Rector’s.” 

MartTIn Harvey, one of England’s best actors. 

OLIVE OLIVER, now with William Faversham. 

RutH BERKELEY, was with Ethel Barrymore in “Her Sister.” 

June Van Buskirk, an American now on the London stage. 
23—Ausrey Boucicawtt, last seen in “The Dawn of a To-morrow.” 
24—Bert Levy, famous in vaudeville circles. 
25—CuHESTER BEECROFT was with Mrs. Fiske in “Salvation Nell.” 
26—Oscar ASCHE, distinguished British actor. 

RutH Benson, with Grace George in “A Woman’s Way.” : 
27—May Irwin, most diverting and entertaining comedienne. 

Ceci, BUTLER, for many years with Richard Mansfield. 

Cora TANNER, dramatic star, married and retired. 

James Metcatr, the intrepid dramatic critic. 

Sam Cotttns, popular musical comedy comedian. 
28—OrTis SKINNER, the star of “The Honor of the Family.” 

WILLIAM CourtieicH, in “A Fool There Was.” 

VALESKA SuRATT, vaudeville queen. 
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June 28—Davip Hiccins, starring in “Clay of Missouri.” 
29—NEIL Burcsss, of “The County Fair” fame. 
30—WHITE WHITTLESEY, recently with Mary Mannering. 
WALTER HAMPDEN, excellent in “The Servant in the House.” 
Norau Lamison, last seen in “Blue Grass.” 
Marie Darnton, English mimic, well-liked here. 
} Paut MCALLISTER, now acting in stock in San Francisco. 
1 Henry NorMavy, recently in “Marcelle.” 
\ 1—Cuarces M. WA cot, with Henrietta Crosman in “Sham.” 
Tom McNaucuton, of “The McNaughtons,” in vaudeville. 
2—Ray MASKELL, once a celebrated child-actress. 
3—Erriz GERMON, many years soubrette with Wallack. 
{ DorotHy Rossmore, able actress of adventuress parts. 
i Mary Moors, co-star with Sir Charles Wyndham. 


























































4—GeorcE M. Conan, the Yankee Doodle comedian. 

SopuHiz BraAnpt, prima donna in “The Waltz Dream.” 

WILLIAM FarnuM, leading man in “The White Sister.” 

GARDNER CRANE, who acts dramatic sketches in vaudeville. 

WINFIELD BLAKE, baritone, now in European music halls. 

LisLeE Leicu, well known in vaudeville and stock circles, 
5—JAN KUuBELIK, the distinguished violinist. _ 
6—RicHArRD GOLDEN, of “Old Jed Prouty” renown. 

ANNABELLE WHITFORD, popular in Ziegfeld productions. 
7—RICHARD CARLE, recently starring in “Mary’s Lamb.” 

Fanny BroucH, inimitable English comedy actress. 

Ben F. Witson, long with the Spooner Stock Company. 
8—WILLIAM VAUGHN Moopy, author of “The Great Divide.” 
9—Mactyn ARBUCKLE, leading man in “The Round Up.” 

FLORENCE ROCKWELL, leading woman in “The Round Up.” 

10—Maupbe LILuian Berri, prima donna of splendid caliber. 

Eva DAVENPORT, now in “Havana.” 

J. Haypon-CLarENDON, long Artie in “The Prince of Pilsen.” 

Dorotuy TENNANT, with Grace George in “A-Woman’s Way.” 

JENNIE WEATHERSBY, of “Erminie” fame. 

LovuELLA SMITH, recently seen in “Commencement Days.” 

11—Harry KEL Lak, retired magician. 

Laura NELson HALL, a great hit in “The Easiest Way.” 

12—Wit.1AM Ho ies, English actor and manager. 
13—Dawson Mitwarp, also well known in English stage-circles. 
14—Pavut GILMoRE, popular star in the smaller cities. 

JesstE Mittwarp, with Ethel Barrymore in “Lady Frederick.” 

WALLACE EppincER, most excellent in “The Third Degree.” 

J. CHEEVER GoopwINn, writer of many operatic successes. 
15—Marte Tempest, a big London hit in “Penelope.” 

JosepH O'Mara, the star of “Peggy Machree.” 

MADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK, famous grand opera artist. 

WILLIAM WINTER, the dean of American dramatic Critics. 

\ 16—Mary Baker Eppy, not unknown to stage-folk. 

17—NaNETTE Comstock, leading woman in “A Fool There Was.” 

18—LAvRENCE HousMAN, a successful dramatic writer. 

19—H. Coorer-Cuirre, a hit in “The World and His Wife.” 
ADELAIDE Fitz-ALLAN, who was Mrs. Alving in “Ghosts.” 
SIpNEY IrvING, recently in “The Right of Way.” 

Jean NeEwcomps, now in “The Beauty Spot.” 

20—Frank Hucues, with Arnold Daly in “You Never Can Tell.” 

21—CHAUNCEY OLCcoTT, popular Irish star. 

C. Ausrey SM1TH, last seen here in “The Morals of Marcus.” 
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A GREAT pity it is that people born 
under the SIGN oF CANCER are so prone 
to sensitiveness, for their naturally af- 
fectionate dispositions make them ca- 
pable of many fine things. But always 
on the lookout for personal injury and 
lacerated feelings, they seize upon the 
first chance for a fancied wrong and 
thereby make themselves miserable as 
well as those around them. They are 
great lovers of home and family, being 
rather apt to idealize those they love, 
and a fireside of their own is always 
necessary to their happiness ; a CANCER 
nomad is almost an anomaly, and with- 
in their home-circle, all their best quali- 
ties are to the fore. 

With all possible will power and de- 
termination, CANCER people should 
fight to overcome their love of money 
and conspicuous display, for these will 
prove their undoing, especially those of 
the feminine sex. The woman of this 
sign will go almost to any lengths to 
obtain their coveted finery, beautiful 
jewels, and fine clothes, all these being 
greatly prized by them. They have un- 
failing taste in the selection of them, 
and their passion for them may lead 
them into all forms of excesses and ex- 
travagances. The CANCER man is more 
apt to hoard his money and possessions 
to the point of miserliness, often going 
far beyond the proverbial “rainy day” 
necessity in this respect. And, too, the 
men have a far greater sense of con- 
stancy than the women, though both 
sexes are often apt to be glib, fluent 
fabricators. 

The Cancer born are blessed with 
keen perceptions, good memories, broad 
sympathies, and a fine artistic sense. 
They have well balanced, mechanical 
minds, like to be the head and moving 
spirit in any undertaking, and they 
nearly always resent the interference 
and direction of others.. They often 
make many changes in their business, 
in their theories, and even in their 
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friends, and their natures are strangely 
variable in this respect. 

Given a good schooling, their nat- 
urally fine intelligence make them val- 
ued members of society, the men along 
business-lines and the women in lit- 
erary pursuits. If it were’not for their 
desire for money and the best of every- 
thing, these people would be rather 
lazy and easy-going, but they are gen- 
erally up and doing, in the midst of 
the fight, striving to show those around 
them their capabilities and monetary 
returns. The women in particular are 
apt to be energetic, strenuous, and talk- 
ative, while the CANCER man is rather 
quiet, unobtrusive, and comparatively 
modest, though none the less positive. 

If things go their way and all is 
smiling, these people can accomplish a 
great deal, but a mere look or word 
will often discourage them. They are 
frequently difficult to get along with, 
for they have remarkably changeable 
natures, and unless one is in complete 
harmony with them it is sometimes a 
hard proposition to put up with their 
eccentricities. 

In a word, the CANCER born have 
rather contradictory natures, and it is 
not always easy to find out which has 
the upper hand, their better or worse 
sides. With their good qualities to the 
fore, they are all that one could ask, 
while an unregenerate CANCER person 
is not one to be sought after or to be 
beloved. Much of this depends upon 
their early training, for they are par- 
ticularly sensitive to their surround- 
ings in childhood, and their associations 
and conditions in early life will greatly 
influence them in later years. 

Note.—Of course, as in any Zodiac 
reading, much of the foregoing may 
not be true of many folk born between 
these dates, for planetary conditions 
have a great influence. upon one’s birth. 
But on the whole Cancer people have 
many, if not all, of the above attributes. 




















New Thrills for Summer Parks 


By FRANK X. FINNEGAN 








Why do people flock to the great summer parks and find pleasure 
in losing their side-combs and keys while being whirled through 
space on the various riding-devices? 
more thrilling devices than ever marks the park season of 1909. 


The invention of many 








HEN the casual visitor to an 
amusement park observes that 
there is a double line of eager in- 

vestors standing at all hours at the en- 
trance gate of the coasters, whirls, loops, 
dips, and other “thrills,” clamoring for 
a chance to shower money on the lucky 
proprietor, while at the same time 
leather-lunged “barkers” are working 
desperately to coax a few spectators 
into each of the “shows” given under a 
roof and behind closed doors, he is 
given some food for thought. If he be 
merely intent upon his holiday, he is 
likely to go no further in his mental 
processes than to envy the fellow in the 
private office upon whom the unceasing 
flood of nickels is descending ; but if he 
happens to be of an inventive turn of 
mind, or even thinks he is, the chances 
are he will go home and try to evolve 
a new-fangled ride or wheel or chute 
of some sort that may be.calculated to 
woo the coin from the pockets of the 
multitude. All that is necessary to the 
garnering of a fortune is that the de- 
vice have a new “thrill” ora novel 
sensation some place in its make-up, 
that it be reasonably safe and that it be 
practical to build and operate it at a 
profit under the small fixed charge of 
a nickel or a dime. Even the safety 
clause may be cut down to a minimum 
if the last-named necessity be present. 

So widespread is the mania for join- 
ing this “get-rich-quick” association of 


inventors that managers of amusement 
parks declare the shelves of the patent 
office must be so encumbered with 
models, drawings, and plans of new 
“rides,” under which title all the devices 
for speeding the public through the 
air are known, that a new patents build- 
ing will soon be necessary. However, 
even as only one song out of ten 
thousand attempts ever becomes “‘popu- 
lar” enough to enrich anybody, and as 
only one play out of the hundreds or 
thousands copyrighted every year is a 
great financial success, so it is with the 
“thrill” machines submitted to park 
owners. Not one out of a dozen is 
practical or ever shimmers in the bright 
light of an amusement park, notwith- 
standing that the public constantly de- 
mands novelty and flocks to the new 
“ride” even as it jumps for the new 
song or the play that contains the magic 
germ of popularity. 


A Fashion in “Thrillers” 


ASIDE from the regular old stand- 
bys, like the water-chutes and the “Fig- 
ure 8” coasters, which are familiar 


features of nearly all the garish play- 
grounds where the public squanders its 
money on its day off, the life of the 
average “thrill” producer or comedy 
riding device is not more than a season 
—or at most, two. Like the extreme 
styles in spring hats and winter ulsters, 
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they have their little hour, when it 
seems as if the public could not get 
enough of them and then—presto! 
Along comes a genius with a brand new 
idea for bumping or jolting or spilling 
the public at so much per head and the 
new device gets all “the game” for that 
season. Last year’s “loop” or “‘tickler” 

“barrel of love” or whatever it hap- 
pened to be is just as thrilling or as 
jolting or as bumpy as ever it was, but 
the fickle public has tired of it and 
hurries to the “umbrella whirl” or the 
“giant coaster” or the “pneumatic tube” 
—whatever is the latest thing on the 
bulletin board of the amusement park. 

The psychology of it is something 
that every park manager figures out to 
suit his own line of reasoning, but there 
seems to be a quality in the amusement- 
seeking American public that makes it 
‘absolutely fearless of personal danger, 
even when its presence is exemplified 
under that public’s individual and col- 
lective nose. For instance: 


Public Callous to Danger 


IN ONE of the largest of the amuse- 
ment parks of the country—which shall 
be nameless because accidents are sup- 
posed never to happen in well-regu- 
lated parks—it happened that one of 
the inclines half-way around a coast- 
ing device was so steep that a lightly 
loaded car in the face of a strong head- 
wind would have trouble in negotiating 
it. One evening when the park was 
crowded and the people were. standing 
in line, three deep, waiting their turns 
to reach the cars, a train of three cars, 
carrying but ten passengers instead of 
eighteen, for some reason, failed to 
mount this particular hill in its mad 
course around the grounds and slipped 
back into the valley between the as- 
cending and descending tracks. While 
its frenzied passengers shrieked for 
help, which by no means could reach 
them, and started climbing out of the 
imperiled cars to the frail structure, the 
next train dispatched from the starting 
platform rushed down the incline and 
smashed into the “stalled” cars, upset- 
ting all the passengers, who stood up 
in their excitement, breaking a few 
legs and causing general havoc, hut 
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no fatalities. Traffic was stopped 
while the victims were removed with 
great difficulty. It was necessary to 
carry the injured out through the 
waiting throngs in front of the ticket 
offices, and when a dozen moaning men 
and women had been literally forced 
through the ranks of prospective “‘jo, 
riders,’ after an accident that was 
noised all over the park in a few min- 
utes, the people clung to their places in 
line and fought for their turns to board 
those same cars! 


A Jump Off Into Space 


THE steepest inclines, the swiftest 
drops, the fastest turns and the longest 
rides—these are what the public adores 
and what the inventors and manufac- 
turers are getting gray trying to turn 
out, it being taken for granted that 
each of these admired attributes adds 
to the danger and the consequent 
“thrill.” A few months ago a genius, 
who had devoted many weary nights 
of study to the proposition of evolving 
a “ride” which would be absolutely 
unique, went to a manager with a mod- 
el and plans of a coaster which he 
thought would make both of them mil- 
lionaires. 

“You see,” he explained, “after the 
cars have been hauled up to the top 
of the incline and have circled around 
once or twice in the usual way, they 
arrive at this long drop here, which is 
the great secret of my invention. Just 
as they go over the brink of this in- 
cline and start down, looking out ahead 
the passengers see that the track sud- 
denly ends about fifty feet in front of 
them—nothing but space beyond that 
point! Imagine the thrill of shooting 
down hill at ninety miles an hour and 
seeing the track in front of you ap- 
parently broken off short, fifty feet 
above the ground! It would be mar- 
velous !” 

“T don’t doubt it,’ murmured the 
park manager, “but go on with the 
coroner’s inquest. What do you do af- 
ter the bodies have been picked up?” 

“Here is the point,” explained the 
inventor. “The track down which the 
cars run is hinged at this point, about 
twenty-five feet above where it breaks 
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off short, aiyee «the car passes the 
hinge its weight :; adually depresses 
the whole track uz, il the gap: is closed 
at the moment ‘ie car reaches what 
would have bee ’ the falling-off place, 
do you see? ¢-he remainder of the 
track is ready to receive the movable 
portion and the car travels along 
in safety—it’s just a thrill for a few 
seconds, but there’s nothing like it any- 
where!” 


The manager gently shoved the mod- 


el and the plans back toward the eager 
inventor. 

“It would be a thrill, all right,’ he 
admitted, “but I wouldn’t care to have 
it in my park the night that the hinge 
got rusty and refused to work or the 
day that the ends of the tracks were a 
quarter of an inch out of position when 
the car got there. That’s all right for 
the automobile lady in the circus but 
not for Bertha, the beautiful cloak mod- 
el, and her ‘steady’ on Sunday after- 
noon.” 


A “Crack-the-Whip” Scheme 


ANOTHER public benefactor got 
tired of the slow haul of the coaster 
cars by cable up to the top of the first 
incline—a feature of every “ride” that 
depends upon gravity for its motive 
power. This has been looked upon as a 
necessary evil, ineradicable from a 
coaster trip, just as walking up the in- 
cline of the water chutes was tolerated 
until the escalator was introduced. This 
genius has figured out a device to suc- 
ceed the cable system whereby the pas- 
sengers will “ride” from the moment 
the cars start at the loading platform. 
He has planned a huge circular struc- 
ture like a basin, around the inner 
wall of which runs a spiral track reach- 
ing to the top of the coaster incline. In 
the center of the affair is to be a long 
steel arm, operated by electric power, 
which is to shove the cars around the 
spiral railway track, their speed accel- 
erating as they climb upward until 
when the last curve is reached the huge 
arm is to give them a sort of “crack- 
the-whip” shove, retire from the pro- 
pulsion business, and allow the cars 
to shoot out over the incline of the 
coaster with their own momentum and 
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then plunge down in the familiar way. 
This is expected to do away with the 
only boresome and disagreeable feature 
of the coaster “rides’—the upward 
climb for the start. 


Human Roulette Wheel 


BUT, after all, coasters and chutes 
are legitimate fixtures in the outdoor 
parks—it is what are known as the 
“freak rides” that come and go with 
the passing seasons, when their novelty 
has worn off. The “loop the loop” was 
a great “thriller” in its day, but now 
it is considered so tame that few up- 
to-date parks make room for it. The 
“bumps” had their brief hour and in 
many cities were suppressed by the 
police or by the park authorities after 
many daring voyagers over ‘their pre- 
carious surface had been injured and 
filed damage suits. “The Tickler” is 
the euphonious title of a “ride” in 
which the passengers pay for the doubt- 
ful privilege of sitting flat in the bot- 
tom of a tub and rolling down hill 
through a series of sharp eccentric 
curves that heave the travelers hither 
and thither until a shower of side- 
combs usually precedes the “tubs” on 
their way to the haven at the bottom. 
The “human roulette wheel” is one of 
the most striking and remarkable ex- 
amples of the cheerful manner in which 
a certain class of pleasure-seekers will 
make “goats” of themselves for the 
amusement of the populace, pay for the 
privilege and imagine they are having 
a good time. It consists of a circular 
table of highly polished wood set a foot 
or two from the ground and large 
enough for fifteen or twenty men and 
boys to seat themselves in a circle, their 
legs stretched toward the circumference 
of the wheel and the palms of their 
hands seeking for some sort of a grip 
on the polished surface. When all the 
nickels have been collected and a grin- 
ning multitude in the gallery has paid to 
look on at the fun, the machinery under 
the wheel is started. Around it buzzes 
faster and faster, until one by one and 
then in pairs, groups and half dozens, 
the riders begin to shoot off the glassy 
surface at all sorts of angles, on their 
cars, necks and noses. The “game” is 
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to succeed in remaining on the slip- 
pery thing until the machinery is 
stopped and the prize is—another ride 
free! 

Why do they .do it? 


Why the Public Does It 


THEY “see red” when they get into 
the atmosphere of the park, with its 
crowds, and its band music, its “bark- 
ers” and its roar of flying coaster-cars 
and shouts of laughter. Clerks and fac- 
tory hands, who have been pent up all 
week in a dull round of routine work; 
saleswomen in the department stores; 
girl operatives in the hundred and one 
industries of the cities, who labor early 
and late six days a week—people whose 
tastes in amusement are primitive and 
easily satisfied—find in the great rec- 
teation parks a paradise of delights. 
Having tasted the joys of one or two 
“rides” and caught the atmosphere of 
the hour, they are willing to “go the 
limit”—to try everything on wheels, to 
label themselves with tags announcing 
“I Have Bumped The Bumps” or “I’m 
Tagged For The Giant Coaster,” to 
shout on the slightest provocation for 
sheer joy of living in this care-free mo- 
ment—and to go home when the lights 
are put out, tired, “broke” but deliri- 
ously happy. 

Nor are these the only visitors to the 
public playgrounds who are infected 
with the carnival spirit of reckless- 
ness to-a point where they throw dig- 
nity to the winds and go in for every- 
thing in-sight, shows, rides, ice cream 
cones, and even the miniature railroad. 
Staid business men of mature years, 
who would hesitate to pursue their $5 
hats should they be blown off in the 
winds of down-town, clamber joyfully 
into the crazy, rocking seats of the 
“double whirl” or the “flying ships” 
and risk their precious necks gleefully 
—hecause the next fellow is doing the 
same thing and it is the proper thing 
to do at the time and the place. They 
will coax their gray haired wives to 
take a whirl at the “old mill” or to ex- 
plore the mysteries of “The Foolish 
House” with far more energy and per- 
sistence than they would expend the 
_ next evening or the day before trying” 


to induce the dig@iie@atrons to at- 
tend the opera or Wsymphony concert. 

“Come on—just Wce!” is the shib- 
boleth of the amusergqnt park, and as 
a rule he or she who Wes a ride with 
a “thrill” in it just oncé@s lost. Every- 
thing inside the big fence must be sam- 
pled before the evening is complete, 
and as a complement to familiarity with 
the usual coasters and chutes and 
whirls comes a demand for novelties 
that the inventors and producers are 
striving night and day to satisfy, that 
the golden harvest may be reaped sea- 
son after season. 











The Illusion of Cheapness 


ONE secret of the tremendous suc- 
cess of the amusement parks in cities 
where the “Coney Island” idea is a 
growth of the last decade, is that it 
seems to be a cheap and satisfying way 
of whiling away an evening or a- Sun- 
day, and it appeals therefore to the 
great mass of the people who count 
their nickels perforce and are obliged 
to make their desire for recreation and 
amusement keep pace with their in- 
comes. Complimentary tickets for “the 
gate” are usually to be found floating 
around town in quantities—at certain 
times coupons clipped from the news- 
papers are good for admission—and 
even though the seeker for new sensa- 
tions is obliged to settle at the box-of- 
fice, the entrance fee is only a dime. 
But the young fellow who takes his 
girl to the park for a Sunday outing, 
happy in the possession of “passes,” 
discovers that the admission fee is a 
negligible quantity—if the girl has the 
usual amount of tact. 

The spirit of the place takes hold of 
the couple before they have wandered 
among its delights for five minutes, 
and the economical youth gleefully do- 
nates dimes and quarters right and left 
as the happy hours slip along unmind- 
ed; then, when he casts up his accounts 
some time after midnight, he finds a 
large and echoing hole in his week’s 
salary. But while the spell of the park 
is on him he doesn’t worry about that 
—he glories in his ability to give Mamie 
or Hulda or Katrina the time of her 
life and never balks at a show or a ride 
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from the entrance to the exit gate. It 
seems cheap—but it isn’t and the fren- 
zied fun-seekers do not find that out 
until it is all over. 


The Beer Garden Palls 


SUMMER theatres and concert gar- 
dens of the old style, with beer as an 
adjunct, have felt the weight of the 
amusement parks’ popularity most 
keenly. The big, noisy, outdoor places 
have reduced the patronage of those 


theatres that still try to weather the, 


dog-days to comparatively nothing. 
Likewise the beer-garden proprietor, 
with the band as a drawing card, finds 
himself hard put to it in the matter of 
competition. 

Many of the very finest bands in the 
country, drawing from $1,800 to $2,200 
per week, are engaged in rotation at the 
parks and the music is free. The beer 
is there, too, and instead of the dull 
and rather dreary atmosphere of the 
old-fashioned concert garden, there are 
the lights and the crowds and the 
laughter and the myriad fascinations 
of the big park as an interlude to the 
selections of the band. Hundreds— 
probably thousands—of residents ‘in the 
neighborhoods in which the amusement 
parks are located are nightly visitors at 
the band-stand. They never go near the 
“shows” which the “barkers” extol so 
vigorously, and the rides and “thrills”’ 
have no allurements for them—they at- 
tend solely to listen to the music, and 
they view with mild wonder the wild- 
eyed young people who rush past above 
their heads in the flying cars of the 
coasters, shrieking madly and wanting 
more of it. 


Passing of the Cheap Show 


AND it is these “joy riders,” after 
all, that support the parks and pour 
out their hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars every week for the varied excite- 
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ments dished up to them. The “shows” 
—except the big, pretentious affairs for 
which a quarter admission is charged 
—have lately been given the go-by 
rather generally by the mass of the pub- 
lic, and with good reason. The average 
show in one of the narrow little booths 
leased by some hopeful concessionaire 
in the early days of spring, who hopes 
to make a fortune before snow flies, is 
not good. It could scarcely be expected 
that it would be. Everything about it 
is cheap and unsatisfactory and even 
the ebullient fun-seeker does not enjoy 
giving up his money time after time in 
the expectation of seeing something 
worth while, and almost invariably com- 
ing out of-a ten-cent “theatre” feeling 
that he has been “stung.” 


Spectacular Attractions in Demand 


A CHANGE for the better in the 
style of the “shows” that are presented 
as a relief from the “rides” is impera- 
tive. It finds its earliest expression in 
the offering of such huge spectacles as 
the various “fire shows,” in which- 
scores of people are engaged; in “Crea- 
tion,” “The Train Robbery,” and simi- 
lar pretentious offerings. These will, 
before long, crowd the horde of catch- 
penny shows to the wall, and the change 
will, from every standpoint, be for the 
better. 

The fun-loving public will gleefully 
support the big “shows,” if assured 
that it is getting at least what looks like 
its money’s worth, and the proprietors 
of such attractions will be enabled to 
reflect their success upon their em- 
ployes in a substantial manner. The 
fierce and profitless competition of the 
hole-in-the-wall shows, with . their 


“barkers,” cheap dancing girls, snake 
charmers, and other “ballyhoos,” will 
be done away with and the parks will 
take a great step forward as places of 
recreation for the masses. 
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The Flickering of the White Lights 


By CHANNING POLLOCK 








The curtain is gently falling on the theatrical season and THE 
GREEN BOOK ALBUM'’S critic does not seem to deplore it. This 
month he considers two dramas, a farce, and a bouquet of musical 
comedies together with a vaudeville act or two that have made hits. 








ITH the world and his wife— 
more particularly his wife— 
packing for mountains. and sea- 
shore, with the circuses gone and the 
bill-boards given up to announcements 
of Coney Island, there is no longer any 
doubt that the summer is upon us. 
Theatrically speaking, “the melan- 
choly days are come, the saddest of the 
year.” Some of the big successes still 
hold out, laboriously earning the right 
to advertise “a whole year in New 


York,” but the public gaze is turned. 


another way, and the managers pipe 
music to which nobody listens. 

“How’s business?” quoth the star 
of a comedy now if its sixth month, 
echoing my question as she started for 
the theatre. “Well, honestly, at matinées 
I get lonesome!” 

One by one the electric-signs are go- 
ing out, like candles at a birthday feast. 
The new productions are made half- 
heartedly, and prove to be unimportant. 
The lessees of our playhouses count 
their seasons over, and, feeling that they 
have nothing to lose and everything to 
gain, are willing to book almost any- 
one who comes.along. Attractions that 
couldn’t get within shouting distance of 
Broadway during the regular season 
command attention for a little while, 
dividing lukewarm interest with the 
“summer shows.” Within a short space 
we shall have settled down to three or 
four of these, and the Rialto, deserted 


except for actors in search of engage- 
ments, will bake torpidly in the sun- 
shine of late June. Fortieth Street will 
ring with tales of triumphs. in Findlay, 
Ohio, and Peoria, Illinois, interrupted 
only by the “Move on, please,” of. the 
smiling police-officer, who has come to 
be one of the familiar hot-weather 
sights of Broadway. 


“The Great John Ganton” 


JUST before spring began ripening 
into summer, the Shuberts moved ‘‘The 
Blue Mouse” into Maxine Elliott’s 
Theatre, and, in its place, offered ‘The 
Great John Ganton” at the Lyric. The 
change benefited nobody but George 
Fawcett and the transfer company. J. 
Hartley Manners’ new work, adapted 
from the “famous novel” by Arthur J. 
Eddy, proved to be clumsy, cut-and- 
dried, machine-made melodrama—a’ 
mess of conventional incidents strung 
together by an emaciated love-story and 
a dominating character. The only pos- 
sible reason for bringing the piece to 
town was the success of Mr. Manners’ 
“The House Next Door,” in which, as 
in his later effort, the author depended 
upon one role and upon the ability of 
its delineator. Mr. Manners has learned 
to hitch his play to a star, and he has 
been particularly fortunate in the se- 
lection of such histrionic steeds as J. E. 
Dodson and George Fawcett. 
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However, even Mr. Fawcett couldn’t - 


save “The Great John Ganton.” The 
offering was described in advance as 
a depiction of the inevitable clash be- 
tween old business methods, represent- 
ed by the father, and new ones, repre- 
sented by the son. If this is really the 
purpose of the play we must unhesi- 
tatingly vote for the old methods. The 
new ones, as demonstrated by Will 
Ganton, seem to relate principally to 
clubs, golf, and dinner-parties. If there 
is any time left over, the demonstrator 
employs it in speculating with the 
firm’s money, and losing it. 

“A hundred and fifteen thousand dol- 
lars thrown down a sewer!” exclaims 
the fond parent, when he learns what 
has occurred. “I'll say this for you: 
You’re no piker!” 

Which is about the best that can be 
said of Will Ganton. Throughout, the 
sympathy of the audience is for that 
hard-fisted, grinding old curmudgeon, 
the great Jolin Ganton. The supposed 
hero of the play is of the stuff that rich 
men’s sons are made of. 

Mr. Manners’ piece is “a romance of 
business”—as usual, with business in the 
far background and a feeble love-story 
to the fore. The stage millionaire hires 
an expensive suite of offices and then 


conducts his family affairs in them. — 


Will comes into the sanctum of Jokn 
Ganton—Chicago Union Stockyards— 
attended by the two daughters of a de- 
funct speculator named Keating. Of 
course, he loves May Keating. Of 
course, Ganton hated old Keating with 
such a hate that he cannot permit “a 
son of mine” to marry into the family. 
Why? Don’t ask foolish questions. If 
he hadn’t, there wouldn’t be any play, 
and your four dollars, for two orches- 
tra seats, might have gone toward a 
new Panama hat with a green ribbon 
around it. 

John Ganton turns the women out 
into the cold stockyards, and tells Will 
that the-best way for him to be thrown 
upon his own resources is to wed May 
Keating. Then there is a second act in 
which all this happens over again, the 
setting being a golf club, with a the- 
atre orchestra discoursing sweet music 
off stage L. What is an orchestra doing 
at a golf club? There you are again. 


Did you ever hear of an illicit love- 
affair being carried on without soft 
mtisic, and -scores of people moving 
about in the immediate neighborhood? 
This particular illicit love-affair is be- 
tween the elder daughter of the hated 
Keating, and a man named Laurence 
Delaney. When the husband—the elder 
dlaughter’s husband, of course—comes 
into the public place and finds his wife 
with her arms around Delaney, said 
wife remarks: - 

“Did he hear, I wonder?” 

The answer is “Yes,” and the hus- 
band, who undoubtedly has seen Will- 
iam Gillette in “Samson,” promptly 
ruins Delaney and drives him to suicide. 

Will is caught in the same net, and 
the money was his father’s. Truly, new 
business methods! He comes to the 
same office that we saw in Act I, and 
boasts about the transaction. 

“Rather be whole-heartedly wrong,” 
quoth John Haggleton in “The Battle,” 
“than half-heartedly right.” 

Will goes Haggleton one better. He 
is heroically wrong. The old man of- 
fers to save him if he will give up May 
Keating, but Will Ganton is every inch 
a leading man. And so he scuds down 
to disgrace? Not a bit of it! There has 
been a strike cooking for two acts, and 
it boils over just in time for Will to 
get hit in his silly head. Then John 
Ganton collapses, and, at the end of the 
melodrama, we find him dividing his 
attention between a prospective surgical 
operation and a plea that May Keating 
marry Will. It was a mean trick to play 
on May, even if he did hate her father, 
but it provided a “happy ending” for 
“The Great John Ganton.” 

“Mr. George Fawcett” is admirable 
in the title rdle. (When a literary man 
reaches the top of his profession we 
subtract his “Mister;” when an actor 
reaches the same position we add it. 
Nobody on the program at the Lyric 
is a “Mister,” except George Fawcett.) 
His is a masterful performance, em- 
ploying virility, charm, humor, and ex- 
perience. He loses no single opportunity 
of the character, and it is only just-to 
say that no one else in America could 
visualize the idiosyncrasies of the part 
as he does. Such ‘an impersonation as 
Mr. Faweett’s Ganton, or Mr. Dodson’s 
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Cotswold, or Miss Ware’s Annie Jef- 
fries, makes one realize the hopeless 
mediocrity of the average histrion. 
The only thing that saves most of our 
actors is public ignorance of acting. If 
audiences understood the niceties, the 
possibilities of the art, hundreds of our 
best paid and most lauded Thespians 
would be driven to other and less dif- 
ficult callings. Managers could use fifty 
Fawcetts a year, and there is only one. 

The supporting company at the Ly- 
ric is pretty uniformly bad. A. H. Van 
Buren plays Will Ganton with consid- 
erable self-satisfaction, and Laurette 
Taylor, as May Keating, is stagey and 
unconvincing. She has a disagreeable 
trick of swallowing the first words in 
her speeches, too, and, no matter how 
clumsily written the lines, one likes to 
hear them. Edward Emery, a brother 
of Winifred Emery, of London, is a 
pleasant exception to the rule of inabil- 
ity. His portrayal of the gambler, De- 
laney, is sincere and effective. Two or 
three other roles might stand out more 
clearly if the characters were more 
nearly human. “The Great John Gan- 
ton” is as much of the theatre as the 
proscenium arch. 


“The Writing on the Wall” 


THE same quality of artificiality, em- 
phasized by more bad acting, prevented 
William J. Hurlbut, author of “The 
Fighting Hope,” from winning substan- 
tial success with “The Writing on the 
Wall,” which Olga Nethersole present- 
ed for four weeks at the Savoy. 

“The Writing on the Wall” deals in 
straight-from-the-shoulder fashion with 
tenement house reform. “Not I, nor 
thou, but they,” is Mr. Hurlbut’s text, 
and his story shows that utter selfishness 
frequently is more costly than the most 
reckless generosity. /rving Lawrence 
owns certain poverty flats in East Hous- 
ton Street, and his wife, Barbara, in the 
course of her settlement work, discov- 
ers that these are little better than rook- 
eries, illy lighted and ventilated and 
quite devoid of protection against fire. 
Backed by another reformer, Lincoln 
Schuyler, she begs her husband to re- 
place the tumbledown fire-escapes on 
these buildings with new structures, and 
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he promises to do so. Instead, he has 
the old ones painted over. (l*ancy the 
symbolism one could read in that. if 
“The Writing on the Wall” were by 
Ibsen!) 

The Lawrences’ domestic affairs are 
in a precarious condition. Barbara, we 
learn, in the course of a love-made- 
while-you-wait scene with Schuyler, 
leans strongly toward that student of 
social wrongs. When she finds that /rv- 
ing has been maintaining another wom- 
an, the lean almost becomes a tumble. 
However, she will not divorce Law- 
rence because of their child. The 
youngster has gone to a Christmas-tree 
party in the East Houston tenements, 
and, even as Barbara sends her suitor 
away because the baby stands between 
them, the crying of the newsboys ap- 
prises you that those tenements are 
afire. 

As you have surmised, Fate has 
stepped in and swatted /rving Lawrence 
in-the neck. The child loses his life in 
the flames, and thus the father’s crimi- 
nal cupidity reacts upon himself. Ior- 
tunately, Schuyler is destroyed in the 
same conflagration, and, Barbara, prom- 
ising to stick by her husband if he will 
prove his good intention by facing the 
consequences of his sin, the final curtain 
falls upon a scene of reunion and sug- 
gested regeneration. 

“The Writing on the Wall” is a very 
great improvement over Mr. Hurlbut’s 
earlier work, being far more sincere and 
vital. The central idea of the story is 
big drama, and the artificiality I have 
mentioned creeps out only in details of 
treatment. Thus, the device of having 
Mrs. Lawrence learn of the existence 
of the other woman through a mixing 
up of two parcels, precisely alike, one 
containing a gift for her and one a gift 
for her husband’s mistress, is a theat- 
rical expedient, purely and_ simply. 
There is a good deal of talk in “The 
Writing on the Wall” that bears more 
upon sociological conditions at large 
than upon the story of the play, but, 
notwithstanding these defects, the piece 
is gripping and interest compelling. Its 
comparative failure in New York may 
be traced to its gloominess, to the 
wretchedness of its presentment, and to 
its lateness in reaching the Savoy. 










































It is to be feared that Miss Nether- 
sole is firmly wedded to a school of his- 
trionism that has disappeared. Her 
method, which is one of affectation 
and trickery, no longer finds followers 
in our theatre. Throughout “The Writ- 
ing on the Wall” she simpered and in- 
toned and acted—acted—acted! She 
never indulged herself, or her audience, 
in a single moment of simplicity and 
naturalism. The remainder of the cast, 
which included William Morris, Rob- 
ert T. Haines, and Beverly Sitgreaves, 
took its tone from her, so that the real 
hit of the performance was made by 
an earnest young man, named [*rank 
Craven, in the minor role of Lawrence’s 
secretary. The very staging of the play 
was accomplished with an eye to obvi- 
ous effect. The constant turning on and 
off of lights reminded one of the elec- 
trical display at the Pan-American Ex- 
position. The Lawrence home was be- 
hind the Chicago Golf Club only in 
that it did not boast an orchestra! 





“The Man from Mexico” 


IF you want an object lesson of 
the ephemeral quality of fame—person- 
ally, ’'d rather not have one—let me 
commend you to H. A. Du Souchet. 
Ten years ago, when he abandoned the 
telegraph-key to write “My Friend 
from India,” there wasn’t a more prom- 
ising author of light farce in America. 
Nowadays it would be difficult, even 
on The Great White Way, to find any- 
one who remembered Mr. Du Souchet. 

“The Man From Mexico,” which was 
his second effort, has just been revived 
by William Collier at the Garrick. The 
piece belongs to a time when farce 
wasn’t supposed to be a bit like life, 
and it is full of asides and soliloquies 
and such speeches as “I wonder if he 
knows.” Nevertheless, there is a suffi- 
cient amount of humor in the old play 
to permit of one’s understanding the 
merriment that swept over the country 
when first Mr. Collier was seen as Ben- 
jamin Fitzhugh. 

The story is the oldest in the annuals 
of comedy—that of the man who is try- 
ing to keep his misdeeds from his wife. 
Fitzhugh has been arrested, while on a 
spree, and sentenced to thirty days in 
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jail. Compelled to serve this time, he 
announces to his friends that he is 
going on a trip to Mexico, and, when 
he returns from “the island,’ makes 
extravagant efforts to make good his 
pretense. The act of preparation for 
this mythical trip and the act that shows 
the home-coming are undeniably dull, 
despite Mr. Collier’s best efforts, but the 
most hardened theatregoer cannot re- 
sist the infectious humor of Benjamin’s 
plight in prison. His appearance in con- 
vict garb is most ludicrous, and his ef- 
forts to keep the lock-step show how 
much a comedian of Mr. Collier’s cali- 
ber can make out of little. There is no 
wit in the dialogue of “The Man From 
Mexico,” though Fitshugh’s complaint 
of “bars all around me and not a drop 
to drink” has passed into history. 

At the beginning of the engagement, 
Mr. Collier’s company, upon whom 
slight responsibility devolves, showed 
evidences of insufficient rehearsal. The 
piece was acted too slowly for farce. 
These defects will’ be set right, and 
then “The Man From Mexico” will be 
a pleasant enough entertainment for hot 
weather. 


“The Candy Shop” 


THE producer of musical comedy, 
which involves an investment quad- 
ruple that required for the average 
drama, has his compensation in the fact 
that musical comedy may fail and fail 
and be a triumph still. In other words, 
it is easily possible to make over. this 
kind of entertainment, injecting new 
scenes and new melodies, until one 
might say that it was a wise librettist 
that knows his own book. 

The night George V. Hobart and 
John L. Golden’s “The Candy Shop” 
opened at the Knickerbocker Theatre 
I thought it somewhat duller than a 
five-cent diamond. Two weeks later, at 
the Friars’ Festival, I heard and saw 
William Rock do a particularly clever 
song and dance. 

“What’s that?” I inquired. 

“From “The Candy Shop,’ ” some one 
replied. 

“T don’t remember it,” quoth I. 

“Probably not,” came the answer. “It 
was put in only a day or two ago.” 
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How is one-to write a criticism of < ing moved his vaudeville performances 
performance like that? A fortnight over to the Plaza, Miner & Gerard have 
back the latest Dillingham offering brought their “lollies of the Day” into 
would have been an effective sul stit tte the Lincoln Square. 
for trional. To-day, for aught | know, The prices of admission at Charles E. 
it may be the liveliest show on Broad- Blan ‘y's temple of drama are only half 
way, and, in co ee nning it, [ may de- hat they are farther down Broadway, 
prive you of two hours of laughter and and, barring a few “aints” and a dou- 
enjoym ent. ble 1egative - two, ‘Follies of the 

Let us compromise by setting forth Day” is at least alt 3 as agreeable as 
that there was room for im provement Mascot ; Beauty Spot.” 
The story of the piece, whic ant r le pt all tl ings are poor, and 
member even now, had something to d: his nonsensicality, witl - book by 
with a candy-shop owner who turned Barney Gerard and its music by Albert 
out his son, the boy afterward winning Von Tilzer, isn’t nearly a een as it 
success and the girl of his ice at night be at the price. With permission 
Coney Island. Mr. Rock, whom nce to smoke, the piece might even be rec- 
described as the for-God’s-sake-dance nmende the blasé theatregoer, but 
comedian, hz 10 Opportunity lo alas, the fragrant weed hasn’t been 


even that, and Maud Fulton ‘eetest transplanted with this burlesque. 


of ingénues, was on the stage only fe Phe program announces: 

a moment or so at a time. The piec There is no plot; it is too warm to 
was good in spots, but those spot er ther with that, but if you insist upon 
farther apart than the ts on the sun. one, furnish your own, 

The following is a bill of particulars: Several fairly good specialties are 


} 
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1 


strung together upon a story that has 


- Sea tlibuciy (ilar acene represent 2 : 
ITtEM—One lovel; lilac scene represent 1 ith two comedians 
1 


something to do wit 
ing a candy lop, 1. , ; ; 
7, tgs é Ne igs That J who want to be elected alderman. Most 
VWne song W na < a ° ° 
Got It, I Don’t Want It.” of the humor is noisy horseplay and not 
One comic drunken scene between very amusing, but there is a “juvenile, 
Frank Lalor and Mr Se Annie named aries ‘OD with =] personalits 
Yeamans. . who may be a George Cohan some day. 
One excellent representation of 497 aids age : - 
Coney Island. He will learn not to say “them is twen- 
One songe— just Ve \ % nee eget stars,’ 1] Way to Rector’s 
One amu: idea, vi and the trick of riding in t xicab and 
vaude ville ‘team, 
Sisters, Sue and 


thoughts are 


dged 


em tures 


six girls 
Six amusin; 
an evening’s fea OW. 
than one a aoa makes a summer, and also a clever travesty on “The Easiest 
“The Candy Shop,” when I saw it Va a Mr. Fox and Gertrude 
was the best oir argument again: Haves have a s ng, with novel busi 
musical comedy. As I have said, it may 1K -alled “You u re Just the Sort of 
be very different now. “itl For a Boy Like Me.” The imita- 
arry Lauder and David War- 
“Follies of the Day” are rather an infliction, and the 
Zouave drill, though pretentious, might 
TWO summers ago a_ burlesqu be discarded in favor of something 
show, ye clept _ Wine, Woman an newer. The military purpose of Zouave 
Song,” st — onto Broadway, and, drills see ee lly is to bore the enemy 
for several months, th y of tl leath. 
i acst-speculat rs at the Circle. Since \ltogether, “Follies of the Day” isn’t 
oa time, every manager of burlesque at all | for the money. Anyone who 
“the wheel” has had his e the likes slap-stick comedy, with a dash of 
White Way, and, William Morris lier something a little better, will feel re- 
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paid for a pilgrimage to the Lincoln 


Square. 
“The Red Moon” 


“THE RED MOON,” which intro- 
duces the colored comedians, Cole and 
Johnson, at the Majestic, is a bit more 

mbitious as to book and score than are 

most offerings of the Before the 
evening is over, one wishes there were 
less ambition and more syncopation, for 
there is no denying that negroes are 
entertaining only in their own peculiar 
way. When they begin mimicking the 
manners and striving after the attain- 
ments of white folk they fall far short 
of their model, and become merely tire- 
some. 

“The Red Moon” is described as “a 
comedy in red and black” because it 
deals with darkies and Indians. A/inne- 
haha is the daughter of Chief Lowdog, 
of the Blackfeet, and of a colored 
woman named Lucretia Martin. Her 
father carries her off to “the land of the 
setting sun,” where the villain, Red 
leather, still pursues her, but where she 
finally is wedded to the man of her 
choice. The story, you see, is rather 
primitive, and the rare is a great 
deal more so. One finds the music of 
the production, which is in operatic, 
rather a poor substitute for rag-time, 
and misses a good laughing song, like 
Bert Williams’ “Nobody” or “The 
Jonah Man.” After all, there is only one 
Bert Williams, in his race or out of it, 
and it is too much to expect a comedian 
of his ability in any company that 
doesn’t boast himself as a star. 

\ large part of “The Red Moon,” 
truth to tell, is pretty stuff, even 
when one has made the customary al- 
lowances. Its best melodies are “Once 
There Was a Rose,” sung by Abbie 
Mitchell, who was the wife of that 
hest of negro composers, bey Marion 
Cook; “The Big Red Shawl,” “On the 
Road to Monterey,” “S ambo. > “T Ain’t 
Had No Lovin’ in a Long Time,” and 
a Banio Number. Cole and Johnson 
exemplify no particular talent as 
comedians, but it is worth the price of 
admission to see a young man named 
Theo Pankey, the Douglas Fairbanks 
of his race, who plays the villain and 
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himself so seriously that he is 
funny. The production is 
well staged and dressed. 


takes 
screamingly 
fairly 


Odds and Ends 


THE best play of the month un- 
doubtedly was “The Incubus,” a trans- 
lation of Brieux’s “Les Hannetons,” 
which was offered at two special 
matinées at the Hackett Theatre by 
Laurence Irving and Mabel Hackney. 
This little comedy, irresistibly amusing 
in philosophy and situation, presented a 
most wonderful portrait of womankind. 
The story told of t the effor a gentle 
Professor of Natur: iL His tory to rid 
himself of a mistress who was bound 
to him by the tie of sex. The fashion 
of his failure cannot be related in the 
utmost space allowable for mention of 
a production so short-lived. It is prob- 
able that the piece will be put on for a 
run next season, when both it and the 
acting of Mr. Irving and Miss Hack- 
ney may be reviewed at greater length. 

Roy McCardell’s farce, “The Gay 
Life,” proved to be a loosely construct- 
ed hodge-podge, dealing with the 
seamy “wwe of theatrical existence. Its 
types were remarkably well drawn, and 
the diz ees 1e was highly diverting. 
interesting incidents of 
th were the Friars’ Festival, 

York Theatre, and the 

gambol of the Lambs at ‘te 
The result 
of these performances probably will be 
that the Friars will move into the pres- 
ent club-house of the Lambs, and that 
the Lambs will betake themselves to 
even more beautiful pastures than they 
have occupied on Forty-Fourth Street. 
The Festival consisted largely of vaude- 
ville features and of bits from various 
musical comedies. A cast made up of 
well-known actors appeared in the 
music-hall scene from “Nellie, the Beau- 
tiful Cloak Model,” creating uproarious 
merriment hy their reading of the 
stilted old lines, as Franklin P. ‘Adams’ 
review elsewhere in this issue makes 
clear. The Lambs’ Gambol, a unique 
entertainment, was treated in the last 
issue of the GreEN Book ALBUM. 

The season of 1908-’09 is undeniably 
dead. Long live the season of 1909-710! 
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Beautiful Nellie 


By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 








Nellie was a lady, to be sure, but never had she been in such exalted 
company as recently, when she was impersonated on Broadway by 
Louise Dresser, surrounded by a group of two-dollar actors. Just 
what happened to Nellie Mr. Adams relates in the following review. 








VERYBODY remembers how, dur- 
ing the season of 1906-1907, * Nel- 
lie, the Beautiful Cloak Model,” 

stood ’em up at the National in Phila- 
delphia, squeezed ’em in at the West 
End, Harlem, and turned ’em away, 
yep, turned ’em away, believe it or not, 
at the Bijou in Chicago. Not to men- 
tion wherever else Nellie was a model— 
a 1906 model, haply, yet a model, nathe- 
less. 

And everybody remembers how, on 
February 7, 1907, there was a profes- 
sional matinée of “Nellie” given at the 
American Theatre, New York, and the 
lady in the audience that was built 
the—that had the best—well, that 
would be the cloak modelest as deter- 
mined by vote of the audience, was to 
get a diamond ring, and after all the 
girls stepped up and were judged, as 
you might say, Edith Daniell, who was 
at that time fifth from the right in “A 
Parisian Model,” won the contest on 
points, if you can call curves points. 
Sure you can. And then Miss Daniell, 
as everybody remembers, penned the 
deathless verses: 

“INVICTO” 

Out of the dress that covers me 
Tight as the skin upon the grape, 

I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable shape. 


In the fell clutch of bone and steel 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
I have abstained from many a meal 
To keep from looking like a crowd. 


The forms of other actorines 
[ put away into the shade. 

All of them fluffy near-blondines, 
Find and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how straight the tape, 
How cold the weather is, or warm— 
I am the mistress of my shape; 
I am the captain of my form. 

Everybody remember that. “Why re- 
tell it, then, you bromidiot ?” comes the 
voice of the reader, we hear him com- 
plain. Aha, dear reader, you should 
have interrupted sooner. Too late now. 

All of which has been told, or retold, 
to show what a Big Splash Nellie was 
in the melodramatic world. It was a 
great success two season ago, and Al 
Woods, the producer, and Owen Davis, 
the playwright, made a gob of money 
on it. 

And so this year, when The Friars, 
the big theatrical press-agent club, were 
looking about for a stunt for their fes- 
tival, somebody allowed it would be a 
snappy little idea for some of the stars 
playing in our enterprising little city to 
put on this “Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak 
Model,” to play it “straight” and to 
see how it’d go. The ayes had it, Al 
Woods gave his permission, and on Fri- 
day afternoon, May 14 (the day the 
Cubs knocked “Bugs” Raymond out in 
the third inning), Act ITI, Scene 2, In- 
terior of Haymarket Dance Hall, was 
presented at the New York Theatre 
with the following bright, none too par- 
ticular, stars: 


‘ 





BEAUTIFUL NELLIE 


Jack Carroll, a young 


Inventor... 


..DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


(By courtesy of Messrs. Brapy & GRISMER. ) 


Nellie Grey, 


the beautiful Cloak Model 


eee Louise DRESSER 


(By courtesy of Mr. CHARLES DILLINGHAM. ) 


Valter Hilton 


... AUBREY BOUCICAULT 


(By courtesy of Messrs. LIEBLER & Co.) 


Hortense Drake, a forewoman of Cloak dept. 


LRe: O80 cece 


Policeman ..... 


(By courtesy of MEssrs. SHUBERT. ) 


Officer 


seeeease a LAULINE PLATE 
. ALEXANDER CARR 
WALTER JONES 


Tuomas A. WIsE 


(By courtesy of Messrs. Brapy & GRISMER.) 


yo ae ee 
Vivian ... 
Polly .. 
i ee 
Maude ...... 
LOM wisin's 
GUESTS AT 
Arnold, 
Wilkes, 
Coyle, 


Florence Auer, 
Florence Malone, 
Grace Darley, 


Loie 


STAGED BY 


To understand what is going on, let 
us recall the plot, which, if memory 
serves, was a’ Delaware _ freestone. 
Nellie Grey, Nellie Grey, they have 
taken her away from the store and 
hounded her and threatened her and 
made life pretty thorny for two acts. 
“They” being Walter Hilton and Hor- 
icnse Drake. In the scene just before 
this, Nellie, in rags and very pale, and 
wrapped in an old black shawl, is about 
to be arrested, when Walter, the villain, 
saves her from arrest, for his own pur- 
poses. He’s a whole Academy of De- 
sign on that poor lamb. 

“Now, Nellie,’. says he, “Fate has 
put. you into my hands; you have had 
poverty enough. Come, come—” [He 
points to door, she throws up her 
hands and falls fainting into his arms. 
He picks her up and exits laughing into 
the Haymarket] 


Dark Change 


Here it is. The Haymarket. Harry 
Davidson, Eddie Freiberger, Percy 
Heath, Larry Anhalt, Eugene Kelcey 
Allen, Frank Lea, Morris Jones, Frank 
Payne, and a lot of other Friars in fine 
clothes as supernumeraries, walking 
around and talking to the beautiful 


THE 
Blanche 
Aenes 
Mabel Florence, and a lew Friars. 


ED. E. 


GEORGE BEBAN 
Jessie Maz HALL 
\LIcE MEREDITH 
ETHEL ELDER 
. FLORENCE MALONE 
AGNES KELLY 
HAYMARKET 
M. Reynolds, 
Marc, Cecil 


Rose King, Bessie 
Ilorence, Betty 


ROSE 


Jezebels of the Haymarket. Enough of 
them. Here is Hortense Drake, who is 
none other than Pauline Hall, looking 
younger than in 1889, only more villain 
ous than then. 

“Oh, there you are,” says Hortense. 
“Were you tired of waiting?” 

“Not I,” says [alter Aubrey Bouci- 
cault Hilton, “I have been in good com- 
pany.” 

“Who has been here?” 

“Nellie Grey!” 

“Here?” 

“Yes. She is upstairs now.” 

“So—she gave in after all, like the 
rest of us, sold herself for diamonds 
[Bless you, Miss Hall; that’s the first 
time diamonds has-had three syllables 
in our hearing] and fine clothes. 

“T am not so sure. She’s been in a 
hospital with brain fever, and between 
you and I [To the Faculty of Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., Gentle- 
men: Please revoke Owen Davis’ di- 
ploma] she ought to be there now.” 

“What—is—your—plan ?” 

“T just want to see her started on 
the high road to the devil. After that it 
wont take long for her to ruin herself.” 

Then enter /ke Otto, who is Alexan- 
der Carr. Much banter. 

Who comes here? Nellie, all dressed 
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up like a filet mignon—and take it from 
one whose standards are lofty: when 
Louise Dresser illuminates herself, that 
is some effulgence. Miss Dresser, let it 
be said now, was perfect in the part. 

“Come, Nellie,” says Polly, who is a 
cash-girl at the store, “this aint no place 
for you.” 

“Isn’t it?” says Miss Dresser, and 
honest, she’s better in this than in ‘The 
Candy Shop,” “Where is my place? In 
the gutter dying like a stray dog? No, 
Polly, you—have—come—too—late !” 

Well, then /ke tries to save Nellie 
but can’t, because Adolph, a waiter 
(George Beban), wont let him. 

After that they all go out. All but 
Nellie, who has taken a pony of cham- 
pagne and is consequently a bit under 

a little—a trifle—oh, she’s stewed to 
the eyebrows, that’s all there is to it. 
She’s the All-In Kid, her head resting 
on a table. “Tis an awful thing in win- 
ter to be frazzled to the gills, as Schil- 
ler has it, but here comes Jack, who is 


young Mr. Douglas Fairbanks. He has 
no coat. 

Jacx.—The same old endless search. 
Hopeless, but I must keep on. 


I will 
question this lady. I beg your par- 
don— 

NELLIE.—Jack! 

Jacxk.—YOU! [She crosses to him, 
holding her hands out.| Keep back! 
Don’t touch me! My God! My God! 
You, let me look at you. We feared you 
were in trouble and—we find you—like 
this— 

NELLIE.—You are not even glad to 
see me? 

Jacx.—Glad! I had rather found you 
dead. 

Well, the talk back 
and it’s pretty strong stuff. 
Walter is no good and Nellie 
means no harm. 

“Stop!” cries Jack. “You know bet- 
ter than that, or if you do not you soon 
will. He has but one thought, to win 
your confidence, to bend you to his will. 
You will find it out when it is too late, 
when you are his plaything. Your pride 
banished, your heart broken, your honor 
gone—what will your answer be?” 

What would any heroine’s answer 
be? Nellic takes the necklace Walter 
has yoked around her snowy neck and 


forth 
says 


and 
Jack 
savs he 


e0es 
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this-and-this-and-thises it to the floor, 
shattering it in six or a thousand pieces. 
And then the exertion or the excitement 
or mayhap that pony of champagne 
causes her to faint. Much trouble. Po- 
licemen, no less than Tom Mississippi 
Wise and Walter Going Some Jones, 
on stage, just standing around, like that. 

“Come on,” says Cap. Wise, he with 
the Comstock whiskers. 

“No,” says Jack. “If that is the law, 
[ will resist it. This is the woman I 
love and ['ll fight for her until I die!” 

Bingo! Likewise Zowie! Walter and 
Jack mix it up something fierce, and 
when they finish Aubrey has red paint 
all over his face and has got the worst 
of it and he did tell Phil Mindil at that 
that Douglas did act his part a little 
too realistically. 

And then Il’alicr tries to take Nellie 
away, but Jke Otto makes a little gun 
play and prevents it and that’s all, 
though in the complete play it is not all 
—not by eight scenes. And yet eight or 
ten folks around town know that Doug- 
las had to put some white stuff on his 
eye before he could go on to play Bud, 
the reporter, in “A Gentleman from 
Mississippi’ that evening. 

Of the plot of Mr. Davis’ great 
drama it is not our purpose here to 
speak. It is an old play now and has 
been discussed pretty thoroughly. But 
the special cast deserves mention. 

In the first place, Mr. Fairbanks has 
not the least idea of the requirements of 
the role. Mr. Fairbanks was altogether 
too natural. Heroes don’t act natural, 
that is, Mr. Davis’ heroes don’t. And 
Mr. Fairbanks’ enunciation is pitiable. 
He says “endless” and “hopeless,” not 
knowing that “en’luss” and “hopeluss”’ 
are correct in melodramese. Mr. Fair- 
when “Guladdddd!” 
is the accepted way. And so on. Nobody 
who handles the language so tenderly 
can ever be a melo-hit. Young Mr. Ed- 
ward Boring, who created the part, 
understood these things so well. As we 
remember*him, he was very bad. Go to 
melodrama, occasionally, Mr. Fair- 
banks, and learn a trick or two. 

Miss Dresser as Nellie was perfect. 
No blemish was on her performance 
and Miss Reata Winfield of Fort 
Worth, Texas, the original Nellie, was 


banks says “Glad,” 
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and not one-fourth so 
Dresser is a perfect 
Hall was good as the 
though over careful of 
Soucicault, as 
convincingosity of 
J. Irving White, who played the part 
in 1907. Mr. White’s villainy was un- 
mistakable. Alexander Carr as Ike Otto 
was as funny as he could be, which 
ever way you want to take it. Messrs. 
Wise and Jones, as the Police Force, 
have seldom been to better ad- 
vantage. And George Beban was al- 
most as good as his predecessor in the 
part, Victor Burns 
Mr. Al Woods and his wife, 
Louise Beaton, the actress, occupied 
N 101 and 102, directly in front 
of your correspondent. Mr. Woods 
laughed until his neck and ears were 
scarlet: and Mrs. Woods, who wears 
the ‘finest and most jewelry we ever sat 


not a bit better 
personable. Miss 
thirty-six. Miss 
villain 

her pr 

a villain, lacks the 
| 


seen 


who is 
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behind, laughed as if her diamond-heart 
would break. 

Another thing, reader. The audience 
laughed all the way through, serious 
parts and all. And it was not wholly 
because the idea of these actors appear- 
ing in such incongruous roles was ridic- 
ulous. It was not because the actors 
overdid it or burlesqued it, for they 
didn’t. They played it better and 
“straighter” than the usual melo-com- 
pany. No, one cannot help thinking 
that a cheap, foolish, mawkish, hyper- 
sensational, ill-constructed, poorly writ- 
ten melodrama is a no-good thing, 
whose appeal is cheap and unjustifiable. 

Often, when seeing a elcaeiae 
cheap one, = at is—one speculates on 
whether, pl 1 by a competent cast, 
it would “go on Broadway,” as they 
say, whether it would “get by.” Your 
correspondent, for one, votes a strong 


Nay. 


Polly’s Perhaps 


By NEWTON A. FUESSLE 





y 
was new and—but that’s 


chorus-girl—perhaps not typical 

. She had hae sunny days and her cloudy days, and the pres- 
tory is of one of the former. The position in which 
what you will enjoy finding out. 


of chorus-girls, yet of 


she found 











er flawless picture did 
ww Polls alone at her 
little ta in the café, that any 
chance observer might have known that 
not many minutes would elapse before 
lonesome youth would make flir- 
alculated to give him 

her, the privilege of 

k, buying wine, and the 

f an hour’s téte-a- 


( 


sitting 


‘t in a tired look 

e erowing weary, 
ightly ballet-dancing 

of hasty trunk-packing at 
“stands,” of doing her 


sat the theatre, 
the end of short 


train toiled and 
landscapes, of 


fancy-work while the 
coughed over wintry 
cafés as strange as this one, of the 
constant attentions of sometimes in- 
teresting, but oftener of utterly tire- 
youths? 
Nonchalantly, that 
Polls had laid aside 


raised deft 


some 
New Year’s eve, 
her black furs, had 
fingers to her wealth of 
dark hair, which clung suspended like 
a cloud of gathered ae under the 
brim of her creat hat, had adjusted the 
pretty little jabot which nestled at her 
neck, and then. she rested her arms 
with a sigh on the table. 
So sweet was she in her tailored suit 
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of elephant-breath, so unmistakably did 
the langour with which she extended 
leer arms tell of the sigh she had just 
sighed, that the most blasé of the scions 
of idle families in the café must needs 
have paused to look at Polly a second 
time—to admire, and perhaps even to 
pity her a little, if, indeed, any of them 
knew aught of the trials of show-girls. 

Full a score of men had already 
registered mental resolutions to devise 
some plan that would make them com- 
panions at table with the lone little 
woman. And as the score of brains 
cogitated deeply on ways and means 
to adopt for suiting proper action to 
such resolutions, their owners’ eyes, 
roaming the café thoughtfully, would 
return ever and again to the sweet fig- 
ure in elephant-breath costume. 

Polly was not like other girls of 
the chorus. Convent-bred, less than a 
month on the stage, this was the very 
first night she had repaired to a café 
alone after the theatre. Two reasons 
there were for her coming thus alone. 
She had had a little spat with the girl in 
the chorus whose bosom companion she 
had grown to be and with whom she 
had hitherto taken her late supper 
nightly. And to-night was New Year’s 
eve; wherefore, also, she had wanted 
to be alone—to take account of the 
closing year, to judge herself, to won- 
der what the new year held in store 
for her. 

As Polly remained the target of a 
score of pairs of eyes, she felt an in- 
stinctive nervousness creep over her. 
Something told her now, for the first 
time, that before many minutes some 
man would present himself and ask 
permission to sit opposite her. What 
would she do, she wondered. Oh why 
did she ever come here? Why had she 
stolen away from the theatre alone? 
Why had she not waited for her com- 
panion, kissed her, forgotten their 
trivial differences, and gone with her 
as usual? 

Polly shrank from the thought of 
being accosted by a strange youth; and 
the more she thought of it, the more 
horrified she became. What would she 
say, what could she say, should one 
come with brazen assurance? Polly 
raised her gloved hand to her eyes, 
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shutting out the café, its men, its 
roaming eyes. 

Polly was sitting so when Wetherill 
entered. He espied Polly almost im- 
mediately. Wetherill never lost valuable 
time in devising laborious maneuvers. 
Straight-spoken, handsome, audacious, 
he had never in all his life sighed for an 
introduction. The first glimpse he 
caught of Polly, sitting there alone, had 
quickened the beating of his heart. A 
kindly providence was also in league 
with Wetherill as he approached Polly’s 
table, for that instant the girl, lowering 
her hand from her eyes and not noting 
the other’s approach, let her menu-card 
fall to the floor. 

The young man stooped quickly to 
recover it for her. 

“Lonesome?” he asked, as she mur- 
mured a word of thanks. 

Polly gave him a quick look. With 
her blue eyes’ single sweep, she took 
account of the other’s handsome face, 
his resolute chin, the entire lack of 
banter in his eyes, and the mute appeal 
which seemed to linger on his lips after 
the utterance of the single word. 

“Yes,”’ she answered, “I aim lonesome 
this evening.” 

And, somehow, she did not feel re- 
gret for having made her assertion. 

“So am I,” he responded with a little 
smile. “Would you mind my sitting 
here and eating with you?” 

“Why no,” she answered, the smile 
leaping to her own lips. 

Again, though her answer astonished 
her, it did not frighten her. 

Wetherill handed his hat and coat 
to a waiting negro and took the seat, 
the coveted goal of the score. 

“You did very pretty. work at the 
theatre to-night,” he said. “I congratu- 
late you.” 

“Thanks,” she replied. “But I danced 
horridly. I didn’t feel like dancing one 
bit, although I do think that dance in 
the second act is a darling. Where did 
you sit?” 

“Nowhere ; I wasn’t there,” remarked 
the other. “Only I knew you must have 
done well. To be perfectly frank, I 
don’t even know where you are playing. 
Tell me, wont you, please?” 

The girl started. Her earlier fears, 
assuaged in great measure by Weth- 
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erill’s gentlemanly conduct and his al- 
together pleasing manner, darted back. 
But so diffidently did the young man 
regard her, as he waited for an answer, 
and so whimsically had the words come 
from him, that Polly laughed in spite 
of herself, and answered his question. 

“Thank you,” he said, inclining his 
head. 

He paused for a moment. 

“I hope,” he said then, “that I have 
not annoyed you by asking permission 
so unconventionally and unceremo- 
niously to join you. I hope I haven’t 
frightened you,” he added, seeming to 
divine her very thoughts. 

“Since you mention it,” said Polly 
quickly, “you have frightened me. And, 
to be perfectly frank, I’m sorry I gave 
you permission to sit down. I don’t 
understand why I did. I’ve never come 
to a café—this way—alone—in all my 
life. The idea seems to be that when 
one is a _ show-girl—it’s—perfectly 
right—to take advantage of her—like 
this. But—I wish—you wouldn't. 
Please leave me. I don’t know what 
made me come here to-night. I care for 
nothing to eat. I am going.” 

Polly had spoken in short-breathed, 
staccato accents; and Wetherill, taken 
quite aback, had listened in astonish- 
ment. 

“Forgive me,” he said when she had 
concluded. “I’m deeply sorry.” 

“Tt was my fault,” spoke the girl, 
“mine—entirely. I beg your pardon. 
Really, I must go.” 

She reached for her furs that lay 
beside her, her face very sober. 

“Please don’t go,’ pleaded Weth- 
erill. 

“T must,” she answered firmly. 

“T can’t let you go—yet,” he de- 
clared. 

“What do you mean?” she asked 
coldly. 

“Listen!” he answered. “I am in 
great trouble to-night,’ he went on 
quickly. “I realize how unusual, how 
utterly idiotic my conduct must seem 
to you. But, strange as it may sound 
I have absolutely no other course. It 
is in desperation that I am appealing 
to you. You can help me. And surely 
you can’t deny me that.” 

Wetherill’s tones had sunk low, and 
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he spoke his words quickly, almost 
breathlessly. Into his gray eyes had 
come a look of infinite appeal. Entire 
seriousness held his face. 

“I’m sure | don’t know what you 
mean,’ replied Polly. “You must be 
mistaken. It is quite impossible that J 
should be able to help you in any way. 
I must go.” 

“I. have frightened you,” returned 
Wetherill. “And I’m so sorry.” 

“Do not speak of that,” said Polly 
graciously, pushing back her chair. 

“Don't go,” pleaded Wetherill. “If 
you only knew what an invaluable serv- 
ice you could do me in the next half 
hour without so much as rising from 
that seat, if you knew what an infinite 
lot it means to me, you could not go!” 

His gray eyes caught Polly’s, and 
she gave back the look straight. 

“Will you not let me make a confes-- 
sion?” he begged. 

“Confession?” she murmured. “Is it 
that serious ?” 

“It is very serious,” answered Weth- 
erill. “It is the most serious situation 
which ever confronted me in my life. 
If you will only do this wee little thing 
I am going to ask of you, my gratitude 
will last as long as I live. I realize what 
horrible selfishness is making mie talk 
to you like this. If you knew my misery, 
if you only understood my unusual sit- 
uation, I cannot but believe that you 
would agree that I am justified in im- 
ploring you to help me.” 

“Tf what you say is true,” said Polly, 
moved to compassion at last, “and you 
are about to request something which 
is not unreasonable, it would be cruel of 
me not to help you.” 

“Oh, how very good of you!” ex- 
claimed the young man in subdued 
tones. “How ever can I thank you 
enough! But first, will you promise 
me this—that no matter what happens, 
you will guard what I shall tell you in 
closest confidence?” 

“I promise you,” answered the girl, 
her interest fairly aroused by this time. 
“Go ahead, villain.” 

“You have spoken very truly,” re- 
turned Wetherill. “Villain is right. 
How did you guess? Listen, but do not 
get frightened. I am a safe-blower—” 

Polly started ; then her face blanched, 
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as, studying her companion’s fa 
observed that it remained 
sober. 
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a motor-car. Everything is in neaimanss. 
The bank is in an out of the way little 
town, there is a big [ government 
money in tc vault, the guard has not 
been increased, and the danger is slight. 
like this. It is quite 
for me to beg off throueh 
position. If [ say I have 

y nerve, they will know I am 
I have but one avenue of exit, 
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“You are wondering why I come to 
you with this most unusual request,” 
he resumed after a moment. “I hardly 
know myself. I entered the café to- 
night on the point of surrender. | knew 
not whither to turn. I despaired of be- 
ing able to find a single avenue of 
escape from the terrible mesh- of this 
net of crime we have woven around 
ourselves. I was passing your table. 
That instant this inspiration leaped at 
me. I appeal to your mercy, to your 
goodness. My voice is a voice crying in 
the wilderness. Have you not the cour- 
age, have you not the charity and good- 
ness, to act out this little lie with me—- 
to save me from inyself, to save my two 
companions, to make us honest men 
again? If you will only say you will, 
I promise you that never will one of 
us gO wrong again. 

The story told, Wetherill’s 
into theepalm of his hand. 

Awaiting the girl’s judgment, he 
gazed away across the café, and as he 
gazed, a look of intense weariness came 
into his eves. Then he looked at the 
girl again. She had buried her face in 
her two hands, and then he saw her 
trembling, trembling as if her slight 
frame were being traversed by _ half- 
shudder, half-sob. 

“Oh, this is cruel of me,” said Weth- 
erill, “cruel to thrust these alternatives 
upon you like this. But, oh, what a life 
this has been—always on the alert, al- 
ways flying, tearing across the conti- 
nent, doubling and redoubling, burning 
bridges behind, always afraid, always 
planning—if you could only under- 
stand!” 

“Can’t you say — that—to—the 
others?” asked the girl suddenly, look- 
ing up, her face lined and seamed where 
her gloved hands had been pressing it. 

“Tmpossible,” Wetherill. 
“They would say T had lost my nerve. 
Mv nerve! T couldn’t bear that—TI 
couldn’t bear it. No, no, they wouldn’t 
understand—couldn’t! There is no 
other way—only this one. Oh,” he 
whispered quickly, “there they are now. 
Will you do this for me?” 

Their eyes battled for a second. 


chin sank 


pre tested 
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“Yes,” said Polly at length, speaking 
very softly. 

“Thank you—thank you,” murmured 
the man from his heart, and placing his 
hand over her’s where it lay on the 
table. “Your name,” he demanded 
quickly, ‘‘your first name?” 

“Polly,” she said. ; 

“Polly,” he repeated, ‘Polly—” 

Then he crossed the dining-hall to 
where the two others had taken their 
places at a table. 

Polly sat looking dreamily 
wine which stood untouched in 
glass. 

Presently he returned with them. 

Handsome they were and young, at- 
tired like Wetherill after the most ap- 
proved fashion of Fifth Avenue tailors, 
seemingly as care-free as youths just 
out of college, athletically built, with 
fine faces. 

They congratulated Polly warmly 
when Wetherill presented them. They 
wished her happiness in the prettiest 
little speeches, as if in utter unconcern 
of the fact that Providence had just 
dealt them a terrific blow. 

And then they were gone. 


at the 
her 


It was late when Polly and Wetherill 
had finished their supper together. Both 
were very sober there among the merry- 
makers of a New Year’s eve. 

“And sometime,” said Wetherill near 
the eventful supper’s end, “after a few 
years, after I’ve begun to succeed 
somewhere without a cent of the money 
I’ve stolen, perhaps you'll let me eat 
supper with you again somewhere?” 

“Perhaps,” said Polly. 

“And perhaps,” he continued, “we 
shall have many suppers together?” 

“Perhaps,” she said again. 

“And perhaps,” he persisted, “after 
I’ve repaid all of the money I have 
stolen, and can convince vou that I’ve 
become very, very good, you .will let 
me trv to convince you that it would 
be nice to have ail of our suppers to- 
gether ?” 


“Perhaps,” 


returned Polly, so softly 
that the young man had to lean for- 
ward to catch the word. 
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A Chapter of Reminiscences 


By MINNA GALE 


INCE resuming my professional work last February, after an absence 
from the stage of fourteen years, I have often been asked the ques- 
tions: “How does it seem to act again?” and “Does the acting of the 

present day differ from that of the past, and what changes have taken 
place in the theatre?” 

In answer to the first one, I may say that it seems very natural indeed 
to be back of the footlights again. I have been on the other side a long 
time, and, by the way, I think it has done me a world of good. 

When an actress is continuously occupied with her own work, as 
many times she has to be, she has little opportunity to see what other 
players are doing, and, before my retirement, that was the case with me. 
Afterwards; however, I had ample time to visit the theatre and see what 
the plays looked like from the spectator’s point of view, and I had the 
added advantage of hearing what others thought of the plays and of the 
acting, and it gave me a broader view of the theatre than I had ever 
had before. 

#2 


Some of my friends imagine that getting back into the harness must 
have been a matter of considerable difficulty, but I have not found it 
so, for the reason that what one learns in youth is never forgotten. There 
are many common examples of this. It is often said that if one ever learns 
to swim, he never quite forgets how; and it is the same with skating and 
dancing. This is true of many things. For instance, when I was a little 
girl, my brother was ill and my mother took us all to Germany. I had a 
German nurse and a German governess, and now if I want to add, I add 
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in German. If I am in a hurry to say anything, I say it in German. That 
is because I learned that language when I was very young. And the same 
is true with acting: I learned to act in my youth, and now, getting back 
into the harness is not difficult because I once became thoroughly used to 
the theatrical traces and all the rest of the stage paraphernalia. 

As to the changes that have taken place in the theatre during the 
last fourteen years, they are not so pronounced as one would perhaps 
imagine. The acting we now see differs from that of those days only as 
the modern plays that are presented require a change. Ideal acting is of no 
age: the delineations of Edwin Booth would have been as fine to-day as 
they would have been a hundred years ago, and vice versa. But the class 
of plays that are produced nowadays, such as those of Meterlink, Ibsen, 
and the plays of American and modern English authors, require acting 
of the natural school, that is, acting that reflects the manners of the 
present day. This is quite different from the old school, which often 
required the declamatory style. 
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The most salutary change in the theatre that impresses itself on me 
is that it is now so beautifully systematized. This is in decided 
contrast to the conditions that existed when I was acting be- 
fore my retirement. The manner in which plays are now staged is a tre- 
mendous improvement on the best that was seen in those days, and this, 
of course, is because the work is placed in the hands of one man who 
gives his entire time to that line of business and is therefore an expert. 
The staging of some of the plays we see nowadays is almost perfection. 

But it is not only in that direction that the improvement lies: it is 
in the whole scheme of management. Each department is directed by 
some one man who concentrates his ability on that one line and there- 
fore handles it to the best possible advantage. This splendid systematiza- 
tion is a tremendous relief to the actors, and I believe if it had existed 
in the days of Lawrence Barrett, that the great man would have lived 
longer than he did, for he really worked himself to death. Besides the 
acting, for which the best of his energy should have been reserved, Mr. 
Barrett did the work of several men in attending to the various. subsidiary 
requirements of a stage-production. He was the manager of the company, 
the stage-manager and the business-manager. In these days, even the 
actor-manager is relieved of much of this responsibility and hard work 
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because of the splendid business system, along the lines of which all 
first-class theatrical companies are now organized and managed. There 
never was an end to the painstaking of Lawrence Barrett, and when | 
remember the prodigious amount of work that he accomplished, | am not 
surprised that it so reduced his vitality as to render him unable to resist 
the illness that resulted in his demise at a time when he should have lived 
to enjoy the happiness that rightfully belongs to a great artist at the 
zenith of his career. 
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Naturally, I think with grateful remembrance upon Mr. Barrett, not 
only because of the careful training | received from him, but because he 
was the one who “discovered” me in the beginning. I was a very young 
girl at the time, and had never had any professional experience. I had 
occasionally appeared in amateur theatricals and had studied a little, but 
this had not been of much advantage. Fortunately, it just so happened 
that a friend of mine knew Mr. Barrett’s manager, and through his 
influence [ was brought within the notice of the great actor, who said 
that I might learn a part and play it with him, and if I evinced the re- 
quired ability he would allow me to remain in the company. Mr. Barrett, 
I might say here, was very fond of taking new material and moulding 
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it according to his ideas and requirements. For that reason, he always 
had a number of young people in the company. 
We opened in St. Paul, on this eventful night of my first appearance, 
and I played the part of the Queen, to Mr. Barrett’s Hamlet. | managed 
to get through all right, but it was a fearful ordeal for me, and in the 
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closet scene, where Hamlet kneels to the Queen Mother, my knees shook 
so that I couldn’t control them at all. They kept bobbing up and down like 
a sewing-machine needle at high speed. 

After the play, Mr. Barrett said: 

“What was the matter with you?” 

“T was scared almost to death,” I answered; “that was all.” 

He was very kind, however, and allowed me to remain with the 
company, of which I continued to be a member until after the death of Mr, 
Barrett and the retirement of Mr. Booth, During that time I played with 
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them for forty consecutive weeks, in each of four succeeding years. 
When I first became a member of the company, Miss Marie Wain- 

wright was the leading woman, but when that very delightful 

I had the pleasure of taking her place. My training, it 
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ained almost entirely from Mr. Barrett, for in the strict and definite 
sense of the word he taught me. It was to him that the younger members 
looked for advice—not that Mr. Booth would not have been perfectly 
willing to give it, only he seemed to think that his opinion wasn’t of any 
use whatever. 
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Edwin Booth was astonishingly innocent of his own greatness and 
ability. He seemed to have no sense whatever of his own importance and 
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was always kindness and gentleness itself, 

[f ever | would ask him how to read a passage he would say in the 
swectest way: 

“Tam sure that whatever 1 

That was all we were ever able to get out of him. He was, never- 
theless, our pattern and our inspiration, and we learned from watching 
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him and listening to his fine delineations. Everything seemed so easy for 
him. I don’t believe he ever worked over a part—at least he never seemed 
to. The reason is simple: he was a genius; his grasp of a character was 
intuitive, and all he had to do was to speak and to be himself, and it was 
the most perfect acting in the world. 

Mr. Booth had the most wonderful voice! It was like running gold— 
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so rich and pure. And the range and carrying power were amazing: it 
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seemed to be able to reflect all the tone-colors in the list of human 
emotions. His English, too, was perfectly marvelous. His pronunciation 


was always clear and distinct, and without the slightest evidence of effort ; 
he also had an exact sense of the relation of one word to another, and 


his enunciation was perfect. The finesse and subtlety of his acting are 
| : g 
indescribable. 
& & $ 


Edwin Booth had no money sense and he left the business-side of 


were taking those long 
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their affairs entirely to Mr. Barrett. When we re t 
jumps across the country, I don’t believe Mr. Booth knew half the time 
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where we were going. 
Mr. Barrett would simply put him in his private car at the right 
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time, and Booth would say: 
“Lawrence, you are trying to kill me!” 
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But, of course, it was always in a bantering fashion. 
However, Mr. Booth was pleased at the great fortune they made 
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do not know how much it was, but they never played to less than three 
thousand dollars a night and the financial gains of their starring tour 
amounted to millions. Mr. Booth endowed the Players Club with some of 
this money, but that was only one of the evidences of his generosity. He 
was always tenderly sympathetic for those who were in trouble, and he 


was never known to refuse an appeal for financial aid, no matter whether 
the sum asked for was large or small. 
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Mr. Booth has sometimes been censured for having had a poor 
cast on many occasions, and the insinuation has been made that this was 
because he did not want any one else of great talent in the same company 
with him—the supposition being, of course, that his own light would 
thereby shine with the greater brilliance. This accusation, however, is a 
great injustice. The facts were that Booth simply was too easy-going to 
keep his cast up to the proper standard of talent. He actually had so 
humble an opinion of his own ability that he did not realize that he so out- 
distanced the artistic efforts of anyone else. 
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I have often heard Edwin Booth spoken of as a man of somber 
personality, and one who always seemed aloof from everybody else. But 
during the four years of experience in his company, I saw nothing to 
substantiate that estimate of the great man. He was the gentlest soul— 
always so sweet and amiable, and he was the wit and humorist of the 
company. There was a little twinkle in his eye, and a playful expression 
at the corner of his mouth, and he was always saying things to amuse us. 

Sometimes he would go to the peep-hole and say: 

“Why, every seat is full! What is the use of acting?” 

Mr. Booth was in the habit of eating bread and milk for supper, 
and one night, I remember, some one asked him if he had eaten, and he 
said: 

“Yes, I have had my poultice; that’s the reason I draw so.” 
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Edwin Booth’s farewell performance was made in Brooklyn, two 
weeks after the death of Lawrence Barrett, and on this occasion I played 
AZ Opbhelia to his Hamlet. But he had no heart for acting after Barrett’s 
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death, and he simply finished out the season and never appeared upon 
the stage again. 

Both of these men, so great mentally, were small in physical stature. 
Curiously, both of them were exactly my height—five feet seven inches, 
and I used to have considerable difficulty in making myself short enough 
to look up into their eyes, when playing such roles as Ophelia and Des- 
demona, and for that reason, I used to have my shoes made without heels. 
This was not perceptible to the audience, of course, as the costumes of the 
characters reached to the floor and obviated the possibility of making the 
absence conspicuous. 

All young aspirants for a stage-career cannot be as fortunate as I 
was in receiving instruction from two of the greatest artists America 
has ever known. But they can have what I did not have—and that is 
the opportunity of studying in some one of the marvelous dramatic 
schools that are provided for them. There the pupil has the advantages 
of a stage with all of its equipment, and some of these schools are under 
the management of practical men like Mr. Charles Frohman and others, 
who keep an eye out for budding ability and give the possessor every 
opportunity to develop it. 
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I do not think that a college education helps an actor. What is needed 
is practice, just as in the other arts. If one has the natural ability and the 
ambition to become a painter or a musician, he does not spend his 
energy acquiring a collegiate education; he naturally gravitates to what- 
ever will give him the most experience and the best information in his 
particular line of art. And it is the same way with acting. If one wishes 
to go on the stage, he must become familiar with everything concerning 
it, and the only way to learn how to act is by practice. This knowledge 
can be gained to the best advantage in these splendid schools, and my 
advice to the beginner would be to enter one of them. It is said they are 
expensive, but I believe they are well worth the cost. 

The beginner need not be discouraged because he is seized with stage- 
fright when appearing in public for the first time. A little nervousness 
is necessary when acting, I think; it keys one up and helps one along. All 
players, I imagine, are nervous the first night. With all of its beneficial 
effects, however, it isn’t an agreeable sensation, and I remember when I 
was reciting at the Actor’s Fund Benefit in Chicago, not long ago, I had 
an experience that I shall not soon forget. The benefit took place in the 
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Fine Clothes Make Fine Birds 


By JEAN ARMSTRONG 








One often has wondered whence come the beautiful gowns that the 
women in little companies wear. The present article tells. The busi- 
ness of “dress broker” has become one of great magnitude, and where 
a few years ago there were few such brokers, now there are scores. 








S THERE a woman with soul so dead 

who never to herself has said: ‘How 

I love to go shopping?” Surely not 
among the feminine members of the 
theatrical profession could one be 
found who would plead guilty to su ch 
a confession. For the love of finery and 
the instinct to go out after the t things 
that will make herself more attractive 
is born in every woman whether she 
be savage or civilized, and particularly 
is this faculty pronounce d in a woman 
whose business requires personal at- 
tractiveness. 

Not every one can be born beautiful, 
but fortunately, almost every woman 
can make herself pleasing to the eye, 
if she knows how to dress and can get 
hold of the multifarious wherewithal. 

To be sure, the ag can be found 
—that isn’t the trouble, so much as 2 me 
difficulty of making the contents of the 
pocketbook stretch over the price. Of 
course, there are women with unlimited 
bank-accounts and actresses so high up 
in their profession that they do not al- 
low the question of money to come be- 
tween them and whatever they want for 
their wardrobe : But these women do 
not get nearly the pleasure out of shop- 
ping that the other woman does whose 
nest isn’t feathered with strich tips. 
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Bargain Hunting Ch orus- 


THERE 


is the chorus-girl, for in- 


stance. How she does love to go shop- 
ping! She has a keen eye out for a 
bargain, and no one behind the counter 
ver gets the better of her! She may 
be frivolous and entirely innocent of 
the weighty matters that concern the 
world in general, but she is the quintes- 
sence of hard sense when it comes to 
getting the most for her money. And 
she enjoys it hugely, too. For the 
chorus-girl is nothing if not enthusias- 
tic. She may never be accused of be- 
ing inert, and so she puts just as much 
life and energy into the buying of a 
pair of silk hose at a bargain-counter 
as she would put into a “kick,” on the 
stage. Shopping is one of the delights 
» of her meth- 

asons for the great 

‘The Chorus-Lady,” the 
+h Rose Sti - _ accumu- 
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in this generous way the chorus- 
everything she has pur- 

at rock-bottom prices, which 
proves that her skill in bargaining is 
the result, not only of financial neces- 
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sity, but of the real, feminine love of 
receiving something for much less 
money than was originally asked for it. 

“A perfect figger certainly saves you 
money,” is one of Patricia's observa- 
tions, by way of offsetting the possible 
imputation that bargain-hunting might 
be other than agreeable. 

This scene made a “hit” because it 
was an actual picture of the way the 
chorus-girl goes to work to clothe her- 
self. If you happen to drop in some 
day where a coterie of these girls are 
hiving, provided it is in one of the big 
cities where, of course, they do most 
of their shopping, you will very likely 
hear the same talk. If not quite so 
philosophic as that of the witty Patricia 
O’Brien, it will amount to the same 
thing, so far as conveying information 
concerning the things that have just 
been bought. 

“Oh, say, girls, they’re selling satin 
slippers for twenty-five cents in Kan- 
tor’s basement!” declared a fluffy haired 
“broiler,” as she burst into a room 
where half a dozen others like her were 
gossiping after the matinee. 

“Can you wear them?” chirped an- 
other, thereby casting aspersion on the 
quality of the footgear otherwise so 
commendable. 

“Can you wear them?” repeated the 
first one, with a slight elevation of the 
nose, “of course you can—if your feet 
are small enough! They only carry 
small sizes. I bought two pairs.” 

The package was torn open and every 
one after taking a hurried look, an- 
nouncing the bargain a great “find.” 
One girl immediately scrambled up from 
the floor, where she had been sewing 
buttons on a new coat, and announced 
her intention of going right over and 
buying several pairs. 

“It makes me so mad to have to sew 
all those buttons on!” she declared as 
she got up, “but they came off the 
first time I wore that coat. I'll bet 
they'll stick though, this time; I’ve 
nailed ’em on with carpet-thread !” 

“Well, say, Mayme, what do you 
think!” began another of the gum- 
chewing chorus, “you know those four- 
teen-button kids I blew myself for at 
the regular price, the other day? Well, 
there was a rip in ‘em! And I sent 
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Jimmy back with them a few minutes 
ago.” 


Jimmy Goes Bargain Hunting 


JUST then there was a knock at the 
door. 

“It’s me!” called Jimmy—one of the 
chorus-men. “Here’s your gloves, May- 
me!” 

“Jimmy, you’re just a dear!” cried 
Mayme, as she opened the door and 
positively snatched the gloves in her 
anxiety to see if they were really all 
right. “Thanks awfully, Jimmy!” 

“Don’t mention it, Mayme,” said 
Jimmy, with a knowing grin. “I had 
quite a flirtation with the girl behind 
the counter. I guess it took her about 
half an hour to change ’em. Ha-ha!” 

“What’s that?” cried another of the 
girls, who up to that point had been too 
busy washing out handkerchiefs to take 
any very active part in the conversa- 
tion. “Did Jimmy say he was flirting 
with some one? I'll see about that!” 

And with that she swiftly wrung her 
little hands in a towel and then fled 
down the corridor. Just what happened 
to Jimmy isn’t really known, but it 
wouldn’t be hard to guess and come 
pretty near the truth. 

The rest of the girls paid no attention 
to the sudden case of heart-palpitation 
that had been caused by Jimmy and 
the gloves, and all went right along 
chatting about the bargains there were 
in the stores. All about the room were 
freshly washed bits of lingerie that the 
girls themselves had hung to dry. For 
laundry-bills count up, and handker- 
chiefs dry just as well on the window- 
pane as they do under a flat iron, and 
even “stars” sometimes avail themselves 
of these methods of laundering. Not, 
of course, on account of the money 
saving, but because it is the quickest 
and safest way to secure clean handker- 
chiefs and hosiery. Those who can af- 
ford it often carry electric flat-irons, 
but this little crowd of songsters had 
no such luxury, and were content with 
the cruder methods referred to. Money 
saved on laundry-bills leaves just that 
much more to be spent on bargains, and 
the average young girl in the chorus 
has to avail herself of every possible 
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means of getting as much as possible 
for her money. 

This is the case not only with the 
chorus-girl, but it is also true of every 
woman who plays for a small salary 
and is expected to buy the clothes she 
wears, on as well as off, the stage. 
Patricia O’Brien gives a hint of the 
difficulties of so doing in this observa- 
tion: 

“When a girl is trying to keep soul 
and body, skirt and waist together on 
twenty dollars, and the frail next to 
her comes down to the show-shop in 
a benzine buzz-wagon, loaded with 
ermine capes and diamonds as big as 
oysters, it aint so much religion as 
thought of home and mother that gives 
her the strength to hand the icy eye to 
the man behind the bank roll.” 


The Clothes-Broker’s Help 


EVEN with her ability as an Argus- 
eyed bargain-counter sleuth, the chorus- 
girl, the small salaried members of 
musical comedy and melodrama com- 
panies, and all other women of the 
stage who have to live up to certain 
requirements of dress on very little 
money, would not be able to do so if 
there were not other means of getting 
good clothes at unusually low prices. 
Their principal beneficiary in this re- 
gard is the broker, who makes a busi- 
ness ef buying the cast-off clothing of 
society women for the purpose of sup- 
plying the theatrical demand. 

New York is the center for this sort 
of traffic, though it is carried on to a 
small extent in some other of the large 
cities, and in Chicago, in particular, it 
is coming toe quite a flourishing busi- 
ness. New York society women do not 
hesitate to sell their clothes, while in 
most of the other cities, among the ma- 
jority, there is still a prejudice, or 
dislike of some kind for so doing. 

Some women become so attached to 
their clothes that they would rather 
give them away to their less fortunate 
friends and relatives than to sell them 
to strangers. But many women, particu- 
larly among the wealthy of New York, 
do not wear their clothes a sufficient 
number of times to become familiar 
with them, and it is the same with 
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shoes, gloves, hats, parasols, and in 
fact, everything that goes to make up 
a society woman’s wardrobe. An elab- 
orate evening-gown is worn once or 
twice and is then sold. Sometimes it 
matters nothing at all to the owner 
what becomes of it, and again, she 
knows that it is sold to a broker who 
will in turn dispose of it to some one in 
the theatrical profession, and, instead of 
objecting to it, the fact rather amuses 
her. 
Some women know exactly to whom 
their gowns will be sold, and if the 
actress happens to be one of sufficiently 
high standing, the original owner takes 
great pleasure in going to the theatre 
in which she is playing, for the purpose 
of seeing her gown displayed for the 
admiration of the audience. : 

There is a bit of satisfaction in see- 
ing herself as she imagines others saw 
her. Of course, if the actress happens 
to be particularly good looking, and if 
she carries herself particularly well, the 
experience is adulatory and otherwise 
agreeable—as the sight of the well filled 
gown parading gracefully about the 
stage to the delectation of the audience 
is a kind of wireless compliment to “the 
most interested spectator” in the box. 
But if the gown doesn’t happen to look 
just right upon the stage, or, if the 
actress doesn’t happen to wear it in a 
becoming way, then of course, there is 
a succession of pangs, a catching of the 
breath, and a worried observation from 
milady, the former owner, such as: 

“Mercy. Did I ever look like that?” 

However, she seldom has cause for 
anxiety on that account, for the actress 
of any standing, more than all other 
women, is an adept at wearing her 
clothes gracefully. She puts on a be- 
coming gown, and then proceeds to for- 
get it, thereby eliminating the possi- 
bility of stiffness due to consciousness 
of her finery. 


New York the Headquarters 


SIXTH AVENUE, New York, is 
full of these little shops where mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession can 
go for marked-down clothes, and they 
are interesting, too, some of them. In 
their external appearance there is noth- 
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ing to make the passer-by look at them 
twice, but once inside, with an air of 
the purchaser about you, the wonders 
will be revealed from boxes, drawers, 
and unsuspected rooms. 

There you will find elaborate even- 
ing-gowns, with the names of the most 
noted modistes in the world, sewed 
somewhere within; gorgeous reception- 
gowns, house-gowns, evening-coats, 
tailored suits, hats of every description, 
from frisky Merry Widows to modest 
turbans; gloves, stockings, boots, para- 
sols, furs, and, in fact, everything that 
women wear, including lingerie. 

The women of the stage, however, 
are not the only ones who can fit them- 
selves out at the broker’s. The men of 
the theatrical companies have the same 
opportunities, for many actors have as 
hard a time scraping together enough 
money to buy their clothes as the 


women do. Besides, they, too, make a 
point of dressing well on the street, 
and the only way they can afford to do 
so is by buying their clothes of the 
broker. This dees not by any means 
imply that their clothes are not of good 


material and in every way desirable, 
for there are numberless men of 
fashion who are even more fastidious 
about their clothes than are the women. 
These men wear their clothes only a 
few times, then direct their valets to 
sell them. Brokers have little difficulty 
in getting all of the wearing apparel 
for men they desire, while the impe- 
cunious actor is able to fit himself out 
in everything from a mackintosh to a 
dress-suit, for very little money. 

The thrifty chorus-girl, too, not only 
buys her stage-costumes at the broker’s, 
but often she gets in this way most 
of her clothes that she wears at all 
other times. The chorus-girl loves fin- 
ery, and in this inexpensive way she 
manages to have tailored suits of good 
material and “nobby” cut, big hats, 
with bobby plumes, elaborate house- 
dresses, fine lingerie costumes and oth- 
er things that she could never afford 
if bought fresh from the stores, even 
at bargain prices. 


Drumming up Clothes Business 


THE BROKERS sometimes have 
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difficulty in supplying all the demands 
made upon them, but they have their 
regular customers among the people of 
the profession, and they also have a 
list of society women from whom they 
buy regularly. Every now and then it 
happens that an actress will send to 
the broker for one or two evening- 
gowns, a street-costume, an afternoon- 
gown, or some such order, at a time 
when these things do not happen to 
be on hand. Then the broker, knowing 
exactly what is wanted, starts out to 
find the things. And if he gets them 
in time he often ships them on to the 
actress without her ever having seen 
them. Sometimes the prices paid by the 
brokers for evening-gowns amount to 
fifty or seventy-five dollars, though 
they do not pay over twenty-five or 
thirty-five if they can help it. Of course, 
if they can get them for less, so much 
the better, and this they often do—the 
bargain depending somewhat on the 
condition of the gown and again on 
the nature of the woman who is selling 
it. Some society women are easy to 
deal with—that is, they are not so 
much concerned with the money they 
receive for a gown as they are with 
getting rid of it. Other women of 
wealth, however, haggle over the price 
of a garment until they receive what 
they think it is worth, or refuse to sell 
at all. Occasionally a woman does not 
care to dispose of her gowns to the 
broker unless he is willing to pay a 
very high price, for the reason that the 
woman herself has some friend upon 
the stage to whom she is in the habit 
of giving her evening-gowns. In that 
case, of course, the broker has a hard 
time. But the actress is the lucky one, 
and the envy of all her friends, for 
she sometimes receives not only the 
most gorgeous of evening-gowns, but 
the most expensive furs, from sable 
capes to sealskin newmarkets. There 
are women in New York who care ab- 
solutely nothing for the intrinsic value 
of their clothes and who practically 
throw them away after a single wear- 
ing. If some friend has fallen within 
their notice who is willing to wear theér 
cast-off finery, they are glad to give it 
away, and if they do not happen to 
know any one to whom they want to 
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send the things, they dispose of them 
to the broker at almost any price. 

Not all of the theatrical managers 
have wardrobe manufacturing plants of 
their own, and many a melodrama is 
fitted out from the opening of the first 
act to the last drop of the curtain, with 
costumes bought from the broker. In 
such cases, the manager gives an idea 
of what he wants, and then the broker 
goes to work collecting the material, 

he hasn’t it already on hand. And 
when it is all together, the manager 


Chronicles o 


goes around and bargains for the en- 
tire list of suits and gowns and what- 
ever else he has ordered. lf the broker 
cannot find all of the things that he 
wants among those from whom he is 
accustomed to buying, he inserts an 
“ad.” in the daily papers, in New York 
and other cities. Consignments occa- 
sionally come over from Paris, where 
: selling of clothes is an old estab- 
ished custom, but usually he—more 
eee she—does not have to go outside 
of New York City for the supply. 
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He ate ravenously, as was to be 
<pected, and was so delighted at reach- 
ing land again that he expressed his 
ippiness by strenuous exhibitions of 
— enthusiasm. But one suspicion 
ed to him—the sailors aboard the 
r had named him “Percy.” It 
as a name that did not go with that 
face, but to “Percy” only would he re- 
ond, and the new owner was forced 
to accept the label. 

Two days after the arrival of the 
dog, when Percy was beginning to re- 
cain normality, Lincoln A. Wagenhals, 
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of the firm of Wagenhals & Kemper, 
chanced to remark in the critic’s hearing 
that he was desirous of getting a good 
dog as a decoration to his country-place 
during the summer. The critic, imme- 
diately keen to advance Percy’s happi- 
ness and quite willing to render Wagen- 
hals a favor, proposed that the English 
bull-dog become the theatrical man- 
ager’s. guest during the hot months. 
Wagenhals gladly assented, and that 
evening “Percy” was turned over to 
him. 

Unforeseen events rendered it neces- 
sary for Wagenhals to delay his re- 
moval to the farm, and he asked his 
partner, Collin Kemper, to take charge 
of the animal for a few days. Now, 
Kemper leads a sedate, comfortable, 
bachelor. existence in an exquisitely 
appointed studio in the Alpine Build- 
ing, at Broadway and Thirty-Second 
Street. Percy, showing just a slight 
annoyance at this continuous change of 
base, was conducted to the Alpine. 

He and Kemper romped together in 
the latter’s “den” for a half hour, and 
the dog had begun to endear himself 
to the junior member of the firm, when 
a waiter entered with Kemper’s dinner 
on a tray. 

Something in the waiter’s appearance 
mist have recalled the Norman invasion 
to the English bull-dog, for, without a 
sound of warning, he leaped upon the 
frightened minion and seized him by 
the leg. The waiter fell to the floor with 
a cry of agony, the dishes flew in the 
air, overturning their contents on a 
magnificent rug, and it was not until a 
trousers-leg had given way that the 
dog released his hold and the scream- 
ing Frenchman rushed down the stairs. 

Kemper promptly led Percy into the 
adjoining room—his library—and tied 
him to a table leg. But the unnatural- 
ized English dog had tasted human 
blood and he thirsted for more of it. 
Scarcely had Kemper turned his back 
than “Percy,” with one bound, upset 
the table and its burden of costly bric 
a brac, dashed against a statuette of 
the Venus de Milo, thereby severing 
other anatomical features, dived head 
on into a collection of Danish pottery 
and ultimately annexed himself to 
Kemper’s shoulder. 
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“Fire!” shouted Kemper. 

“Also robbers and the Messina earth- 
quake!” he added feebly as “Percy” 
bore him to the floor. 

With the aid of the house-staff Percy 
and his guardian were separated. 

When Kemper regained his com- 
posure and cleared away the debris, 
he summoned a taxicab and informed 
the dog that he was about to take a 
journey to the New York Veterinary 
Hospital in Twenty-Fifth Street. 

On the way out “Percy” attacked the 
elevator-man and scared the colored 
hall boy into spasms, Once in the 
street, he chewed a hole in the tire of 
a waiting automobile and tried to bite 
his monogram in an L pillar. 

Later that night, after the waiter 
had settled with Kemper for $55 and 
the latter had estimated his total loss 
at $6,000, the manager telephoned the 
critic that he might recover possession 
of Percy by calling at the Veterinary 
Hospital with a fleet of Dreadnoughts 
and creeping up on the animal from the 
rear. 

Archibald Selwyn, the play-broker, 
became the next custodian of “Percy’s” 
destinies—also due to the generosity of 
the critic. Selwyn had just been mar- 
ried to Miss Viola Adams, a player in 
musical comedy, and was equipping a 
farm at Southold, L. I., for honey- 
moon purposes. He had not heard of 
Percy’s record, and he was convinced 
that the animal would be at once a 
protector and companion to his bride 
during the days when he was obliged 
to remain in the city and extract com- 
missions from trusting playwrights. 

The dog was shipped to Southold by 
freight in anticipation of the Selwyns’ 
coming. An hour after his arrival had 
been reported Selwyn’s hired man 
summoned him by telephone and said: 

“Send the police-department down 
here for that dog. Long Island is in a 
state of panic since he got here. He is 
running wild over the farms and the 
list- of casualties is appalling. I think 
he eats bullets, for I’ve been pegging 
away at him with my rifle for twenty 
minutes. Long Island realty has shrunk 
75 per cent since ‘Percy’ joined the 
colony.” 

Harry Boxbaum, an official in the 
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Carnegie Trust Company and a 
chronic first-nighter, fell heir to ‘Per- 
cy” after his conquest of Long Island. 
Boxbaum occupies handsome apart- 
ments in Harlem and there he estab- 
lished the dog. The superintendent of 
the building was the first to protest 
against “Percy’s’” tenancy, declaring 
that the dog had devoured all the open 
work plumbing on one floor. 

Percy was promptly transferred to 
the basement and the coal bin, whence 
the engineer released him in the dead 
of night by request—Percy’s request. 
Once out of the basement, he disap- 
peared into the hall, where he waylaid 
a prominent actress who was returning 
from a late supper-party. Her evening 
gown, which had been quite the sensa- 
tion of the party, was torn into shreds 
by the dog in the most playful canine 
spirit, and the actress was found in a 
deep swoon about daybreak. 

Boxbaum still has the dog. At least, 
he .holds title to him, although his 
possession may not be said to be com- 
plete. “Percy”. really is in a state of 
escrow, being confined in the third sub- 
cellar of a downtown office building 
where he will be incarcerated until old 
age has made such ravages upon his 
fighting strength that the regular army 
may approach him with a reasonable 
assurance of safety and administer 
chloroform. 


Wilder and the “Press” 


MENTION of the Alpine Apart- 
ments recalls to mind that amiable 
comedian, Marshall P. Wilder, whose 
“Tf the flag’s out he’s in” helped to 
make the building famous in the theat- 
rical world. For years the professional 
humorist maintained a suite in that 
building, and since his marriage he oc- 
cupies the old quarters sometimes when 
in the city after one of his tours. 

A while ago a well-known newspa- 
perman was assigned by his Sunday 
editor to interview Wilder for a special 
story. He found the little comedian “at 
home’’—so very much at home, in fact, 
that callers came and went in rapid 
procession and with scant ceremony. 
Probably the flag was out. 

At length the last visitor departed, 
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and the newspaperman urged his vic- 
tim to adjust himself for the interview. 

“Sit down over here,” said Wilder, 
indicating a cushioned window-seat that 
ran along one side of the room. 

“Thank you,” replied the reporter, 
“but I think I’d rather sit in this big 
armchair.” 

“No,” insisted Wilder, 
window-seat—right here.” 

The newspaperman expostulated that 
he would be more comfortable in a 
chair, but eventually yielded to Wild- 
er’s persuasion. The interview lasted 
nearly an hour, during which. the re- 
porter made copious notes. 

“Thank you,” he said, as he arose at 
its conclusion. “I think we’ve got some 
good stuff here.” 

“On the contrary I have to thank 
you,” returned Wilder. 

“Not at all,” protested the reporter. 
“You have been very submissive.” 

“Just the same,’ continued Wilder, 
“T am greatly obliged to you.” 

“For what?” asked the newspaper- 
man. 

“For pressing my 
swered Wilder. 

“T don’t understand,” said the re- 
porter. 

Wilder lifted up the cushion on the 
window-seat and drew forth a pair of 
black trousers, neatly folded and 
creased. 

“You see,’ he explained, “I have to 
attend the theatre to-night, and my 
evening trousers needed pressing. I am 
such a little fellow that my weight 
doesn’t go very far as a presser. But 
a heavy man like you can perform as 
good a job as a tailor. So, just before 
you came I folded the trousers and 
placed them under the cushion. That’s 
a dandy press you have given them. 
It’s working the press both ways. See? 
Much obliged. So long.” 


“take this 
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Horwitz on Playwrighting 


CHARLES HORWITZ, one of 
Broadway’s bright young men who is 
responsible for many a happy vaude- 
ville sketch, has summed up the occu- 
pation of play-peddling in the following 
parody of Rudyard Kipling’s famous, 
“The Vampire :” 
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the church above referred to, called 
upon Williams to assist in the service. 
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sonal charms contributed much to the 
success of the piece in which Louis 
Mann and Clara Lipman were the most 
important players. 

Time flies and show-girls have a 
similar habit of progressing. One of 
that “Big Six” was known as Heloise 
Titcomb. One day she went abroad— 
a journey that is considered usual and 
entirely regular in show-girl circles. 
That was about twelve years ago. 

Last month there arrived in Ameri- 
ca La Belle Titcomb, announced to be 
one of the reigning sensations in Eu- 
ropean music-halls. That she was a 
beauty of rare physical charm her pic- 
tures completely established in the 
minds of the most fastidious connois- 
seurs of feminine attractiveness. 

Most of her photographs represented 
her in white tights astride a magnifi- 
cent white horse. It was as an eques- 
trienne in spectacular setting that she 
offered her services to the vaudeville 
impresarios of America. From her per- 
sonally conducted press-department she 
issued biographies, setting forth her 
French origin and commenting exten- 
sively upon her first visit to America. 


It became my sad duty as a writer 
on theatrical matters for a metropolitan 
newspaper to recall the similarity be- 


tween La Belle Titcomb and Heloise 
Titcomb of “The Telephone Girl” 
period, and it was another of the dan- 
gerous duties incumbent upon my posi- 
tion to state in print that the two beau- 
tiful creatures were one and the same. 

Forthwith Miss Titcomb arose in all 
the arrogance of her amplitude and led 
her pen through the curves and aneles 
of a letter, the theme of which was 
“Vive la France.” She stated that she 
was pained beyond expression that 
such an error had been committed, and 
denied ferevently that she knew aught 
of the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
Mason and Dixon Line, possum, buck- 
wheat cakes, or anything else dear to 
the native. 

According to journalistic custom, a 
reporter was dispatched to the La Belle 
one’s apartments to hear her story. The 
reporter was an Englishman, with a 
name boasting of a hyphen, and his 
broad accent was unmistakable. He ad- 


dressed the dazzling equestrienne in 
His Majesty’s own tongue. 

Miss Titcomb listened for a moment, 
and replied somewhat cumbersomely in 
French. 

The reporter resumed the interview 
in English, asking point blank if it 
were not true that she had graced 
Broadway on several occasions in the 
capacity of show-girl. 

“Eet ees vraiment unfortunate, Mon- 
sieur,’: replied the gorgeous one in 
limping dialect, “zat you spik no 
French. N’est ce pas? Je ne compre— 
zat ees—your Eengleesh ees tres difficile 
for me.” 

“Very well, madame,” replied the re- 
porter. “French suits me quite as well.” 

And then the young man, whose 
French was flawless, rattled off a series 
of questions to the confused La Belle 
Titcomb in her chosen tongue that left 
her completely dazed and bewildered. 

Possibly this incident may have some 
bearing on the announcement recently 
made by the manager of a roof-garden 
that La Belle Titcomb, “a former Am- 
erican stage beauty,’ would adorn his 
stage this summer. 


Joe Weber’s Tenacity 


WHATEVER profit accrues to the 
production of “The Climax”—and 
everybody concedes that its sponsor 
has a vast fortune in sight—Joe Weber 
deserves every last penny of it. But 
for the absolute courage of his convic- 
tions and his unwavering tenacity of 
purpose in the face of adverse opinion, 
the delightful little play might by this 
time be accumulating dust in the desk 
of a saddened playwright. 

Weber liked the piece from the very 
outset. Although essentially a dealer 
in musical entertainment, he was quick 
to foresee the danger of presenting a 
three-act drama that employed but a 
single “set” and four players. ‘And be- 
ing also essentially a sound business 
man, he just as quickly appreciated the 
economic advantages of such an enter- 
prise if by rare chance it happened 
to succeed. 

From Edward W. Locke, the “glass- 
blower dramatist,” he purchased the 
producing rights, and then set out to 
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place the piece on trial. One Sunday 
night, at his theatre, before an audience 
consisting of managers, players, dra- 
matists, and Broadway friends sup- 
posed to be in touch with the needs of 
the theatregoing public, “The Climax” 
was presented at a special performance. 

The stage-setting was crude, the 
piece had not been rehearsed properly, 
two of the players were grossly mis- 
cast, and the general conditions of the 
performance suggested gloom. After 
the final curtain, one after another of 
that specially engaged audience sought 
out Weber and begged him to “forget 
. 

They shook their heads sadly, as the 
little manager met every objection smil- 
ingly. 

“T think it’s there,” he replied in the 
vernacular of his kind, “and now I’m 
going to try it out before a regular 
audience.” 

Accordingly, he booked a route of 
three weeks in Canada and Central 
New York. It was: my privilege to at- 
tend one of these preliminary perform- 
ances in Utica, after the production had 
been on tour a fortnight. 

Weber and his own big musical com- 
pany had only a few weeks previously 
visited Utica with tumultuous results. 
In advertising “The Climax” he an- 
nounced it as “Joe Weber’s Produc- 
tion of a Melody-Drama,” and from the 
remarks made by patrons entering the 
theatre that night, it was evident that 
they expected to attend another big 
musical entertainment, replete with gid- 
dy chorus-girls and flippant comedians. 

“The audience is going to meet. a 
frightful disappointment,”’ said the local 
manager to Weber ruefully. “They 
think you’re in the cast, and that it’s 
another of your musical shows.” 

The manager was not altogether 
wrong. When the curtain arose on the 
first act, with its plain setting of a 
combination kitchen, dining-room, and 
living room, they clearly made known 
their surprise. Along toward the end of 
the act they began to study their pro- 
grams more closely. It was with an air 
of resignation that they remained in 
their seats. 
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The reception accorded the play that 
night was not exactly boisterous. The 
audience paid strict attention and ap- 
plauded politely. At the conclusion they 
left the theatre without any outward 
signs of approval. 

But do you think that Weber was 
discouraged? 

Not a bit of it. 

For, when Weber, the author and I 
met at restaurant a few moments later 
to discuss the performance, the man- 
ager’s first remark was: 

“You could have heard a pin drop in 
that second act, and I saw one woman 
wiping her eyes. Those are the signs 
that count.” 

Even the author, that most optimistic 
of mortals, was not unduly elated. His 
criticism, of course, was directed chief- 
ly to the acting itself, but he showed a 
rare willingness to make proposed 
changes in the text, and joined in the 
common demand for an improved cast. 

What followed is now theatrical his- 
tory. 

Presented before a regular audi- 
ence—the actual receipts were $65— 
at Weber’s Theatre one afternoon about 
two months ago, every dramatic critic 
in the city declared that the play was 
one of the gems of the season. Two of 
them likened it to “The Music Master.” 
Another wrote that “The Climax” 
would prove to be another “Old Home- 
stead.’”’ The critic of the Evening Sun 
attended three performances during the 
first week, and on the following Mon- 
day organized a box-party of prominent 
stars to enjoy the play with him. 

Charles Frohman cabled from Lon- 
don for the English rights. J. C. Wil- 
liamson, through his New York repre- 
sentative, entered a bid for the Aus- 
tralian rights. The firm of M. Witmark 
& Sons obtained an option on the rights 
in German. David Belasco witnessed a 
performance, and congratulated Weber 
during each intermission and again 
after the last curtain. 

Five companies will present the play 
on’ tour next season, and Weber has 
purchased a new office safe—three times 
the size of the one he used in the old 
Weber & Fields days. 





